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ABSTRACT 

A 1981-1982 performance report of a model 
child/parent service for rural handicapped and high-risk infants, 
toddlers! and their families (OUTREACH) is presented. Outcome data 
and varioafc program materials are presented for the OUTREACH: Macomb 
0-3 Regional Project (Western Illinois University), which provides an 
educational/i^emediation program, parent education, and assistance in 
replicating the program in rural communities. For each of the 
following objectives, information is presented on specific activities 
and accomplishments*. D increase program awareness by national 
dissemination of information; 2) revise and develop instructional, 
management, aflfiid training plans and materials; 3) provide training and 
technical assistance in establishing and evaluating the project in 
other localities; 4) provide training and consultation serviqes for 
working with handicapped young children and their families; 5) 
participate in national, state, and local coordination and activities 
{Related to the education of young handicapped children; 6) monitor 
and evaluate the quality and effectiveness of program activities? and 
7) refine and disseminate model approaches for program activities. 
Appended materials include: evaluation results; activity 
announcements and agenda; evaluation forms; a list of fine motor 
skills, activity examples, and references; proceedings of the 1982 
Handicapped Children Early Education Program (HCEEP) Rural Workshop; 
a directary of HCEEP First Chance Project in Illinois; sample site 
agreements; and three articles about the project, including a catalog 
of early education special eduction resources. (SEW) 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT REPORTING 

The data contained in this document constitute a report on the activities 
of the fourth year of the OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project, covering the 
period from July 1, 1981 to June 30, 1982. The paper is organized into main 
headings according to Project objectives and categories determined to be in- 
dicators of impact at the meeting for OUTREACH Projects in Reston, Virginia 
in September, 1980 (Swan, 1981). Appendices include documentation for the 
activities cited. Further documentation of activities completed during the 
first half of 1981 ,^s well as summaries of the first three years of OUTREACH 
are contained in the OUTREACH proposal for fifth year funding, dated February, 
1982. 

Overview of Project 

The OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project, a Child/Parent Service, is 
a rural model for handicapped and high risk infants, toddlers and their fam- 
ilies, with continuation sites housed in two rehabilitation centers, one in 
McDonough County and the other in Fulton County, Illinois. The Project's 
model has effectively demonstrated the ability to function in a rural setting; 
establish rapport with families and agencies, and meet a variety of needs 
ranging from general awareness to specific training for work with handicapped 
young children- and their families, with approval granted by the Joint Dis- 
semination and Review Panel (JDRP) in June, 1980. OUTREACH activities have 
been broad and varied, ranging from 2stablishing adoption sites to working 
with other First Chance Projects in 111 inoiS"TTf^ various Consortium activities. 

The major goals of the model are two-fold: 

1. To provide an effective educational/remediation program for 
optimal development of children with handicaps in rural areas. 



2. To help parents who live in rural areas acquire skills and 
knowledge required to become more effective in dealing with 
their children. ' 

Analyses of child-gain data from sites continue to indicate that the 
first goal is effectively met by Project activities, while parental satis- 
faction data indicate that parents perceived themselves as gaining skills and 
knowledge as a result of the model program implementation, supporting the 
effective accomplishment of the second goal. 

OUTREACH Goals and Objectives 

Project Goals 

The major goals of the OUTREACH Project follow: 

1. To increase high quality specialized services in rural areas 
to handicapped and high risk children from birth to six years 
of age and to their parents, through the development of new 
programs and the expansion and improvement of existing programs. 

2. To develop an effective OUTREACH model for rural communities 
using components of the complete model demonstrated by the 
Macomb 0-3 Regional Project. 

OUTREACH goals were delineated further in an invited presentation by 
the director at the OUTREACH Conference P.'oject Directors meeting and are 
contained in an article entitled "A Rural Child/Parent Service OUTREACH 
Project: Basic Assumptions and Principles" in the proceedings document 
(Swan, 1981). The reader is referred to this article (in Appendix C of the 
OUTREACH proposal, February, 1982), as well as to previous progress reports 
and articles about the Project. A list of articles written about the Project 
is contained in Figure 1. 

Meeting the OUTREACH goals results in an increase in the number and 
quality of programs for infants and young children in rural areas, further 
development and refinement of materials and curriculum for such projects, 
and a higher quality of inteVvention delivery strategies. The objectives 
of the Project are interrelated activities and impact in one area affects 
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5/8/82 
1982 
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Hancock County Journal Pilot - "Macont '0-3 Project' Helps Mothers of Disabled 
Cope - Agency Serving 10 in Hancock County" 

Hacowb Dally Journal - "Attacking Handicaps When They Begin" 

Western Courier - '•0-3 Project Helps Slow Developing Infants" 

Illinois Council for Exceptional Children Quarterly - "Early Intervention Throuah 
Infant Programs: State of the Art." Vol. XXVII, No. 3, pp, BrlZ. 

Children Today - "The Biby Buggy: Bringing Services to Handicapped Rural Children" 

Monograph No. 2 - HR/DD Services in Rural America . . ' ^.^ '^[^ " 
"The Macort) 0-3 Regional Project: A Service Delivery Model for Chll dren 
Birth to Three in Rural Illinois.*'- Vol . 1, No. 2, op. 48-63. 

Rural Huwan Services: A Book of Readings - edited by H. Wayne Johnson 
Chapter 20: The Baby Buggy: Bringing Services to Handicapped Rural Children, 
by Patricia L. Hutinger and Nancy McKee 

Education in Action - A Service of the U.S. Department of Education, 
Washington, D.C. -""Hacofit 0-3 Regional Project: A Rural Child/Parfnt Service" 

The Western Educator - College of Education Alumni Newsletter - 
"Programs for Rural Young Handicapped Children" 

OUTREACH: Disseniinatinq Programs. Coordinitino Efforts. Documenting Impact - 
"A Rural Child/parent Service OUiREACH Project: Basic Assumntions and 
Principles" 

Hakino It Work in Rural CoinmunitieS| Effective Strategies in the Collection 
and Analysis of Cost Data in Rural pro_grams« A Rgral Network Monograph - 
"Collecting Cost Analysis uata ^n a Rural Home-Based infant Project: rhe Macomb 
0-3 Regional Project" 

Making It Work in Rural Communities. Cost Effective Delivery Strategies 
in Rural Areas: Programs for Young Handicapped Children. Volume I. 
Network Monograph - "Th<* Macomb 0-3 Regional Project, Western nil 
University, Macomb, Illinois." 

The Western Educator - College of Education Alumni Newsletter - 
"Senator Percy Comnends Program for the Handicapped" 

Robinson, C, Davey, K. , and Esterling, L. A Review and Cataloo of Early 
Childhood Special Education Resources. Nebraska! University of Nebraska 
Medical Center, 1§S2. A-l. A-3, D-1, D-2, D-3, D-4, and D-5. 

Canton Daily Ledger - "Sharing Centers: A Place for Learning" 

Trohanis, P., Cox, J. and Meyer, R. "A Report on Selected Demonstration Programs 
for Infant Intervention" in Finding and Educatino High Risk and Handicapoed 
Infants, ed. Ramey, C. and Trohanis, P. Baltimore: University Park Press, 
1^82, pp. 185-187 and 240. 

Brookfleld, J., Waldstein, A., Pe]2, R. , and LaCrosse, E. ^^hjt's Where? 

A Catalog of. Products Developed by HCEEP Projects . 2nd ed. U.S.: HESTAR, 1982, 

pp. ^ 31, 40, 107 and 108. 

"JDRP-Approved Programs: Macomfe 0-3 Regional Project: A Rural Child/Parent 
Service^ in Benefits of Early Intervention for Soecia! Children , Bailey, P.W., 
and Trohanis, P.L., thapel Hill, North Carolina: TADScript '82, 1982, p. 38. 
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•*See Appendix K for copies of recent selected articles about the Project. 
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and enhances activities and outcomes in other areas. Although primary focus 
is on the birth to three target population, specific components of the Project 
are also useful for the three to six year old population. 

Highlights of the past year of OUTREACH services have been numerous and 
include activities with contfnuation and repliSti on/adoption sites; a variety 
of HCEEP Rural Network activities; an extremely successful Second Annual 
Symposium on Infancy, co-sponsored with two other Illinois First Chance 
projects; a number of awareness presentations in Illinois, Oklahoma, Wis- 
consin, and other states; successful completion of data col/lection procedures 
on sites; as well as product development and revision. ^ summary of the 
indicators of impact from the fourth year of OUTREACH service is contained 
in Table 1. / 
Project Objectives 1 * 



The first OUTREACH goal was met through the attai/ment of the following 



1. Provide awareness services by disseminating throughout the 
nation information about the exemplary educational program 
developed by the MaComb 0-3 model. 

2. Revise and develop project prodjjpts, refine, produce, and 
package instructional, management, and training plans and 
materials (including media materials) . 

3. Stimulate high quality programs, provide training and technical 
assistance in the preparation, implementation and evaluation 
stages of a Macomb 0-3 adoption/replication. 

4. Provide training to others; provide short term training in 
model component competencies and topics related to working 
with handicapped young children and their families. 

5. Participate in national, state and loca'l coordination and 
activities related to the education of young handicapped children. 

6. Provide consultant services related to services for young 
children. 

7. Monitor and evaluate the quality and effectiveness of the 
activities listed under 1.00, 2.00, 3.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 
and the quality and effectiveness of the results. 



objectives: 
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The second OUTREACH goal was met through the attainment of the following 
objective: 

8. Refine and disseminate model approaches for OUTREACH activities. 



Table 1. 6 



Table 1 

Indicators of Impact: July 1, 1981--June 30, 1982 



1.00 Awareness 

Number of persons requesting additional materials/ 

information by phone/letter 265 

Number of persons visiting the demonstration site 95 



2.00 Product Development/Distribution 

Number of products available: Papers 32_ 

Books i 

'lonographs 8 

Proceedings Document 2_ 

Di rectory 1 

Number distributed 5196 

Number of audiovisual materials 12. 

Number of times shown 23 

Number of viewers ^20 

Number of children receiving new/improved services 

via use of selected materials 3810 



3.00 Stimulating High Quality Programs 

Number of children served at demonstration/ 
continuation site 

Type of handicap of children served at demonstration/ 
continuation site 

Number of children served at model adoption sites 

Number of children served at component adoption sites 

4. CO Training 

Number of college/university training programs 
incorporating model components 

Number of handicapped children served by number 
of persons receiving criterion training 



★ 

1024 



1763 childre n ; 
60 professionals 



*Developmentany Delayed, Seizures, Motor Delay, Down's Syndrome, Cerebral Palsy, 
Environmental Delays, Auditory Delay, Language Delay, Multi handicapped, 
Hydrocephaly, High Risk 



Table 1. 7 



4.00 Training (continued) 



Amount and source(s) of funding provided by others 
to support training experiences 



$5349.57 



5.00 State Involvement/ Coordination 



State Depts., Local School 
Districts, Federal Funding 



Recognized assistance in developing or amending state 
plans, state policies, or legislation 

Recognized assistance in supporting new positions/ 

structure for early childhood within State Department 
of Education or other state agencies 

Number of publications developed and number distributed 
wjth project's assistance in program guidelines, 
license or certification, etc. developed 



distributed 



Demonstrated effectiveness in meeting various 
consortium objectives (e.g., referral networks) 

Birth-to-Three Symposium in conjunction with 
UCPI and other Illinois HCEEP Projects 

Illinois First Chance Consortium Directory 



Illinois Network for Parents 
0-3 Consortium 

Illinois First Chance Consortium Technical Assistance 
Project 



10 complet ed 
2313 



1981 completed 

1982 complet ed 

published & 
distributed 

participatin g 

meetings held 
monthly 



in progress 



6.00 Other Technical Assistance/Consultation 

Number of children served with increased high quality 
services 

Number of persons receiving information on sources of 
funding, writing proposals, and receiving funding 

Cost benefit consideration and analysis 

Related projects funded 



4412 



18 



ERLC 



11 
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OUTREACH Services and Activities 

A comprehensive listing of Project activities which have been completed 
during the 1981-82 project year is contained in the following pages. The 
target audience or participants for each activity along with the date of the 
service is indicated. In each case documentation or evaluation data have 
been included. The activities are listed according to the major objectives 
of the Project which include: 

1.00 To provide awareness activities. 
2.00 To revise and develop products. 

3.00 To stimulate and develop adoption/replication sites. 
4.00 To provide training to others. 

5.00 To participate in national, state and local coordination 
and activities. 

6.00 To provide consultant services. 

7.00 To monitor and evaluate all activities undertaken by the 
staff. 

8.00 To refine and disseminate model approaches to OUTREACH. 
Target Population and Sites 

The OUTREACH contacts in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, and 
Washington are well established. Rural Network activities during the 1981-82 
project year resulted in further contacts in other states such as Idaho. 
South Dakota, -Kansas and Nebraska. Contact with nearby Illinois sites was 
particularly profitable during the year, with cooperative efforts with the 
five county West Central Special Education Cooperative resulting in a number 
of joint activities and efforts. Project activities in the region were 
strengthened by the establishment of the 0-3 Consortium in the IB Develop- 
mental Disabilities Region. The Project assumed monthly training responsi- 
bilities with tMs group (at their request) in cooperation with the Peoria 
O . 0-3 OUTREACH Project. 

ERIC 15 



It seemed most feasible to maintain and stimulate sites nearby as much 
as possible in light of escalating travel costs. Many of the training sched- 
ules developed with individual sites called for a more direct contact between- 
project and site staff (up to 20 days per year); proximity of sites to the 
Project office facilitated this contact. 

Project adoptions, are primarily intended for the birth to three age 
range; however, Project objectives also focus on young children from three 
to six. The Sharing Center component provides a least restrictive alter- 
native, while the evaluation design of the project, as well as some aspects 
of home visits are applicable for projects serving older children. 



le 
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Objective 1.00 : 

Provide awareness services by disseminating throughout the nation 
information about the exemplary educational program developed by 
the Macomb 0-3 Model . 

Activities for general and project specific awareness represented fre- 
quent contacts with the public, and involved a variety of methods for raising' 
general awareness about birth to three services to handicapped and high risk 
young children. Figure 2 contains a listing of Project specific awareness 
activities, including publications, mass mailings, exhibits, awareness presen- 
tations, and materials distributed. Awareness techniques such as those listed 
in Figure 2 have been used to increase awareness in university students and 
faculty, members of the helping professions, legislators, various profes- 
sionals, agencies and the public at large. 

The OUTREACH staff has responded to questionnaires from various sources 
about the Project's services to young handicapped children. Awareness has 
also been increased through presentations by demonstration site staff members 
and visitations to their sites. The OUTREACH staff has been made aware of 
a number of incidents of third party impact where information about the 
Project or Project materials were distributed by a third party. A large 
number of materials were distributed to people in a variety of locations and 
positions. For example, 20 sets of Baby Buggy papers and other Project 
materials were purchased by the State Facilitator in Oklahoma for distribution 
across the state.* A special questionnaire on Impact of Materials was dis- 
tributed to recipients of project materials; responses indicate that ideas 
from these materials have been incorporated into programs for early child- 
hood handicapped. 

As a result of the 1980 approval of the Project as an exemplary program 
by the Joint Dissemination and Review Panel, a descriptive entry and materials 
inventory v/ere requested for inclusion in the 8th Edition of the NDN publication 

♦Documentation materials on file in project office. 
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Educational Programs that Work . This entry is included in Appendix L of 
the OUTREACH Application from February, 1982. 

Approval by the JDRP generated interest among state facilitators and 
state agency personnel who requested awareness materials and presentations. 
Procedures were developed for establishing, continuing and tracking contacts 
with state facilitators and state special education departments. 

An assessment survey of state needs was conducted by telephone interviews 
and questionnaires mailed to state facilitators. The results of this needs 
assessment, which contributed to decisions regarding OUTREACH activities and 
target sites, are contained in Appendix L of the OUTREACH Application, dated 
February, 1982. Awareness materials were mailed with a letter to state facil- 
itators prior to the phone interviews. The interview yielded data related 
to present needs for services to handicapped children from birth to th4^ 
and an estimation of future needs. 

State level awareness presentations have been made in Wisconsin, Oklahoma, 
and Illinois. One in Idaho was arranged, but is now on hold due to funding 
reductions in that state. Follow-up letters were sent to' state facilitators 
in states where the Project has established sites and also in states where 
several sites were using our materials. 

Awareness information is routinely sent to state and national senators 
and representatives, so that they can keep abreast of Project activities 
(see Figure 7, Activity 6.03 for details). Rural Network information is also 
distributed to them. 

Articles describing the OUTREACH Project, the Macomb 0-3 Model and 
Project materials have appeared in numerous sources; all of which increase 
the awareness of the Project. These articles are listed in Figure 1. 



Figure 2. Activities Accomplished for Awareness Objective 

1.00 Provide awareness services by disseminating throughout the 
OBJECTIVE nation information about the exemplary educational program, 

developed by the Macomb 0-3 Model 



gure 2 




ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


u. 

1 


.01 


Provide awareness materials to 
states through SIG's and NDN. 












- Provided awareness materials 

tO 3 ta tc b 


7-1-81 


Nebraska, Utah, Oklahoma, New 
Jersey, Illinois 


Documentation in Appendix E,K of Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 






- Conducted survey of state 
facilitators 


1-82 


State facilitators in Iowa, 
South Dakota, Oklahoma, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Wisconsin 


Documentation in Appendix L of Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 


i 


.02 


Participate in awareness activ- 
ities . 












- Presentation at St. Francis 
High Risk Nursery; Peoria, 
Illinois 


9- 15-81 

10- 13-81 


Staff of Neonatal Intensive 
Care Nursery (doctors, nurses, 
interns) 


Documentation in Appendix K of Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 and in project 
files 






- Presentations at Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois NDN Conference 


10-29-81 
10-30-81 


Direct service personnel (spec- 
ial education, early education 
teachers) 


Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 
Evaluation summary in Appendix A 






- Presentation at Science for 
the Handicapped Conference, 
Western Illinois University 


9-25-81 


Direct service personnel, under- 
graduate and graduate students 


Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 

Annliratinn Fphrijarv 1982 

Documentation in project files 






- Presentation to Regional 
Developmental Disabilities 
Executive Directors Meeting 


11-5-81 


Directors of regional develop- 
mental disability programs 






- Presentation at Research in 
Action Conference; Lubbock, 
Texas 


3-31-82 


Head Start personnel 


Documentation in project files 
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Figure 2, Activities Accomplished for Awareness Objective (Cont.) 

1.00 Provide awareness services by disseminating throughout the 
OBJECTIVE nation information about the exemplary educational program 7 

developed by the Macomb 0-3 Model (cont*d.) / 



— ^ 

•#— 


ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOptSlENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


1.02 - Presentation at Early Educa- 
(cont'd) tion Conference sponsored by 

Oklahoma State Department of 

Education 


11-16-81 


' ^ 

28 Direct service personnel^ 
from early education programs 


Documentation in Appendix E of Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 
Evaluation summary in Appendix A 




- Presentation in Western 111- 
nois University classes in 
early childhood education, 
and in special education 


9- 25-81 

10- 6-81 
2-24-82 
5-5-82 


Undergraduate early education 
students or special education 
students 


Documentation in project files 




- Presentations at Regional 
Rural Workshop in Grand 
Island, Nebraska 


4-29-32 
4-30-82 


Direct service personnel serving 
young children with handicaps 


Workshop agenda in Appendix B 




- Presentation at University of 

U 4 c> /«/\n c* 1 n Pail n a 1 

Wisconsin lqu uiairc 


6-10-82 


Early education teachers attend- 
ing one week workshop on Model 
programs 


Workshop agenda in Appendix B 
Evaluation summaries in Appendix A 




- Meetings to discuss outreach 
services, future activities 
with early education/special 
education programs 


11-20-31 
1-7-82 
1-8-82 
1-12-82 


Director of Developmental Disa- 
bilities, State of Idaho 

Director of Early Education 
Services Educational Service 
District 101, Spokane, Wash. 

Early Education Staff, Des 
Moines Public Schools, Iowa 

DMH/DD Project Coordinators for 
0-3 Programs: Tazewell -Mason 
Counties; Henry and Stark 
Counties, Vermillion County 

LuurainaLur ui uur ui iiur lii- 
western, Illinois 


Establishment of Early Education State 
Conference in Idaho. Documentation in 
Appendix E, Outreach Application, February, 
1982 

Four requests for component adoption train- 
ing 




- Provide for visitations to 
project offices, demons trati or 
sites 


7-1-81 
1 to 
6-30-82 


Direct service personnel, local 
and state agency personnel and 
administrators 


10 visits to continuation sites by inter- 
ested personnel 


ERIC 
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Figure 2. Activities Accomplished for Awareness Objective (Cont,) ^ ^ . . 

1.00 Provide awareness services by disseminating throughout the 
nniFPTivF nation information about the exemplary educational program 

uujtLnvt developed by the Macomb 0-3 Model (cont^d.) 



ACTIVITY 



1.03 Participate in selected profes- 
sional conferences at the' na- 
tional, regional and local level. 

- "Strategies for working with 
Parents" HCEEP/DEC 1981 
Conference 

- "Program Evaluation" HCEEP/ 
DEC 1981 Conference 

- "Importance of Networking" 
DeKalb County Special Ed- 
ucation Cooperative; Illinois 

- "Functional Curriculum" In- 
fant Symposium; Illinois 

- "Documenting Program Effect- 
iveness" Infant Symposium; 

II linois 

- "Problems and Solutions to 
Providing Services to Young* 
and Handicapped Children" 
Research in Action Conference 

- "Making It Work in Rural 
'Pj Communities" Research in 

Action Conference; Texas 

- "Transition Practices" CEC 
Conference; Texas 

- "Problen Solving Through 
Pooling Community Resources" 
Regional Rural Workshop; 
Nebraska 




DATE 



12-17-81 

12-17-81 
1-7-82 

3-25-82 

3- 26-82 

4- 2-82 

4-1-82 

4-13-82 
4-29-82 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



12 participants 



15 participants 



43 direct service personnel 
and administrators 



24 direct service personnel 



13 direct service personnel 



28 Headstart personnel 



Direct service personnel 



Direct service personnel 



Direct service personnel, 
administrators 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 

Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 

Documentation in project files 



Session evaluation sumnary in Appendix A 



Session evaluation summary in Appendix A 



Documentation in Appendix K, Outreach 

Application, February, 1982 

Session evaluation summary in Appendix^^^ 

Session evaluation summary in Appendix A 



Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 

Conference program in Appendix B 



Figure 2. Activities Accomplished for Awareness Objective (ContJ 

1.00 Provide awareness services by disseminating throughout the 
OBJECTIVE nation information about the exemplary educational program 

developed by the Macomb 0-3 Model (cont'd.) 



igure 2 


ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


— e ■ 

1.03 - "Documenting Program Effec- 
(cont'd) tlveness" National Rural 
Workshop; Utah 


5-16-82^ 


Direct service personnel, 
administrators 


Documentation in project files 




- "Strategies for the *aO's: 
A Survival Kit for Rural 
Intervention Programs" The 
2nd Annual Conference Univ- 
ersity of the South, Tennes- 
see * 


6-25-82 


Direct service personnel 


Documentation in project files 


1.04 


Cooperate with other First 
Chance, SIG and NDN projects in 
awareness ventures. 










- Published First Chance 
Directory with other Illinois 
First Chance projects 


10-81 


School district cooperative ad- 
ministrators, state and regional 
agency personnel 


442 Directories disseminated 


• 


- Participated in five day work- 
shop on model early education 
projects at University of 
Wisconsin - Eau Claire with 
five other HCEEP projects 


6-7-82 

to 
6-11-82 


9 direct service personnel 


Conference agenda in Appendix B 

Session evaluation summary in Appendix A 
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- 1 iQtpH r)nH HpQpri hpH in NDN 

"Educational Programs That 
Work" 8th Edition 


1981 


Administrators, direct service 
personnel 


Documentation in "Educational Programs 
That Work" (8th Ed.), Appendix L, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 




- Taught university course at 
WIU, invited other HCEEP 
projects to participate in 
presentations 


7-81 


12 direct service personnel 


Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 


ERLC 


• 




<• 


• 

• 



Figure 2. Activities Accomplished for Awareness Objective (Cont.) 

1.00 Provide awareness services by disseminating throughout the 
OBJECTIVE nation information about the exemplary educational program 

developed by the Macomb 0-3 Model (cont'd.) 



0) 

1 ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


1.05 Maintain mailing dttivities. . 








- Responded fo requests for^ 
i nfoniid tion 


7--81 to 
6-82 


Administrators, direct service 
personnel, state agency person- 
nel , parents; students 


Sample request in Aooendix E Oiitrparh 
Application, February, 1982 


- Disseminated project print 
Ilia teri al s 


7-81 to 
6-82 


Administrators, direct service 
personnel, state agency person- 
nel , parents, students 


334 products disseminated 


- Loaned project media material 


5 7-81 to 
6-82 


Administrators, direct service 
personnel, state agency person- 
nel, parents, students 


23 media products loaned 


ucvciupcu anci Miai leQ news- 
letters to all programs, 
individuals on mailing list 


7-81 to 
6-82 

(3 news- 
letters) 


Administrators, direct service 
personnel , state agency person- 
nel , parents , students 


Sample newsletter in Appendix I, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 


* 






28 
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• 


• 
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Objective 2.00: 

Revise and develop project products, refine, produce, and 
package instructional, management, and training plans and 
materials (including media materials). 

The Macomb Project continues to produce new materials and staff con- 
tinue to find it necessary to revise and refine materials produced earlier 
to meet the demands of varying training situations. Awareness, curriculum, 
evaluation and audio-visual materials were developed and refined as in- 
dicated in Figure 3. 

One major effort this year was the revision of the Core Curriculum. 
The revisions have been directed at increasing the specificity of the se- 
quences of behaviors and improving the format of the materials. The cur- 
riculum has undergone review by outside experts in a number of fields of 
development. A sample of the Core Curriculum is included in Appendix F 
of this report. 

All evaluation materials and forms used by the Project were revised 
during the current project year. These revisions allowed Project staff to 
obtain more valuable information from awareness, workshon and training 
session participants than had previously been possible. In addition, 
all evaluation materials were printed on paper having the project logo. 

Another major activity, development, printing and dissemination of 
Rural Network Monographs, has continued to consume large percentages of 
staff time. A second series of monographs is currently in a draft phase 
and is scheduled to be completed by early Fall, 1982. The first series of 
monographs, eight in all, was distributed at the two National HCEEP Rural 
Workshops and at two Regional HCEEP Rural Workshops. Monographs have been 
mailed to all First Chance Projects and Rural Workshop participants. 
Twenty-nine copies of each were distributed to the new- 4-981-1982 demon- 
stration projects through TADS, in August, 1981. Further, 107 coDies 

2'J 
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of each monograph were mailed to the Special Education Programs Office (SEP) 
for distribution to state and SEP personnel at the rjequest of Dr. William 
Swan. A proceedings document from the 1980 National HCEEP Rural Workshop 
in Nashville was distributed from this office and the proceedings document 
from the Second National HCEEP Rural Workshop 1n Oklahoma City was developed 
and disseminated from the Macomb 0-3 office. The Project serves as central 
office for the distribution of monographs, and helps maintain a rural 
mailing list. Monographs activities include securing writers, writing, 
securing readers, editing, typing, lay-outs, and final printing at Western 
Illinois University Press. 

Another activity related to product dissemination is the use of a 
computer program to document sales of Baby Buggy materials, and to record 
evaluations. All materials are sold at cost, plus mailing expenses. The 
printouts, which provide an accurate record of the dissemination of mate- 
rials, show that a number of products are purchased by state departments, 
universities and medical centers. 



ERIC 
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OBJECTIVE 



Figure 3. Activities Accomplished for Product Revision and Development Objective 
2.00 Revise and develop project products, refine, produce, and package 

instructional, management, and traTtrr+fla^lans and materials 

(including media materials) "^1" 



ACTIVITY 



ul2.01 Refine and develop awareness 
materials . 

- Reorganized slide overview 
to reflect current status 
of project 

- Refined product list to in- 
clude new materials 

- Developed new handout on 
outreach services 



2.02 Refine and develop materials 
related to components of the 
model and component adoption. 

- Revised all project eval- 
ation forms for: 

presentations 

workshops 

training 

follow - up site evaluation 
parent questionnaire 

- Wrote paper descrit^ing sharing 
centers; philosophy and impact 
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DATE 



3-82 



7-1-81 



1-82 



8-15-81 
12-1-81 



5-82 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



Direct service personnel, ad- 
ministrators and community 
groups 

All individuals on mailing 
list 

Direct service personnel, ad-^ 
ministrators and community 
groups 



To be used with all personnel 
receiving component training, 
direct service personnel im- 
plementing components and 
parents in same projects 



Direct service personnel, ad- 
ministrators (written for 
Inclusion in Rup^rtTtetwork 
Monographs^oji^-^P^entsj). 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



Slide show available at project office. 
Mailing list on file 

4 

Handout in Appendix C 



Revised forms in Appendix D 



Paper in Appendix E 



Figure 3. Activities Accomplished for Product Revision and Development Objective (Cont.) — 
S 2.00 Revise and develop project products, refine, produce, and package , 
OBJECTIVE instructional, management, and training plans and materials 
(including media materials) (cont'd.) 


• 

01 


ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


• 

DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS ' 




2.03 


Revise Core Curriculum. 










- Lore LurricuiUm rev i sea ana 
reviewed by experts 


1 -o^ 

to 
7-82 


U1 icC t bciV 1 per dUililc 1 

serving children with handi- 
caps who are age 0-3 


Rpv^^pH Cr\Y*0 Piirri nil iim in AnnpnHiy F 




rvcvidc aiiu ucviriup ma uc i i a i d vv/ 

use in training activities. 










- Handouts and transparencies 
developed for each present- 
ation, training session and 
workshop 


7-8L 

to 
6-82 


Direct service personnel ad- 
ministrators, parents, and 
university and community col- 
lege students 


Handouts in project files 


2.05 


- Developed paper on news re- 
leases 

- Develop paper on proposal 
writing 

Package materials in attractive 
manner, utilizing project logo. 


5- 82 

6- 82 


Direct service personnel and 
administrators 

Direct service personnel and 
administrators 


Paper in Appendix E 
Paper in Appendix E 
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- Reprinted Baby Buggy papers 
in new format 

" Reprinted all awareness and 
evaluation materials using 
logo design 


7-81 
to 
6-82 


Those individuals requesting 
materials, those receiving 
training and participating 
in other project activities 


RabvRuaay Papers available from Project, 
Reprint of awareness and evaluation 
materials in Appendices C and D. 


o 

ERJ.C 


• 
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^ Figure 3. Activities Accomplished for Product Revision and Deyelopnient 
2.00 Revise and develop project products, refine, produce, and package 
nRiFrrivp instructional, management, and training plans and materials 
uDjtuiivt (including media materials) (cont'd.) 


Objective (ContJ 


00 


ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


1 . — 

DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


U 

212.05 


Developed products cooperatively 
with HCEEP Rural Network. 










- Awareness handout 


6-82 


Direct service personnel, ad- 
ministrators and parents in- 
terested in rural service 
delivery 


Handout on file 




- Developed, printed and dis- 
tributed Proceedings Document 
from 2nd National Rural work- 
shop 


3-82 


Direct service personnel , ad- 
ministrators and parents in- 
terested in rural service 
del 1 very 


59 Proceedings Documents disseminated 
Proceedings Document In Appendix G 




- Developed, printed and dis- 
tributed three new rural 
monographs 


8- 81 

9- 81 


Direct service personnel, ad- 
ministrators and parents In- 
terested In rural service 
delivery 


3 monographs developed and printed 
1815 monographs disseminated 




- Preparing four new monographs 
(in draft) 

- Recruitment and Retention of 
Staff In Rural Areas 


6-82 


Direct service personnel, ad- 
ministrators and parents In- 
terested in rural service 
del ivery 


Draft monographs In project files 

• 




- Working with Parents in 
Rural Areas 
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- Education/Health Care: 
relationship in Rural Areas 










- Dissanination and Awareness 
Activities in Rural Areas 










- Developed questionnaire on 
dissemination and awareness 
procedures 


4-82 


Direct Service personnel and 
administrators in rural 
service delivery 


Handout on file 


ERLC 
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Objective 3.00 : 

Stimulate high quality programs, provide training and technical 
assistance in the preparation, implementation and evaluation 
stages of a Macomb 0-3 adoption/replication. 

During its fourth year of funding, the OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional 

Project continued to emphasize the stimulation of adoption sites. Early 

in the year procedures for stimulating replication of the model were clar- 

ified and revised with the outcome being the identification of three types 

of sites. An early education program becomes a Component Adoption Site , 

when the program staff receive assistance in the preparation, implementation 

and evaluation of one of the components of the model project (i.e., home 

visits, sharing centers, W.A.D.E. or core curriculum usage). Model Adoption 

Si tes are those programs which choose to adopt all components of the model 

and to provide child gain and parent satisfaction data to the project. The 

third type of site is a Replication Site , a program which has prtviously 

adopted the entire model and, as a result of implementation of the modal, 

can demonstrate significant child gain, compatible with data submitted by 

the original project for JDRP review. 

Figure 4 details the activities undertaken with component and model 

adoption sites and with continuation sites. Table 2 lists each of the 

sites and the components whic^i they have adopted. There are 17 component 

adoption sites; four model adoption sites and two replication/continuation 

sites. 

Component and model adoption sites . Component and model adoption sites 
have received extensive time commitments from the OUTREACH staff this past 
year. For example, in one of the sites (ARC of Hejiry and Stark Counties), 
a Child Development Specialist was hired in July, 1981 to serve the two county 
area who had had no previous teaching experience and only a high school diploma. 
The supervisor of the program requested training for this individual leading 
to model adoption and the OUTREACH Project agreed to provide the necessary 
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group and individual training experiences, follow-up programs and evalu- 
ation services. Over the course of the year, the Training Coordinator spent 
20 days training this one person, usually individually because of her special 
needs, but, in a group whenever possible. By the end of the year the evalu- 
ations of the program showed that children with mild and nx)derate handicap- 
ping conditions were being adequately served by this teacher in home-based 
settings. Sharing Centers will be initiated in this program in the late 
summer of 1982. 

This one example demonstrates the commitment made by the OUTREACH staff 
to quality, rather than quantity of training experiences. Each of the sites r 
trained during the year have had enouqh direct contact with project staff 
to facilitate long-term change and growth in their programs. The "Satisfac- 
tion with OUTREACH Services Questionnaires" completed by these individuals 
attest the effectiveness of this procedure (summaries of these questionnaires 
are found in Appendix A). 

« 

Contact is maintained on an informal basis with previously established 
adoption sites. Phone calls, inclusion on the newsletter mailing list, and 
special invitations to project sponsored events are all^means of maintaining 
this contact. For example, all sites which had adopted Sharing Centers were 
invited to a workshop in April on Sharing Centers; five sites attended and 
shared and updated information regarding this project component. Several 
sites have been helpful in demonstrating project components. When the Project 
prepared an NDN proposal in an attempt to obtain further funding for dissemi- 
nation of the Macomb 0-3 Model, several of the adoption/replication sites 
wrote letters expressing theiir willingness to participate in training per- 
sonnel and serving as* demonstration sites. Those letters can be found in 
the NDN Preservice/Inservice Proposal dated June, 1982. 
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Continuation sites. The Macomb 0-3 Regional Project has had two con- 
tinuation sites, secured during the third model demonstration year, 1978. 
In McDonough County, the 0-3 Project is housed in the McDonough County 
Rehabilitation Center (MCRS), while in Fulton County, the Project is housed 
in the Community Workshop and Training Center. Table 3 provides descrip- 
tions of the resources at these sites. 

Continuation sites regularly are involved with the OUTREACH staff in 
the following activities: training and consultation in model utilization, 
techniques of working with handicapped^ children and their parents, product 
development and dissemination, as well as other toDics needed by the sites' 
staff members. ^ Regularly scheduled site staff meetings are held in the 
OUTREACH office. Data on child gain, parent and staff satisfaction, satis- 
faction with OUTREACH services, and CDS (Child Development Specialist) 
competencies are maintained. In turn, the MCRC site has served as a demon- 
stration of model components for training sessions conducted by OUTREACH 
staff. These activities are specified in section 3.06 of Figure 4. 

The MCRC is located in Macomb and serves residents of McDonough 
County^ in a 12 month program which currently serves 31 handicapped or 
delayed children. The full-time CDS at the MCRC is Cathy (Hommel) 
Cunningham who has been with the Project Since the beginning of the model 
development phase. In 1975 she was one of the co-director's graduate 
assistants. In June, 1981, she received her M.S. degree in Education. 
Ms. Cunningham has received a broad range of unique training activities 
since starting her work and is indeed a highly qualified, skilled pro- 
fessional in working with both families and very young handicapped children, 
Her co-worker is Marilyn Peterson, who has a M.S. in Elementary Education; 
since she is new to the program, she has been involved in training with 
OUTREACH staff this past year. 
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The Community Workshop is located in Canton and serves residents of 
Fulton County. On August 15, 1980, Pam Smith was hired as CDS for that 
site. She has experience in working with juveniles and four years of ex- 
perience serving infants prior to her work as CDS for the 0-3 Project Com- 
munity Workshop. 



f 



Figure 4. Activities Accomplished for Site Stimulation Obiective . , 
3.00 Stimulate high quality programs, provide training arid fecnnical 
*S nRiFPTiuF assistance in the preparation, implementation, and evaluation 

uujtuiivt stages of a Macomb 0-3 Model adoption/replication 



at 



ACTIVITY 



DATE 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



la.oi 



4\ 



Conduct initial assessments, 
contacts to identify potential 
adoption sites. 

- Meeting with staff of Henry- 
Stark counties ARC 



Meeting with staff of Taze- 
well-Mason counties 0-3 
program 

Meeting with Project Director 
of Lake McHenry Regional 
Program 

Meeting with 0-3 staff of 
LaSalle County Easter Seal 
Program 

Meeting with Early Education 
Program Social Worker in 
Region 12 AEA, Sioux City, 
Iowa 

Meeting with staff of 0-3 
program in Covington, Ken- 
tucky 

Meeting with coordinator of 
0-3 program in Vermillion 
County, Illinois 

Conducted needs assessment 
in selected states with NDN, 
SI6 personnel 
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10-19-81 



10-22-81 
3-25-82 



Administrators (state, regional 
and local) in early interven- 
tion programs 



Training leading to component adoption 
requested from seven sites 



7-81 



10-7-81 



4-30-82 



3-26-82 



6-30-82 



1-82 
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Iowa, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin 



Needs assessment results in Appendix L, 
Outreach Application, February, 1982 • 



Figure 4. Activities Accomplished fat Site Stimulation Objective (Cont.) 

3.00 stimulate high quality programs, provide training and technical 
nnicrriuc assistance in the preparation, implementation, and evaluation 

uodttiivt stages of a Macomb 0-3 Model adoption/replication (cont'd.) 



ACTIVITY 



13 



;^3.01 - Meeting with selected stage 
(contM) agency, SIG, NDN personnel 



3.02 Complete adoption agreements 
with new sites. 

- U.C.D. of Greater St. Louis: 
WiA.D.E. Adoption 

- Henry and Stark Counties, 
Illinois ARC: Model Adopt- 
ion 

- Tazewell -Mason Counties 0-3 
Program, Illinois: Model 
Adoption 

- Lasalle County Easter Seal 
Program, Illinois: Sharing 
Centers Adoption 

- Lake McHenry Regional Pro- 
gram, Illinois: Sharing 
Centers Adoption 
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- Area Education Agency 12, 
Sioux City, Iowa: Sharing 
Center Adoption 
-Vermillion County 0-3 Pro- 
gram, Danville, Illinois: 
Sharing Center Adoption 



DATE 



10-2^-81 
4-29^82 



7-20-81 

10- 28-81 

11- 3-81 

11-12-81 

11-16-81 

6-30-82 
6-30-82 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Idaho, Iowa perse nne 



Adoption site administrators 
and direct service personnel 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



Documentation in project files 



Seven component or model adoption agree- 
ments signed 
Samples in Appendix I 
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Figure 4. Activities Accomplished for Site Stimulation Objective (Cont.) 
3.00 Stimulate high quality programs, provide training and technical 
OBJECTIVE assistance In the preparation/ implementation, and evaluation 

stages of a Macomb 0-3 Model adoption/replication (cont'd.) 



1 ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


3.03 Develop training schedules with 
adoption sites* 








- Group training sessions 
scheduled 


7-81 to 
6-82 


Component and model adoption 
rate staff 


Training session listed in Activity 3.04 
Sample training session announcements In ' 
Appendix B ' 


- On site training sessions 
scheduled 






w 


3.04 Conduct training for new adop- 
tion sites: 








- Home visit Training 


10- 19-81 

11- 24-81 
2-26-82 


Adoption Site Staff 


Training session evaluation Summary, 
Appendix A 


- Sharing Center Training 


10-26-81 

10- 30-81 

11- 16-81 






- W.A.D.E. Training 

- Assessment Training 


7-20-81 
5-10-82 

3-2-82 




46 , 


- Mandgement oystems iraimng 


12-4-81 
5-6r82 




• 
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Figure 4, Activities Accomplished for Site Stimulation Objective (Cont.) 
3.00 Stimulate high quality programs, provide training and technical 
OBJECTIVE assistance In the preparation, Implementation, and evaluation 

stages of a Macomb 0-3 Model adoption/replication (cont'd.) 



0) 



01 



ACTIVITY 



DATE 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION. RES.ULTS 



3.05 Provide for systematic follow-up 
for new adoption sites. 

- Telephone conferences 



3.06 



Site visits 
Henry & Stark Counties ARC 
Holiday School, Tazewell- 

Mason Counties 
Lasalle County Easter Seal 



Follow-up visits to project 
offices for training 



Follow-up evaluations of 
program 



Provide systematic follow-up 
services for continuation sites 
and previous adoption sites. 
(Continued on next page) 
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7-1^ ^ 
then fort 
nightly 
for mode 
sites 



11-21-81 
3-11-82 

3- 19-82 
5-10-82 

5- 14-82 

2-18-82 
2-19-82 

4- 26-82 

6- 3-82 

11-12-81 

2- 13-82 

3- 25-82 
6-14-82 



Adoption svte st^ff 



Adoption site staff 



Adoption site staff 



Adoption site staff 



Oocttmenta tion In project f +les 



Documentation in project files 
Evaluation of outreach services in 
Appendix A 



Documentation in project files 



Component evaluations in project flips 
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Figure 4. Activities Accomplished for Site Stimulation 0>iftt1ve (Cont.) 
3.00 Stimulate high quality programs, provide training and technical 
OBJECTIVE assistance in the preparation, impfeinentatlon, and evaluation 

stages of a Macomb 0-3 Model adoption/replication (cont'd.) 



C ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


3.06 - Continuation site staff 
(cont'd) meetings 


8- 10-81 

9- 17-81 

10- 23-81 
10-27-81 
12-16-81 
1-9-82 
3-25-82 
5-19-82 


Continuation site staff, direct 
service staff (3 Child Develop- 
ment Specialists) and administ- 
rators (2). 


Outreach Service EvaluatiDn summaries In 
Appendix A 

Sample minutes from staff meetings in 
Appendix J 


- Consul tive services to 
continuation sites to conduct 
child assessments 


11-12-81 

11- 16-81 

12- 2-81 
2-2-82 

2- 5-82 

3- 26-82 


Continuation site staff, project 
children and their families 


• 

Documentation in project files 


- Training sessions 


1- 26-82 

2- 18-82 
2-19-82 
2-26-82 

5- 19-82 

6- 3-82 


Continuation site staff 
• 


Outreach service evaluations summary in 
Appendix A 

Training session evaluation summary in 
Appendix A 


- Observation and evaluation 
activities 

4 if 


12-3-81 
12-9-81 
1-25-82 

1- 28-82 

2- 1-82 

2- 10-82 

3- 10-82 


Continuation site staff 

1 


Site evaluation on file in project office 
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Figure 4. Activities Accomplished for Site Stimulation ObiMtlve (Coht.) 
3.00 Stimulate high quality programs^, provide training l^technical 
OBJECTIVE assistance in the preparatlonf implementation, and evaluation 
stages of a Macomb 0-3 Model adoption/replication (cont'd.) 




ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


VJ» 
•r~ 

Li. 

3.07 


Provide training for staf^ mem- 
bers who will then serve 4^ ^ 










trainers 






\ • 




- Participation in "Strategies 
for Parent Involvement" as 
as student (WIU summer class) 


7-13/24- 
81 


Project Dissemination Coordinatoi 


^ Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach >» 
Application, February, 1982 




- Attendance at presentation by 
Harris Gabel (Vanderbilt 
University) on parent train- 
ing 


8-24-81 


Project Director, Project Dissem- 
ination Coordinator 


Documentation in project files 


- 


- Attendance at workshop by 
Harris Gabel on parent 
training 


8-25-81 


Project Dissemination Coord- 
inator 


Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 1 
Application, February, 1982 




- Attendance at training ses- 
sion in administration of the 
Adaptive Performance Instru- 
ment 


8-25/26- 
81 


Project Dissemination Coord- 
inator, Continuation Site 
Staff 


Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 
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- Consultation from David 
Shearer (Utah State) on. site 
stimulation, product develop- 
ment and dissemination 

- Attendance at workshop on 
time management by Dominic 
Parisi (Loyola University) 


9- 26/27- 
81 

10- 1-81 


All project staff 
All project staff 


Agenda for consultation found in 
Appendix B 

52 

ninutes from meeting tounci m wppenaix k 
of Outreach Application, February 1982 


o 
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^ figure 4^ Activities Accomplished for Site Stimulation Objective (Cont.) 

* Pi 3.00 Stimulate high quality programs, provide training and technical 

OBJECTIVE assistance In the preparation. Implementation, and evaulatlon 

stages of a Macomb 0-3 Model adoption/replication ^cont'd.) 





ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


— » 

^3.07 - Attendance at grant writing 
(cont'd) workshop (WIU) 


10-5/6- 
81 


All project staff 


Documentation in project files 


• 




- Consultation from Michael 
Woodard (T.A.D.S.) 


10-19/21- 
81 


All project staff 


Documentation in project files 






- Attendance at Faculty Develop 
ment Programs: Integrating 
Personal and Professional 
boa IS (WiU; 


• 1-13/15- 
81 


Project Director, Project 
Di ssemination Coordi nator 


Documentation in project files 


• 




- Consultation from David 
Shearer on curriculum 
development 


1-26/28- 
81 


All project staff 


Agenda found in Appendix B 


» 




- Attendance at workshop "Work- 
ing with Parents", Harris 
Gabel 


1-29/30- 
82 


Project Dissemination Coordin- 
ator, Continuation Site Staff 


Agenda found in Appendix B 


J 




Woodard on the consulting 
process 


2-26/28- 
81 


All project staff 


Agenda found in Appendix B 






- Observation and evaluation of 
staff presentations leading 
to staff training activities 


7-1-81 

to 
6-30-82 


All project staff 


Documentation in project files 
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Table 2 

Macomb 0-3 Project Adoption Sites 
Number of Staff, and Number of Children Served 
MODEL ADOPTION SITES 



Name and Address 
of Agency 



Number of Full and 
Part Time Staff 



Number of 
Children Served 



*Iowa Area Education 
Agency #16 
Burlington, I A 

*Wee Care Day Care Center 
425 North Prairie Avenue 
Macomb, IL 

Holiday School 
Pekin, IL 

Association For Retarded 
Citizens in Henry and 
Stark County, IL 



2 Full Time 



1 Part Time 



2 Full Time 
1 Part Time 

1 Full Time 



16 

8 

47 
16 



ERLC 



COMPONENT ADOPTION SITES 
Sharing Centers 



Blackhawk Area Special 3 Full Time 50 

Education District 
814 30th Avenue 
Ectst Moline, lA 

United Cerebral Palsy of 2 Full Time 15 

Dane Co. , Inc. 
2 We^t Mifflin Street 
Room 209 

Madison, WI 53703 

♦Community Counseling Center 2 Full Time 50 

4409 Main Street 1 Aide 

Quincy, IL ^ 3 Support 

Little Egypt Early 2 Full Time 26 

Childhood Program 3 Aides 

Karnak, IL 

♦University Pre-School 2 Full Time 43 

11 Horrabin Hall 6 Aides 

Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 

Southern Prairie 1 Full Time 26 

AEA #15 1 Aidfe 

Box 55, R.R. #5 2 Support 

Q Ottumwa, I A 



55 
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Name and Address 
of Agency 



Number of Full and 
Part Time Staff 



Number of 
Children Served 



Southern Prairie 
AEA #15 
Fairfield, I A 

Southern Prairie 
AEA #15 
Sigourney, I A 

Project NOW - Home Start 

Program 
Rock Island, IL 

Lake McHenry Regional Program 
Gurnee, IL 

LaSalle County Easter Seal 
Ottawa, IL 

Vermilion Mental Health and 
Developmental Center, Inc. 
Danville, IL 

Riverside-Good Counsel, Inc. 
Covington, KY 



1 Full Time 

1 Aide 

1 Support 

1 Full Time 

1 Aide 

1 Support 

10 Full Time 



11 Full Time 
2 Full Time 



3 Full Tirite 
1 Part Time 



35 Full Time 



20 

18 

120 

400+ 
40 
45 

50 



ERIC 



WADE 



Bushnell -Prairie City 
* Preschool 
856 North Main Street 
Bushnell, IL 

Colchester Pre-School 
Early Childhood Special 

Education District 
Colchester, IL 

Area AEA #16 

Iowa Wesleyan College 

Main Street 

Mt. Pleasant, lA 

United Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Greater 
St. .Louis 

St. Louis, MO 



3 Full Time 



1 Full Time 



3 Full Time 
1 Part Time 



25 Full Time 



35 



18 



10 



84 



♦Replication sites that were invited to serve as demonstration sites in the 
NDN project, and who agreed. 



in 

CO 


















Table 3. 


Macomb 0-3 


Direct Service 


Continuation Site Resources for 


1981-82. 




CO 


Site 


Amount of 
Funding 


Source of 
Funding 


Number of 
Children and 
Families Served 


number of 
Staff 


nualifi cations 
of Staff 


location of 
Physical Facility 


IKS 

/ 


McDonough County 

Rehabilitation 

Center 

Director: 
Jim Starnes 


$28,000 

# 


Illinois 
Department 
of Mental 
Health De- 
velopmental 
Disabilities 

Title XX 

County tax 
funds (708) 

Other fees 
and donations 


Total served 
since begin- 
ning 1978-1081: 
108 

Current Caseload 
1981-1982: 
31 


1.75 FTE 


M.S., Early 
Childhood 

Physical Ther- 
apist (R.P.T.) 

M.A. .Elementary 
Education 


900 South Deere Rd 
Macomb, Illinois 


57 


Conmunity Workshop 
Training Center 

Director: 
Judy Zimmemian 


$26,000 


Illinois 
Department 
of Mental 
Health 

Development- 
al Disabili- 
ties 

Fulton 

County Board 
for the 
Handicapped 


Total served 
since begin- 
ning 1978-1981: 
97 

Current Caseload 
1981-1982: 
16 


1.50 FTE 


B.S. , Education 
(Early Child- 
hood Certifica- 
tion) 

M.sl , Special 
Education 


500 North Main St. 
Canton, Illinois 

5 fa 

* • 


ERIC 


• 
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Objective 4.00 : 

Provide training to others; provide short term training in 
model component competencies and topics related to working 
with handicapped young children and their families. 

Training sessions conducted by the OUTREACH staff continue to be 
in response to local, regional and state requests and include workshops, 
conferences, and demonstrations, lectures, simulated activities, audio- 
visual presentations, and workshops. Figure 5 contains comprehensive in- 
formation on the various types of staff development/training conducted by 
the OUTREACH staff. 

As in the previous two surrmers, a summer course was again offered, in 
1981 through Western Illinois University with the Project Director function- 
ing in her role as Professor of Education. This two week, intensive three 
semester hour graduate course. El. Ed. 675, entitled, "Strategies for Effec- 
tive Parent/Family Involvement in Programs for Very Young Children" included 
12 participants with a variety of backgrounds. As in the past, the course 
was designed to include contents related to handicapped children and to in- 
corporate the cooperative assistance of personnel from the Illinois First 
Chance projects in the State of Illinois, including Project RHISE, Peoria 
0-3» HI-MAPS^ and Project .Pre-Start* Evaluations of this course are in- 
cluded in the OUTREACH proposal, dated February, 1982. 

In addition to the opportunity to present content in summer graduate 
courses, the OUTREACH staff has also been invited to maJce presentations to 
a number of university and corrmunity classes throughout the school year. 

One of the major training efforts undertaken by the OUTREACH staff 
were the monthly 0-3 Consortium Meetings for Region IB Developmental Dis- 
abilities Programs in Illinois. Monthly training sessions were conducted^ 
for an average of 20 parent/infant educators in conjunction with the Pfeoria 
0-3 OUTREACH Project., Training topics were selected each month by those" 



attending the sessions. Seven of these meetings were held in 1981-1982. 

Personnel attending training sessions this year included parent/ 
infant educators, pre-school handicapped teachers, day care and Head Start 
personnel, nurses, students, and other support professionals and parapro- 
fessianals. Project sponsored workshops, conferences and in-services pro- 
vided training in specific topics in the field of Early Childhol^d Handi- 
capped Education. 
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OBJECTIVE 



Figure 5. Activities Accomplished for Training Objective 
4.00 Provide training to others; provide short term training In models,^^ 
component competencies and topics related to working w1 tl^lJandl- \ 
capped young children and their families / n 



"in- 

3 



4.01 
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ACTIVITY 



Conduct Inservlce workshops for 
selected agencies on topics re- 
lated to project competencies » 
and topics related to programs 
for young handicapped children. 

- "Working with Parents** spon- 
sored by project (Harris Gabel) 

- Inservlce training for special 
education aides in Tazewell/ 
Mason County Special Education 
Cooperative (Normal Develop- 
ment, working with parents) 

- Adaptive Performance Instru- 
ment Workshop co-sponsored by 
the project and West Central 
111. Spec. Ed. Cooperative 

- Inservlce workshop at Warren/ 
Achievement Center, Monmouth, 
Illinois (working with parents 



Parent Involvement Conference 
cosponsored by Iowa Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Macomb 0-3 
Project, Project RHISE and 
Peoria 0-3 Project 



N DATE 



8-24-81 



8-21-81 



8-26/ 
27-81 
8-28-81 



10-2-81 



11-19/ 
20-81 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



23 Direct service personnel 



19 Direct service personnel 



13 Direct service j^ersonnel 

37 Direct service and admln- 
instrative personnel 

17 Direct service personnel 
serving children with handi- 
caps 

Direct service personnel serv- 
ing children with handicaps 



documemtation/evaluation results 



Documentation in Appendix F 
Outreach Application, February, 1982, 

Training evaluation In summary In 
Appendix A 



Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 
Documentation In Appendix F , Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 

Training evaluation suirmary in Appendix A 



Training evaluation summary In Appendix A 
Documentation letters In Appendix E of 
Outreach Application, February, 1982 
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Figure 5. Activities Accomplished for Training Objective (Cont.) 
4,00 Provide training to others; provide short term training in model 
OBJECTIVE component competencies and topics related to working with handi- 

capped young children and th0ir families (cont'd.) 



01 
3 



ACTIVITY 



^ DATE 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



4.01 - Assessment Procedures Workshop 
(cont'd) for Project FINIS staff, 
Marshall town, Iowa. 

- Curriculum and Parent Involve- 
ment Workshop at Tazewell- 
Mason Special Education Coop- 
erative 

- Transition Practices Workshop 
at Hancock County, Illinois 
Teacher Institute 

- Organization development, im- 
plementation and evaluation of 
Regional 0-3 Consortium 
Meetings 



4.02 Sponsor 3 semester hour graduate 
course at W.I.U. 



- "Strategies for Effective 
Parent Involvement" 



- Participants: 



Project RHISE 
staff 

Hi -MAPS staff 
Pre-start staff 
ni. fioard of 
Education 
representativ 
Neonatal Inten- 
sive Care 
Staff 



ERJC 



11-30-81 



3-12-82 



2-11-82 



9- 2-82 

10- 7-81 

11- 23-81 
1-26-82 

3- 2-82 

4- 26-82 
6-14-82 



7-13/ 
24-81 



17 Direct service personnel 
serving young children with 
handicaps 

Direct service personnel 



5 Direct serv^pe personnel 
serving young children 



Direct service personnel from 
all 0-3 programs in Develop- 
mental Disabilities Region 
(average attendance of 20). 



Training evaluation summary in Appendix A 



Training evaluation summary in Appendix A 



Documentation in project files 



Sample agenda in Appendix B 
Documentation in project files 



Direct service personnel, 
graduate students 



Course description In Appendix E of Out- 
reach Application; February, 1982. 

Training evaluation summary in Appendix A 
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Q \ Figure 5. Activities Accomplished for Training Objective (Cont.) 
^ 4,00 Provide training to others; provide short term training In model 
OBJECTIVE component competencies and topics related to working with handi- 
capped young children and their families (cont'd,) 


/ 

/' 


uJ ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


o. 

4.03 Cosponsor Second Annual Infant 
Symposium with Project RHISE and 
Peoria 0-3 Project. 

^ - Planned conference 

- Arranged for speakers 

- Made presentations 


3-25/26- 
81 


Direct service personnel and 
administrators from programs 

handicaps 
Medical personnel 
Undergraduate and graduate 

students 
Parents 


Symposium agenda in Appendix B 
Evaluation summary in Appendix A 


- Conducted evaluations 






6G ^ 

t 
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• 
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Objective 5,00 : 

To participate in national » state and local coordination and 
activities related to the education of young handicapped children. 

The focus of the project has expanded from state and regional coordi- 
nation and activities to an extensive involvement with cooperative efforts 
at the national level, particularly in relation to the HCEEP Rural Network. 
A complete listing of all national, state and local activities may be found 
in Figure 6. 

Staff members have actively parti^pated in the Illinois First Chance 
^sortium, strongly supporting its goals and objectives through active 
leadership, participation in network sponsored or approved events and in 
initiating activities such as the Infant Symposium and summer university 
course at Western Illinois University. The Project Director was elected 
chairperson of the Consortium for a second y#lr in the fall of 1981. A 
major thrust of this group's cooperative effort this past year was the 
production of a directory listing HCEEP projects in the state and describing 
services to handicapped children from birth to eight offered by Illinois 
Fj^Trst Chance projects. A state wide technical assistance network was de- 
veloped by the First Chance projects to provide assistance to school dis- 
tricts and special education cooperatives in planning and Implementing in- 
service programs for early education/special education staff and support 
service personnel . 

The Macomb Project, with two other Illinois First Chance projects, 
conducted a two day Infant Symposium in March. Nationally and interna- 
tionally recognized special educators, as well as others serving birth to 
three handicapped children and their families, lectured and interacted with 
the 72 participants who came to Peoria from Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky and 
Wisconsin, as well as from other states for the workshop. The Project 
Director served as an introductory speaker, made a major presentation and 



served as co-facili tator for two other panels. The Training Coordinator 
worked with the other two projects in planning the symposium and also made 
a presentation. 

OUTREACH Project personnel have maintained a close working relationship 
with Ms. Lynn Moore, who became the Early Childhood Education Specialist 
at the Illinois State Board of Education in the fall of 1981. The efforts 
to develop a state wide technical assistance program by the First Chance 
Consortium have been coordinated with Ms. Moore and with the support of a 
grant for $1,400 from the State Board of Education. 

Extensive involvement with the^CEEP Rural Network has been developed 
over the last two project years. In 1981, Patricia Hutinger was elected 
chairperson of the Rural Network; she also serves as Editor-in-Chief of a 
series of Rural Monographs. She represented the Project at all Rural Network 
board meetings and served on the National Rural Network Workshop Planning 
Committee. 

Project staff are involved in the production of the rural monographs 
which cover a variety of topics specific to rural areas but adaptable to 
the urban scene. The manuscripts are written and coordinated by adminis- 
trators and staff of projects from all over the country, as we'll as others 
who have long been active in the birth to three movement in rural areas. 

Other coordinated efforts with regional, state and national agencies 
and projects are detailed in the following pages. 



Figure 6. Activities Accomplished for National, State, Local Coordination Objective 
5.00 Participate in national, state, and local coordination and 
OBJECTIVE activities related to the education of young handicapped 

children 





ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


5.01 

u. 


Plan and participate in HCEEP 
Rural Network Activities. 

- Attend Rural Network board 
meetings 


9-23/25- 
81 

12-8/10 
81 

1-25/26- 
82 

4-14-82 

3-D/o- 

82 


Patricia Hutinger, Vice Chair- 
person 


Sample agenda in Appendix K of Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 
Documentation in project file 




- Attend regional and national 
Rural workshops and make 
presentations 


4/30/82- 
5-2-82 
5-5/8- 
82 


Administrators, direct service 
personnel, state agency personnel 
parents and students 


Workshop agenda in Appendix B 




- Chair Rural Network 


7-82 


Chairperson: Patricia Hutinger 


Documentation in project files and in 
Appendix K, Outreach Application, Feb- 
ruary, 1982. 




~ Disseminate Rural Network 
monographs 


7-1-81 

to 
6-30-82 


Direct service personnel and 
administrators 


1815 monographs disseminated 




-• Prepare new monographs, as- 
sist in reviewing, editing 
and printing monographs and 
conference proceedings docu- 
ments 


7-1-81 
to 

6-30-82 


Direct service personnel and 
administrators 


4 monographs printed 

4 monographs now in draft, form 

2 proceedings documents printed 




- Chair Midwest Regional 
Ne twork 


6-12-81 
to 

6-30-82 


Chairperson: Patricia Hutinger 


Documentation in project files 


ERLC 
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• 


• 
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Figure 6, Activities Accomplished for National, State, Local Coordination Objective (Cont.) 
^5.00 Participate in national, state, and local coordination and 
OBJECTIVE activities related to the education of young handicapped 

children (cont'd.) 



0) 

&^ 


ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


uIS.Ol - Served on Rural Network In- 
(cont'd) corporation Committee 


12-8-81 

to 
6-30-82 


Patricia Hutinger, member of 
commi ttee 


Documentation in project files 




- Served on Task Force for 
fund raising 


5- 8-82 
to 

6- 30-82 


Patricia Hutinger, Task Force 
member 


Documentation in project files 

• 


5.02 


Plan and participate in Illinois 
First Chance Consortium activ- 
ities. 










- Develop agenda for Consortium 
meetings 


7-1-81 

to 
6-30-82 


Staff of HCEEP demonstration 
and outreach projects in Illi- 
nois 


Sample agenda in Appendix K of Outreach. 
Application, February, 1982. 




- Serve as chairperson for 
Consortium 


7-1-81 

to 
6-30-82 


Chairperson: Patricia Hutinger 


Documentation in project files 




MLLcllCl l/UlloUT t 1 Ulil lilccUlll^b 


10-1/2- 
81 

12-10-81 

3- 24-82 

4- 21-82 
6-2-82 


Project Director and selected 
project staff 


Documentation in project files 
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- Coordinate development, edit 
and print Illinois First 
Chance Directory 


10-81 


Administrator, direct service 
personnel in school districts 
and cooperatives and state 
and regional agency personnel 


Directory in Appendix H 


ERLC 
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OBJECTIVE 



Figures, Activities Accomplished for National, State, Local Coordination Objective (Cont.) 

5.00 Participate in national, state, and local coordination and 
activities related to the education of young handicapped 
children (cont'd.) 



ACTIVITY 



DATE 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



3 

5.02 - Disseminate 
(cont'd) Directory 



First Chance 



ERIC 



Prepare grant proposal re- 
que^ttng funding for symp- 
osium sponsored by members 
of Consortium 

Co-sponsor Second Annual 
Infant Symposium in Peoria, 
Illinois (Required organiz- 
ational meetings, telephone 
contacts) 



5.03 Plan and participate in cooper- 
ative INTERACT activities. 

- Participate in INTERACT 
meetings to identify 
competencies needed by 0-3 
teachers^ and to write 
monograph 

7 J 



10-81 
to 
6-30-82 



11-12-81 



3-25/26- 
81 



2-10/12- 
81 

4-13/15- 
81 



Administrator, direct service 
personnel in sqhool districts 
and cooperatives and state and 
regional agency personnel 

Merril -Lynch 



Direct service personnel and 
administrators serving young 
children with handicaps 

Medical personnel 

Undergraduate and graduate 
personnel 

Parents 



Teacher Training Programs 
Programs serving young 
children with handicaps 



442 First Chance Directories disseminated 



Proposal not funded 
Documentation in project files 



Symposium agenda in Appendix B 
Cooperative effort documentation in 
project files and i?^ Appendix K, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982. 



Documentation in project files and in 
Appendix K, Outreach Application, Feb- 
ruary, 1982 ^ ^ 
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^ Figures, Activities Accomplished for National, State, Local Coordination Objective (Cont.) 

^ 5^>eG" Pa rticipate- in nati on al > state, and Tocal^ c oo r di n a tio n a nd 

OBJECTIVE activities related to the education of young handicapped 

chi Idren (cont'd, ) 



ACTIVITY 



3 



uI5.04 Participate in cooperative 
local agency activities 

- Attend Interagency Council 
Meeting 



- Conduct child assessments for 
local Special Education Co- 
operative 

- Assist in preschool screening 
program Henry & Stark Coun- 
ties, Illinois 

- Cooperative efforts on child 
follow-up study with staff 
of St. Francis Neonatal 
Intensive Care Unit, Peoria, 
Illinois 

- Assist local special educat- 
ion cooperative and local 
pediatricians in determining 
need for recruiting pediatric 
psychiatrist to area 

- Co-sponsor Assessment work- 
shop for school district 
staff in area 



ERIC 



DATE 



9-16-81 

2- 17-82 

3- 17-82 

4- 14-82 

5- 82 



5-14-82 



12-17-81 
1-20-82 

4- 19-82 

5- 24-82 



4-6-82 



8-26/27- 
81 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



Personnel from local social 
service agencies 



Special Education Cooperative 
staff 



50 children in Henry County 



Regional medical personnel 



Local medical personnel and 
local administrator from Spec- 
ial Education Cooperative 



Direct service personnel, ad- 
ministrators from local Special 
Education Cooperative 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



Documentation in project files 



Documentation in project files 



Documentation in project files 



Documentation in project files 

and in Appendix K, Outr§ach Application, 

February, 1982 



Documentation in project files 



Documentation in Appendix F of Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 
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OBJECTIVE 



Figure 6. Activities Accomplished for National, State, Local Coordination Objective (Cont.) 
5.00 Participate In national, state, and local coordination and 

activities related to the education of young handicapped 

children (cont'd.) 



01 



ACTIVITY 



3 



5.04 - Participated in an "Issues 
(cont'd) and Answers" session on 

funding for special education 
for local special education 
cooperative 

- Participated in Science Con- 
ference for local school dis- 
tricts at Western Illinois 
University 



5.05 



{ i 



Serve on conmittees and boards 
as invited and as such service 
meets project assumptions. 

- Serve on committee on 
Training and Recruiting 
Personnel In Rural Areas, 
T.A.D.S. 

- Serve on board of directors 
of Illinois UCP 



- Serve as Chairperson of 
Illinois UCP's Professional 
Services and Advisory 
Committee 



ERIC 



DATE 



3-07-82 



9-25-81 



5-18/20- 
82 



7-1-81 

to 
5-15-82 

7-1-81 

to 
5-15-82 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



Special educators and care 
providers from five county areas 



Teachers and school personnel 
from districts in Illinois 



Patricia Hutinger, committee 
member 



Patricia Hutinger, member. 
Board of Directors 



Chairperson: Patricia Hutinger 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



Documentation in project files 



Documentation in Appendix F of Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 



Docli^ntation in Appendix B 




Documentation in project 
Appendix K, Outreach Application, February, 
1982. 

Documentation in project files and in 
Appendix K, Outreach Application, February, 
1982 
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OBJECTIVE 



Figure 6. Activities Accomplished for National, State, Local Coordination OMectlve (Cont.f 
5.00 Participate in national, state, and local coordination and 

activities related to the education of young handicapped 

children (cont'd.) 



ACTIVITY 



3 



^ 5.05 - Serve on board of directors 
(cont'd) for Wee Care 



- Serve on Planning Committee 
for Very Special Arts 
Festival 



(J 




DATE 



7-1-81 
to 

6- 30-82 

7- 1-81 
to 

6-30-82 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



Patricia Hutinger: member. 
Board of Directors 



Patricia Hutinger, member. 
Planning Committee 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



Documentation in project files 



Documentation in project files and 
in Appendix K, Outreach Application, 
February, 1982 



Objective 6.00 : 

Provide consultant services related to services for young 
Chi Idren. 

Consultant services requested from and provided by the staff of the 
OUTREACH Project ranged from consultation about individual children to in- 
formation about interagency cooperation, funding sources , Nj^st effective- 
ness data and curriculum to consulting with graduate students on master's 
degree projects. The consultative activities of the staff for the fourth 
year of OUTREACH are enumerated in Figure 7. 

The Project Di rector ^las maintained an on-going consultative role 
with the West Central minois Special Education Cooperative, providing 

1 

consultation on diagnostic procedures , and least restrictive alternatives 
with the Director and Preschool Coordinator. They have collaborated to 
develop a plan to coordinate birth to three services with the public school 
programs . 



Objective 6.00 : 

Provide consultant services related to services for vouna 
children. ^ 

Consultant services requested from and provided by the staff of the 
OUTREACH Project ranged from consultation about individual children to in- 
formation about interagency cooperation, funding sources, cost effective- 
ness data and curriculum to consulting with graduate students on master's 
degree projects. The consultative activities of the staff for the fourth 
year of OUTREACH are enumerated in Figure 7. 

The Project Director has maintained an on-going consultative role 
with the West Central Illinois Special Education Cooperative, providing 
consultation on diagnostic procedures, and least restrictive alternatives 
with the Director and Preschool Coordinator. They have collaborated to 
develop a plan to coordinate birth to three services with the public school 
programs . 



Figure 7. Activities Accomplished for Consultation Objective 
6.00 Provide consultant services reldted to services for young handi- 
OBJECTIVE capped children 



ACTIVITY 



ERIC 



b>01 Provide consultive services to 

students concerninq services for 
young handicapped children. 

- Thesis advisement 



Training in assessment 



Advisement of students in 
services for young children 

Provide materidls for pro- 
jects> papers, class presen- 
tations 



6.0^? Consultant service to state 
agencies- 

- Provide WIU course descrip- 
c i tions 

- Respond to request for proj- 
ect information 

- Provide information on pro- 
gram costs for proposed state 
legislation for mandated 

3-5 services 



DATE 



7-2-81 
7-10-81 

7- 28-81 

8- 4-81 



7-26/28- 
81 



7-28-81 



11-11-81 



8-12-8] 
10-14-81 
8-19-81 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



Graduate students at Western 
Illinois University 



Graduate students at Western 
Illinois University 



Graduate students at Western 
Illinois University 

Graduate students at Western 
Illinois University 



Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction 

Louisiana State Planning 
Council for Developmental 
Disabilities 

Temple University Law School 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



Documentation in project files 



Documentation In project files 
Documentation in Appendix F, Outreach 
Application, February, 1982^ 

Documentation in project files 



Documentation in project files 



Documentation in project files 



Request in Appendix E of Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 

Request in Appendix E of Outreach 
Application, February, 1982 



Figure?. Activities Accomplished for Consultation Objective (Cont.) 

6.00 Provide consultant services related to services for young handi- 
OBJECTIVE capped children (cont'd.) 



ACTIVITY 



CD 

^ 6.03 Provide consultant services to 
local and state legislators* 

- Provide project awareness 
materials and Rural Network 
material s 

- Attend coffee hours for 
congresspersons 



6.04 
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Provide materials regarding 
effectiveness of early inter- 
vention to state legislator/ 
lobbiests 



Provide consultant services to 
programs serving young children 
with handicaps. 

- Assistance in grant proposal 
preparation 

- Sent copy of first year dem- 
onstration project proposal 

- Provided update on curriculum 
materials 

- Two day consultation on 
program administration 



DATE 



7-1-81 
7-7-81 



7-1-81 
12-8-81 

11-3-81 



9- 22-81 

10- 2-81 
9-29-81 



12-24-81 
1-11-81 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



Senator Percy 
Congressman Railsback 



Senator Percy 



Carroll Hughes (Ferris, Illinois 



Northwest Child Development 
Center; Powell, Wyoming 

Holmes County Training Center; 
Holmesville, Ohio 

TADS; Curriculum Resources for 
In fants 

Chisago County Developmental 
Achievement Center; Chicago 
County, Minnesota 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



Documentation in project file 



Documentation in project file 



Letter in Appendix E of Outreach Applica- 
tion, February, 1982. 



Letter in Appendix E, Outreach Application, 

February, 1982 

Letter in Appendix E, Outreach Application, 

February, 1982. 



Docun^entation in project files 
Evaluation in Appendix A 



Sir 
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Objective 7.00 : 

Monitor and evaluate the quality and effectiveness of the 
activities listed under 1.00, 2.00, 3.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 
and the quality and effectiveness of the results. 

Outreach services evaluation . Evaluation procedures conducted fol- 
lowing Project sponsored activities indicate an overall satisfaction with 
OUTREACH efforts. Evaluations were conducted for all awareness, staff 
development and modeVcomponent adoption activities as well as on dissemi- 
nated products. The results of these evaluations were used to monitor the 
quality and effectiveness of the various OUTREACH activities; procedures, 
format, materials of the different activities were modified as needed based 
upon feedback from the participants in the OUTREACH sessions. Figure 8 
lists all monitoring and evaluation activities. 

Computerized systems continued to be developed and revised by the 
Project's Computer Programmer as needed to keep track of those using Project 
materials. The computer record includes names, addresses, dates, and mate- 
rials with follow-up evaluations added to the computer record as they are 
received. This system allows for easy access to valuable information about 
the use of Project materials. Evaluations of materials indicate that they 
are having impact on many other programs (results of the computer system 
are included in Appendix J of the OUTREACH Application, February, 1982). 

The time spent and the costs of various OUTREACH activities can be 
obtained from the Staff Activities Accountability Program (SAAP). This 
system has been used by both the OUTREACH staff and continuation site 
staff in order to document time and cost information on OUTREACH services 
and model activities. An article about the use of SAAP has been published 
in Effective Strategies in the Collection and Analysis of Cost Data in Rural 
Programs , Making It Work in Rural Communities: A Rural Network Monograph 
(Black, T. and Hutinger, P., 1981). It is entitled, "Collecting Cost 
Analysis Data in a Rural Home-Based Infant Project: The Macomb 0-3 Regional 
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Project." The Project Director was asked to write an article about the 
use of SAAP in rural programs by Michael Hagen, Ed.D., who directs a model 
school-age program in Montana (this paper is contained in Appendix E). 

Model implementation evaluations. Child gain scores on the Al pern- 
io' 1 and the REEL are maintained at the continuation sites and the^two 
model adoption sites on a schedule similar to that used during the three- 
year demonstration period. These scores will be analyzed by Dr. John 
Irv-in, now Of Lexington, Kentucky. His report and a sample of child data 
from sites is contained in Appendix 0 of the OITREACH Aoplication, 
February, 1982. 

Evaluations of each component of the model being used by adoption 
sites are completed for each site during the year. The forms used in 
tnis evaluation have been revised in the past year and are included in 
Appendix D. These evaluations are used to target further training needs 
for the staff at particular sites and to determine the degree to which 
the site is successfully implementing the model component. 

Child follow-up evaluations. An attempt is currently underway to 
systematically follow up on children who were previously in the project. 
This follow-up was initiated late in the third project year and has con- 
tinued during the fourth year in cooperation with the director of the 
West Central Special Education Cooperative who permitted us to obtain 
data on children. Thus far. 36 children have been located. 



OBJECTIVE 



Tigure a, Activities Accomplished for Evaluation Objective 
7.00 Monitor and evaluate the quality and effectiveness of the activ'ities 

listed under 1.00, 2.00, 3.00, 4.00. and 6.00, and the quality 

and effectiveness of the results 



OG 

-ar 



ACTIVITY 



01 Refine existing materials used 
to evaluate sites who adopt the 
model . 

- Revised Home Visit, Sharing 
Center and W.A.D.E. on-site 
evaluation forms 

- Revised Parent Satisfaction 
questionnaire 



7.02 Refine existing materials used 
to evaluate effectiveness of 
awareness, training activities 

- Revised evaluation forms for 
awareness presentation, con- 
sultations, staff develop- 
ment, and training activities 



7.03 Evaluate all activities listed 
under 1.0. 2.0, 3.0, 4.0, 5.0, 
and 6.0 and the quality and 
effectiveness of the results 



DATE 



Wi nter 
1982 



Spring 
1982 



Winter 
1982 



7-1-81 

to 
6-30-82 



TARGET AUDIENCE 



Component and n)odel adoption 
site personnel 



Component and model adoption 
site personnel 



Participants in awareness, con- 
sultation and training sessions 



Project staff 



DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 



Evaluation forms in Appendix A 



Questionnaire in Appendix D 



Evaluation ^orms in Appendix D 



See "Evaluation Result^' for Objectives 
1.0, 2 0. 3.0. 4.0, 5.0, 6.0, and 8.0 
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Objective 8.00 : 

Refine and disseminate model approaches for OUTREACH activities. 
The major activities related to this objective during the past year 
has been the dissemination of information regarding the management and 
organizational practices employed in the Project Director and staff. A 
paper written by Patricia Hutinger, "A Rural Child-Parent Service OUTREACH 
Project: Basic Assumptions and Principles" articulates the Project's approach 
to OUTREACH activities; this has been disseminated along with information 
regarding the Staff Activities Accountability Program (SAAP) and the computer 
t'^acl'ing system for products and evaluation data. Figure 9 contains par- 
ticulars of these activities. 



0 



IT) 


Fiqure 9. Activities Accomplished for Model OUTREACH Approaches Objective 
8.00 Refine and disseminate model approaches for Outreach activities which 

OBJECTIVE ^^^^ others 


lit 


ACTIVITY 


DATE 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


DOCUMENTATION/EVALUATION RESULTS 


—it 

C 8.01 


Refine and disseminate basic 
assumptions 










- Dissemination of paper writ- 
ten by Patricia Hutinger 
entitled "A Rural Parent - 

ect: Bas^c Assumptions and 
Principles" 


7-1-81 

to 
6-30-82 


Outreach personnel and other 
interested individuals 


Paper in Appendix C, Outreach Application, 
February, 1982 * . 


8.02 


PoFi no Ar\f\ H 1 QQPmi n^^l'P mnHpl 

i\Ci 1 lie ullU U 1 ^ ^Clli 1 1 ICl UC IIIUUC 1 

procedures for accomplishing 
selected outreach activities 










- Disseminate information re- 
garding Staff Activities 
Accountability Program 


7-1-81 

to 
6-30-82 


Direct service personnel and 
administrators 


Documentation in project files 


• 


- Disseminate information 
regarding computer tracking 
systan 


7-1-81 
to 

6-30-82 


Direct service personnel and 
administrators 


Documentation in project files 


» 

• 


- Development of microcomputer 
software for Staff Activities 
ArroLint;^hi 1 i t v Proaram 

* 


6-82 


Outreach personnel 


Documentation in Project files 
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• 




• 


• 

• 



Project Adim'm'st>^dtion 

OUTREACH Staff 

The following staff positions were filled for the fourth year of 
OUTREACH: 

Project Director (half time): Patricia Hutinger, Ed,D, 

Dissemination Coordinator (full time): Bonnie Smith-Dickson, M.A, 

Training Coordinator (three quarter time): Kathleen McCartan, Ph,D/ 

Secretary (full time): Laurel Husted (4-81 to 10-81) 

Mary Haney (11-81 to*7-82) 

Brief job descriptions may be found in the OUTREACH proposal dated 
February, 1982. Vitae for staff are contained in Appendix K of this report. 

Both the Project Director and the Dissemination Coordinator have had 
previous experience working with the OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project, 
The Training Coordinator position was filled early in the project year by 
a person who had had previous experience in training, working with pre- 
school handicapped children and with federal grants. The secretary (Laurel 
Husted) resigned her position in October because of a family move; she was 
replaced by Mary Haney who had much previous secretarial experience. The 
Director and both Coordinators had the opportunity to engage in staff de- 
velopment and training activities in the form of university classes, semi- 
nars, workshops, and conferences. Figure 5 provides a listing of these 
activities , 
Additional Personnel 

The work done by the OUTREACH staff during the fourth year was enhanced 
by a number of persons not on a full-time staff basis. Activities accom- 
plished included the following: 

-Program evaluation and revision of project materials (parent 
training and staff development) 

-Planning and development of training packages for training staff 
to work with families 
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-Training on strategies for working with parents and in-service 
presentation on the same 

-Training on the Adaptive Performance Instrument (A.P.I.) in- 
service in conjunction with West Central Illinois Special 
Education Cooperative 

-Evaluation of and suggestions for production and dissemination 
of Project materials 

-Staff development and strategies for awareness dissemination 
of Project 

-Strategies for impacting at state level and follow-up on mar- 
keting and packaging of Project materials 

-Development and refinement of awareness materials, project 
products, publications and staff development in consultation 
techniques 

-Evaluate, edit, develop format for Core Curriculum revision 

-Development and revision of the Macomb 0-3 Core Curriculum 

-Review and revision of the competencies for child development 
specialists 

-Development of plans, procedures for project training activities 
and rural nx)nograph product 

-Development of a staff training package and evaluation 

-Development of activities, adaptations for Core Curriculum 
revision 

-Computer programming 0-3 dissemination materials and budget 
-Evaluation activities and microcomputer data processing activities 
-Evaluation activities for Project 
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* Advisory Council 

The Advisory Council is made up of nine members whose function is 
advisory in nature rather than policy-making. Members are advocates for 
the Project and serve on task forces or consult as necessary. Membership 
currently includes Dr. Patricia Hutinger, Project Director; Mr. Michael 
Lewis, Administrator of Warren Achievement School, Monmouth, Illinois; 
Mrs. Winona Mai pass, interested member of the community possessing an ad- 
vanced degree, nurse's training, and prior experience in special education; 
Mr. James Starnes, Director of the McDonough County Rehabilitation Center, 
Macomb (also a continuation site); Dr. Donald Troyer, Chairperson of the 
Department of Elementary Education, Western Illinois University; and Dr. 
Ronald Dente, Director of Special Education AEA #16, Burlington, Iowa. 
Informal contacts with individual advisory council members are made fre- 
quently tRoughout the year and Dr. Dente served as a consultant to the 
project during the fourth project year. 
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Summary ^ 

This section concludes the ^'Accomplishment Reporting" portion of 
the OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project Progress Report. JDRP approval 
has projected the Macomb Project into national recognition and cooperative 
efforts at the state level in several states. The Project staff *s leader- 
ship in the HCEEP Rural Network has increased the project visability in 
rural areas and the cooperative efforts with other rural projects through- 
out the nation. Efforts within the state, such as the Illinois First Chance 
Consortium and the Regional 0-3 Consortium, are other examples of the ef- 
fort made by the Project to provide services to programs serving young 
children with handicaps in the most cost effective, efficient manner. The 
quality time commitment to adoption sites, and the extensive work in train- 
ing of others speak to the need for the project's services in the area of 
staff development and site stimulation and training. Even without the 
prospect of federal funding for a fifth year of OUTREACH, numerous requests 
for awareness, staff development and training activities are still being 
received by the Project staff. These activities will continue to the degree 
possible, utilizing personnel throughout the country already trained in 
model components who can serve as trainers of others and under the auspices 
of Western Illinois University. There remains a pressing need for 
upgrading the quality and quantity of services to young children with handi- 
caps and their families. The need for training professionals and parapro- 
fessionals to work as parent/infant program staff also remains. There is 
much work still to be done. 
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APPENDIX A. OUTREACH SERVICE EVALUATION RESULTS 



LlLcJ oJb btiatecjlei fuf tffective 
Invol VL'iiicnt in Proyrdiiis for Very 



Pdrerit/Fdiiiily 
Young Children 



July 13-J4, 19til 
Course E vdl udtion 



Please check one: 



2 Early childhood teacher 

_3 ^[arly childhood supervisor/ coordi na tor 

J) ^Support staff 

Q ^Mursery school staff 



JL 



Parent 



^ Other (specify) 



P. I.E. - i _ 

-p ubnc scnool r edcner 

1st Grade Teacher - 2 



Please check one: 



Affiliated^tUu 

6 P ublic school program 
y P ublic school program for handicapped 3-5 
n P rivate school program for handicapped 3-5 
A 0 -3 Program 



_Q Head Start 



J Q&y Care 



Other 




Or. Hutinger's 
sessions 



q v ery informative 

3__in formative 

not informative 



very interesting 
'interesting 
not interesting 



__very worthwh) K 
_worthwh1 le 
"not worthwhile 



r „nfc. Great deal of information co vered well in short t1»ne; organ zation was 
SfeTyUo-d ; r i'jui ' Utfb «Ji.c {l eni; f' BbUu . ni peop l e we r e h^i pruU fftU COurgi— 

was treated as gradua te level should be; topic was covered in depth. 

Di d r iUL Uiarc yuu r W tnuS'.aSm for ^^owies. 



2. 
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Julie Carter's 
presentation 



7 v ery informative 
n i nformative 
not informative 



jL_very interesting 
9 i nteresting 
not interesting 



_yery worthwhi l» 
34orthwhile 
"not worthwhile 



liJU 



-2- 



CoiiM 'nts- Pf-esentatiun on the first dd>^ was hard to fo llow due to preocc upati on 
with orienting iiiyseTf to "cTass~equiremenTs"rTl was too mucTTToT^lie nrsi day. 
Interest was not high, since I already had the information. ^ 



3. Teresa Savage's and 
Beth Jaiiies' (Peoria 0- 
presentation 



3) 



very informative 
2_informati ve 
not informative 



very Interesting 
I interesting 
not Interesting 




very worthwhil 
worthwhile 
not worthwhile 



Coiwnents: V ery good; it helped me to establish a list of helping people for 

parental needs; their commitment and Involvement was very encouraging; 

I app reci a te d their f o rm a t o f present a tion a n d we a lth o f e Kp erianc a i th a ren 



4. Ron Schmerber's 

presentation 

(Project Pre Start) q very Informative 

-i Informative 
not Informative 



very Interesting c; v ery worthwhiL 
"interesting a w orthwhile 
"not Interesting not worthwhile 



Comments: 



Dynamic and at ease with the group; easy to listen to an4 understand; 



relaxed atmosphere; helps me to zero In on listening to parents; wish he would 
have given more in T o m at i on on ni5 prog r am; appwciatc M5 approach - "binan ^i*. 

profps'iinnfll" : 



5. Val Feldman's 
presentation 
(HI-MAPS) 



1 - not present 



_jjj/ery Informative 

Informative 

not Informative 



_very Interesting 
"interesting 
"not Interesting 



_yery worthwhilt 
"worthwhl le 
'not worthwhile 



Cooments: Well prepared - easy to listen to; nice to learn about people doing 
such great things with kids; helpful In finding out about hearing Impairment, 

I lu i w i n l i i a Tl A* lArtfliiAn* MMt- " Sirtlft* Af L6Wft" wit aittf tWdlrtfl - a COpy SnOUlg 



co wn uni cat 1 0ft ana la rtfluagt nefidS; "siy.s at LOVft" wis 



6. Steve Smith's & 
01 ck Rundall's 
o Presentations 
ErJc (Project RHI5E) 



A very Informative 

3_1nfonnat1 ve 

not Informative 



lOT 



very Interesting 
'interesting 
not interesting 



_very worthwhilt 
'worthwhile 
"not worthtrfhile 



UiLk's iiijteridi was -^^''^^^tllllL-^-Jlil-^— ^- ^^^^^ ^° follow. 



Luiiuin-Mi ts : - ""1. "T. ii'r~ — '• -— — ■ — -~ 

InfuriiiaLioii jbuuL jv.Lept.ifiy W.A.R. cycle was helpful; good inforiiidtio n . but 

neeatid more group Involvenient to'Reep oljr"triteTe"sTr"spertt too" much time reading 
nidtt;i'1dl.S-ia u:*— . ' 



7. HOW would you rdie the following general aspects of this course? 



M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 



1.75 
1.25 b. 
2.25 c. 
2.18 <1. 
1.75 e. 
1.45 f- 
1.25 g. 



M « 1.16 h. 
M » 1.75 i. 
M • 2 . 36 J 



excel lent 



Facilities 1 

Organization and planning 1 

Pre-course information 1 

Registration process 1 

Choice of activities 1 

Coordination of activities 1 
Child evaluation materials 

available 1 
Books, resource materials 

available 1 
Audio-visual materials 

used 1 

Assignments 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



ave rage 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 



poor 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 
5 



a. How would you rate the following? 

highly useful 



M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

N 
M 
M 
N 

M. 



2.5d 
1.36 
1.45 
1.27 
2.00 

1.58 
1.25 
1.50 
1.91 
2.50 



a. Textbook 1 

b. Handouts 1 

c. Resource materials 1 

d. Resource persons 1 

e. Audiovisual materials 1 

f. Assignments 

1. Research articles 1 

2. Bibliography 1 

3. Parent plan 1 

4. Readings 1 

5. Journal 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



useful 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



9. On a scale of 1 to 5, how would you rate the overall course? 

excellent average 
1.41 12 3' 



not useful 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



poor 
5 



10. 



Is the time scheduled this summer convenient for such a course? 
12 Y es 

0 No A better time would be ^ 



-4- 




11. What would you chauye in order to improve this course In the future? 

needed nio re detailed exp lanation of requ i rements and grading o n the first 

day» so we could get started on work Inviiedlately . 

ireecron¥ "or^fwbnnore^we^^ course - to lessen pressure. 

Le ss emphas i s on Knowles; too much sitting - needed two breaks. 

Good Information, but need less emphasis on 0*3 population. 

Offer as extension course - so more people would have access to 1t> 



\ 

12. What other such courses/workshops would you like to see us off^rTyList 
specific topics, if you wish. Suggest timing for scheduling, Ir^ou wish. 

Workshops on specific handicaps, such as Down's Syndrome. 

Sp6C1rie leChniquei/str^ategies ror worKing wicn language prooiems 
Course which dealt more with 5-7-year«old children 



biT^ea worKsnops 

Teacher effectiveness training 

Uiagnosmg aetayea development and metnods or neiping conai^ion 
Materials for early childhood education ■ new products, strategies. 



13. Other coimnents. • . 

Learned a great deal about Improving and expanding parent Involvement programs.* 

. 

Would like to see more days for workshop. 



mtmm. 
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I. v.i 1 uaL i uu I) r I' fubcn t uL ton' 
Ul-TKl.Ac'll: Mui'oi.ilj 0- i KeKiuh.il Project 
DaCe ut Prc:.cnLation: J^UgUSt 21^ 1 981_ 

Niijnc (Uptioiial): ^ , . 

Siu)nbuiiuji Agency: . J[a zew ij V Mds Special Education 

(kcupation: T eache r Aides>15; Teachers>3; Cert. Occup. Ther. Associate-1 

Numhc-r of iiandicappca children you bc rvc : Average - 20 (Total - 672) 

Prcsciitatiun topic: Early Childhood Growth Development & 

' WrlTTng' RTth "Parents ^ 

Overall t lie presentation was: 

6 excellent 1 2 ^oud \ tair pi^ur 

Please answer the following ijuestions usin^!,Lhis code: 

NA--Not applicable 1-tJever 2-Some l i mei, i-Olten 4-Always 

1. Was the presen ta t ion ^ in t orma t i ve ? 
NA 1 2 3 4 3^28 

2. Was ttie presentation clear and readily understandable? 
NA I 2 3 4 3.53 

3. Did the preaenter(a) .demonstrate knowledge cind skills related to the ProJ^^^^-* 
NA 1 2 3 4 3.57 

4. Did tlie slides ijive a clear picture of the work done by Project staft? 
NA V>i^.2^ 3 4 2.77 

5. Did the presenter(s) answer questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 3.54 

6. Did the presentation result in a personal realization of the importance of early 
intervention? 

NA I 2 i 4 3.02 
GENERAL COHMENTS : 

Vary informative - adequately incorporated all areas 
Good group involvement 

Excellent overall topic - a needed area of learning 
Very nice presentation - made me feel worthwhile 
Ilade my position seem more important 
Good idea to have 



tvaljatiun P n^^^ef) ta 1 1 or^ 

, , October 2, 1931 
Jate ut c^ffi t J t ion ; . . 

Ndiiie oM^tionai): _T9^.^}zA-^ . 

^jpunsuriny Agency: J^ci^^f e^n Ach ieven^ School 

OLLupatioii: Teachjers - 15; Spe^^ch^ - Ij Director - 1 

Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: Total - 130 

Presentation lopic: Parent Involvement 

Overall the presentation was: 

a ^excellent 9_.good fair _poor 

Please answer the following questions using this code: 

.lA-iNlut Appi icable l-i>lever 2-Sometimes 3-Often 4-Always 



I. 


Was 


the 


presentation informative? 






1 


2 3 4 N = 3.47 






the 


presentation clear and readily understandable? 




NA 


1 


2 3 4 N = 4.00 


3. 


Did 


the 


presenter(s) demonstrate knowledge and skills related to the Project? 




NA 


1 


2 3 4 N = 3.88 


4. 


Did 


the 


slides give a clear picture of the work done by Project staff? 




NA 


1 


2 3 4 iJA 


5. 


Did 


the 


presenter(s) answer questions satisfactorily? 




NA 


1 


2 3 4 N = 3. via 


6. 


Did 


the 


presentation result in a personal realization of the importance of 




early intervention? 




NA 


1 


2 3 4 N = 3.79 



GENERAL COMMENTS: 

Speaker was well prepared - easy to talk to - good 'listener' 
Good performance 

Brought out a lot of thoughts which are so often forgotten regarding parents 

thoughts and feelings on having handicapped children. 
Excellent presentation- involving us in 'brainstorming' was especially effecti 
ERIC Really enjoyed presentation - good way to remind us of others' feelings 

V^'^y informative li}]±_ 
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EVALUATION OF TRAINING 
For Component or Model Adoption 

Date{s) of training session: 10-26-81 

Sponsoring agency: M;>rnmh Rpginnal Project 
Presenter: nr, Kathlppn Mrfartan 

Workshop topic: Sharing Center Training 

Name (optional): [ 

Occupation: Parent/Infant Educators-2 

Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: 40-50 

Overall the training session was: 

excel! ent 

2 good 

fair 

poor 



Please answer the following questions using this code: NA - not applicable 

1 - lowest score 
2 

3 - average 
4 

5 - highest score 



1, Was the format of the training session appropriate? 
NA 1-2 3x4 5 hi 
Comments: 



2. Were the A/V materials helpful as instructional tools? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 3.5 

CoiTUients- ^^"^^ 9°°^ basic concept of what sharing centers are 



O ^ OUTIHACH; Macon* 0-a Wtl«o«l Pnjw 

F R I C 1 I I r> 27 HOUR AIIN HALL • WSST6RN ILLINOIS UNIVEBSITY 
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3. Were written materials used during the training helpful as instructional 
tools? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 3.0 

ComiTients: ^ 

4. Did the trainer(s) forffiulate objectives for the session? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 4.0 

Comments: Objectives were laid out prior to our coming. 



5. Did the trainer(s) meet the objectives for the session? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 iii 
Comments : 



6. Do you feel you Understand the Macomb 0-3 Project model and the services 
provided by the JuTREACH staff? 

NA 1 2^ 3 4 5 ^ 

Comments : 



7. Did the training session provide you with new information? 

NA' 1 2 3 4 5 1.5 

Comments : . 



8. Did the training satisfactorily prepare you to implemM^the com- 
ponents of the Macomb model which the proqram is adoptWg or replicating? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 M 

Comments: — 



9. Do you think the Macomb 0-3 Project model or model components will 
work in your program? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 4.0 

Comnents: Looking forward to trying out Sharing Centers! 
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10. 



Win your program change as a result of this traininq session? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 3^0 

Cornments: . 



11. Did the trainer(s) answer questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 4^ 
Coiments: 



12. Do you have any suggestions for improvement of the traininq session 
ftcK-ing tr;^inpes wh^t. thev need right off is a slow way to begin. . 



13. What were the strengths of the training session? 



Wp got alot of practical tips on how to design the center for 
best interaction and stimulation. ^ 



14. What follow-up services would you like to request from the OUTREACH 
staff following this training? 

Fppd-back nn how the session s are going. 
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iM'f ut 'ticbt-nt jLiiiii: _i0/29/81 

bpori^urinu AjeriLy: '''t- Vernon, 1 1 1 J noi s Co nf e rence/ Illinois Facilitator Center 

Pfe^entor-: Dr. Katie McC^rten 

Presentdtion Tuple: Awarsness 

Ndiue ( op t i Olid 1 ) : f 

NuHiber of Hdndi cii ned rt>:i(irr.n You Ser^'e: 79 chil dren - total 



Overall the Presentation Was 



excel 1 ent 



J qood 

fair 
poor 



Please answer the following questions using this code: 



NA 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



not applicable 
lowest score 

averaoe 

highest score 



Was the presentation informative? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 



n = 5.00 



3. 



Did you gain new knowledge as a result of the presentation? I 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.66 

Audi^-visual materials used during the presentation were helpful instructional 
aids. 



NA 



1 



rl = 4.66 



ERIC 



Two people did not fill out this page. 




4. WdS infomialion presented in a clear and understandable manner? 



NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.50 

5. Did the presentor(s) answer* t)uestions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.50 

6. Do you wisfi to r-eceive more i nfor'iiiati un about the Macomb 0-3 Renional 
Project and the available outreach services? 

_2 yes no 

7. Conwiients: 

Really appreciated your presentation - nice to hear what other 
programs are doing. 
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[ VAi 'J/'l 1»)N (H f'f<lbj:]XTATI_Or) 

i)^ ! r- .c-nUit ' in: 11/15/81 

S[)ufiborM rii) ;\(jeriLy: Oklahoma State Department of Education 
Pre'^entor : Dr. Patricia L. Hutinger 
Prebentdtiun Topu : Macomb 0-^ Regional^ Project 

Name (optional ): . 

Nun;ber^ uf [landi canned (fnl(it.?n You Serve: > 827 children - total 

Overall the Presentation Was: 

1 8 excellent 

^ qood 

1__ fair 

poor 



Please answer the following questions using this code: MA - not applicable 

1 - lowest score 
2 

3 - averane 
4 

5 - highest score 

1. Was the presentation informative? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N ^ 4.44 

2. Did you gain new knowledge as a result of the presentation? 
NA . 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.14 

3. Audio-visual materials used during the presentation were helpful instructional 
^ aids. 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.14 
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4. Uds ififoniidtion presented in d cledr dnd understan4able manner? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.60 

5. [Jid the prei.L'nUji ( i. ) answer questions sdti sfactori ly? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.71 

6. Do you wish to receive more information about the Macomb 0-3 Reoional 
Projecc and the available outreach services? 

25 yes no 



7. Comments: 

i^ice presenta|1on - apprecia t e the handouts. , 

Good - just wish we could start one soon. 

Good ideas; Enthusiastic, practical presentation. 

Thanks for coming to Oklahoma - sounds like you've worked really hard 

to develop a success ful program, 

Enjoyed your presentation - I d like to cone & learn more from you. 

Sharing centers sound great for OklahoTna, 

Thank you for your excellent presentation. 

Really interesting. 

Large amount of useful information. 
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5LUU nzjoL^ DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Soecial Education Division 
Grimes State Office Building 
Pes Moines, Iowa 5C319 

STANDARDIZED EVALUATIVE OPINIONNAIRE 
SUMMARY 



"his .3 '.^^e official Summary of the Special Study Institute (SSI) described oelow. In Part 1, "Registration N" 
reflects the total numoer of persons attending the SSI. The "N", "X'' and for each aspect reflect the number 
of oersons responding to that aspect, the -nean of the responses and that percentage of the Registration N, In the 
scale, the range Is indicated by circling the highest and lowest rating and connecting them with a horicontal line. 
The "N" r*»f lecta the numOer of persons indicating each rating. The "Discounted" column reflects the numOer of 
Cpinionnaires which ^ouid not be considered because they were not correctly completed. In Part II, the "N" reflects 
the numoer of persons r-soonolng to each item and that percentage of the Registration !n the scale, reflect* 
'.f.e oercentage ^or the item and the "N" reflects the number of persons indicating each rating, ^he "Discounted" 
column '••flee to the number of Coin ionna ires which could not be considered. In Part 111, *he "N" reflects *. he 
nu.^o^r of cersons responding *o that item and reflects that percentage of the Registration ^i. In the scale, 
♦ne "N" -eflecta the numoer of persons indicating each rating and reflects the percentage for that ite-n. The 
"Oisccurtea" column reflects the numoer of Op in i onna i res wnich could not be considered, rop "Strengtns" ana 
'Np3Kne3C5s*\ "^i of Re:;pon5es" reflects the numoer of persons /who made a written comment and reflects •'.'-at 
cerceniage zf tne ^-gistration M. One copy of the Summary should oe filed with the Project Director within :0 Jays 
oKowi n 5 the S3 1 , 

SSI Date: November 19-20. I98i SSI Number: ^8°° 

SSI Title: PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT CONFERENCE 



AEA 



Evaluator's Name; 



SUMMARY 



PART I . Overall Evaluation. This part of the Opinionnaire requests your evaluation 
of this inservice program from an overall perspective— the inservice program as a 
package offering. 



REGISTRATION N: 30 



1. Organization: 
N: 30 100 
r:T^3" 

2. Objectives: 



LQQ. 



(V 



_2L 



Presenter(s) : 

N:_ifl LQfl. 

X:^Jt3. 
Ideas: 
N: 29 

T: 3-00 
Activities : 
N: 29 

Content should prove: 
N: 30 100 % 

X: 3.10 

Overal 1 , this training was 
M: 30 100 % 
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Excellent 

4 3 

N: Jl_ 11. 
Clearly Met 

4 3 

N: 16 9 ' 
Excellent 

4 3 

N: 16 11 
Creative 

4 3 

N: 7 16 
Meaningful 

4 3 

N: _7_ J_L 
Very Beneficial 

4 3 

N: ]2_ 11 

Excellent 

4 3 

N : 1 2 12 



2 

2 

2 
3 

2 

_L. 

2 

S 

2 

10 

2 

5 

2 

k 



1 

_0_ 
I 

1 

0 



Poor 
0 
0 

Not Met 
0 
0 

Poor 
0 
0 

Dull 
0 
0 

Boring 

0 
0 



Discounted 



No Benefit 

1 0 

2 0 

Poor 

1 0 

2 0 



PART 1 1 . Perional Evaluation. This part of the Opinionnaire requests your evaluation 
of your overall participation or "set" in this inservice program. 

Instructions : Indicate (by marking '^X" or in the space provided the term which 
best reflects your status. 

^ ^ ^ 

^ «M wo;'— a;S 

co; i-o; s-crt co^o 

0)0) ^ 0)(t3 0<t3 

K •! initiated or participated in discussion. 20 S7% ' 20 % 3 % 0 % £^ 

N:3^^ itiOjv fj: 6 17 6 J ^0 0_ 

2. I attempted to be positive and constructive 
in my criticism.^ 57 % 37% (> % 0 % 0^ 0 

>^: 30 iOO_% N: TZI TT III ~ 0 T 

3. I was usually attentive to what the 
instructor(s) was(were) presenting. q? "^7% 6 0 % 0 ^ 0 % 

'^•JO 100 " N: i -2 A— .Q_ 

4. I was usually open-minded for what the 

instructor(s) was(were) presenting. 67 % 30. 3_n 0^ 0 0 

N:20 100 ^ M: T ^ 3! 

5. I attended all sessions and completed all 
assignments required as an integral part 70 % IJf, 1 0 % 0 % ^5 
of this inservice program. N: 2J 7_ 1 SL -2 -L 

N:J0 100 \ 

6. I needed this kind of inservice training. 50 % 21% 17 % 0 % 6 j ^0 % 

H:yO 100 % N: 15 T "T^ 15 ^ 

PART in . Strengths and Weaknesses. This part of the Opinionnaire requests your 
evaluation with respect to the merit of this inservice program and provides an 
opportunity to express your views with respect to strengths, weaknesses, or both, 
if any, which contributed to the success or failure of the training for you. 

Instructions : In item 1, indicate (by marking "X" or V") in the space provided 
the tern which best reflects your view. In items 2 and 3, if you choose, carefully 
write or print your views. 
N:J_g 100 % 

1. Compared to other inservice programs I have participated in, this inservice 
program was : 

Above • First 

Superior Average Average Relow Average Inferior Particioation Discounted 

^' 20 % 50 % 23 % 7 % 0 % 0 - 0 - 

N:ZE HE ^ m m 

2. Strengths, if any: 

N of Responses: 27 ^ 90 % of Registered N 



3. Weaknesses , if any: 

!i of ResDOnses: 23 77 of Reoistered N 
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EVALUATION OF WORKSHOPS OR IN-SERVICES 
OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

Oate ; November 30 - December 1. 1981 

Sponsoring Agency: 6/FINIS 



00 • 



Name (optional): Total - 17 Consultant - 1 

Occupation: Teacher - 8; Nurse Pract. - 1; Therapist - 3; Cl^i^j.;i«^J^-_3; 

Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: Total - 710 

Workshop Topic: Adaptive Performance Instrument 

Presenter. 0^- Kathleen McCartan 

Overall the presentation was: 
12 e xcel 1 ent 
5 good 

fair 

poor 

Please answer the following questions using this code: NA - not applicable 

1 - lowest score 
2 

3 - average 
4 

5 - highest score 

1. Was the content of the workshop appropriate for your needs? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.76 

C-omments: Seems to be very efficient system of data collec tion; will be 
using API as assessment tool; good orga nizer of info»Tn^tion we already 

acquire; good explanations . 

2. Did you gain new knowledge as a result of this workshop? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4-17 

Comnents ; New way of organizing knowledge 
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3. Was the presenter well prepared? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.87 
Conments ; Very organized - was flexible; knows API very welK^ 

4. Did the presenter demonstrate expertise in his/her field? • 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.94 

Conments- ^^^^ competent, enthusiastic; obviously well informed about the test. 



5. Did the presenter respond to questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.76 

Comments : Very helpful; very willing to hear other people's comments and 
qup.;tinn<; regarding test format, etc.; very willing and gave thorough answers ; 
vprv pnthusiastic and willing to answer questions. 

6. Were A/V materials used in the presentation helpful as instructional aids? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.70 

Conments : Video of vou doing API was great - much help; helped to see how to 
score; videotapes and monitors were very helpful. ■ 

7. Were written materials used in the presentation helpful as instructional aids? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.76 

Comments: 



8. Are you interested in receiving training or other services from the Macomb 0-3 
Regional Project OUTREACH staff? 

yes no 

Cormients : This question was not on old form which was used for this evaluation . 



' / lib 
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EVALUATION OF CONSULTATION 



Date of visit: 
Agency: 



Name of Consultant; 



Name (optional): Rori J. Johnson 

Purpose of Consultation: As sistance in Program Planning systems; 



Community Awareness; Establishment of Center-based Infant Educ. P rogram 
Length of Time of Consultation: y h ours. 

Overall the consultation was: 

excel lent 

X good 

fai r 

poor 



Please answer the following questions using this code: 



NA 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



not applicable 
lowest score 

averaqe 

hiahest score 



1. Did the consultant formulate objectives related to his/her visit? 
NA 1 2 3 4 (?) 

Comments: Objectives had been formulated prior to actual day 
of consultation. Consultant was well prepared and adaptive t o 
my immediate concerns and needs* 
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Was the consultant well prepared? 
NA 1 2 3 4 © 

Cormients: _ygs. Pleas e refer to statement made in question #1 



3. Did the consultant demonstrate expertise in his/her field? 
NA 1 2 3 4 (3) 

ConiTients: Yes. 



4. Did the consultant demonstrate knowledge and skills related to the unique 

characteristics of the Project? (i am assuming "Project" refers to the 
NA 1 2 3 (i) 5 DAC in this case) 

Comnents : yf>s . . 



5. Did the consultant give useful, relevant suagestions to the appropriate 
staff nieniber(s)? 

NA 1 2 3 ® 5 

Comments: Apprnnriat,e and relatively thorough in the suggestions 
given/ for the time allowed, and for the direction the discus sion 
was going. 

6, Did the consultant answer questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3^5 

Comments: TmmediatP questions. Yes. There ar e still unanswered 
qn^s^-inns. that most likelv can not be answered until some further 
antion is taken on our p art as a Center. 

t ^1 



7. Will the Project make changes as a result of this visif^ 
NA 1 2 3 (T) 5 

Coninents: p^;rhapc ;p The f^xact (^ir<=^gi"-iQn we 1 1 bf^ faking as a 
result of this intervention is still uncertain at this time. 
Most probably/ yes, changes will result. 

8. Would you recommend this consultant to other professionals? 
NA 1 2 3 (5^) 5 

Comments: Yes. The consultiant and the Ou treach Project she — . 
re^Dresented . 



Did the consultant produce a useful product? 
NA 1 2 (3/tS) 5 

Comments: Product:, nn. Insight a nd intrnqpf^^ctiion . yea 



10. Was the amount of time expended appropriate to the nature of the produce 
produced? 

NA 1 2 3 (4) 5 

Comments: Adequate for the time. 



ADDITIONAL: The entire scope and nature of the needs we as an 
agency are experiencing at this time, can not I believe, be 
addressed, experienced, and resolved by two individuals t^ithin 
a 6 hour period. The consultant was most adaptive and responsive 
to my needs and frustrations of the hour. Yet, the paradox and 
concerns are still here and not resolved. Perhaps I was hoping 
and looking for more direction and specific methods for our program 
to take, moreover what has worked for other programs in other areas. 

This problem we are facing, although not totally unique to us, is 
a problem we alone are facing. We are small, under-staffed, mixed 
up^in a rural political system that doesn't permit itself for much 
creativity and^ ingenuity , and the methods we undertake to resolve 
such difficulties, I don't think can be conquered by relying on 
what other agencies have done in their respective situations. 

O Perhaos I was looking for a more in-depth examination of our 

ERIC situation and then the methods for working into that system. Not 

the^examination of what works and £1^ into ^^^^J^^ ^^^^^^^j^^ 
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EVALUATION OF PRESENTATION 
Date of Presentation: March 25, 1982 

Sponsoring Agency: UCP/Peoria 0-3. Project RHISE, M acomb 0-3 Regional Project 

Presentor: Dr. Kathleen McCartan 

Presentation Topic: Developing & .Implementing A Fun ctional Curriculum 

Name (optional): Total present - 24 

Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: Total ser ved - 5640 



Overall the Presentation Was 
13 excellent 



11 good 
fair 



poor 



Please answer the following questions using this code: 



NA 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



not applicable 
lowest score- 

averaae 

highest score 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Was the presentation informative? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.20 

Did you gain new knowledge as a result of the presentation? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.00 

Audio-visual materials used during the presentation were helpful instructional 
aids. 

MA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.04 
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4^ Was information presented in a clear and understandable manner? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.72 

5. Did the presentor(s) answer questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 - 5 N = 4.33 

6. Do you wish to receive more information about the Macomb 0-3 Regional 
Project and the available outreach services? 

7 yes 6 no 

7. Comments: 



Enjoyed; 



very well organized; many good ideas presented; pleasant presenter 



Spoke about topic listed! . . . , • 4. 

Started to think more about what type of functional activ ities I can impl eme n t 

in individual speech/ language sessions (on activity basis) 
Presenter was except ionally well prepared - spontaneous and eager to answ er 

questions - a l thougn facilities/noisy room made concentration & neanng ditticul 
Presentation was well organized, easy to un'derstand and follow. 
Gave helpful clear distinctions among goals, objectives & activities 
Enthusiasm for topic & knowledgeability made workshop interesting & motivating 
Very animated, articulate speaker - but found materials to be repetitive 

of graduate class taken recently. 
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EVALUATION OF PRESENTATIO^ 



— i pn 

o 

00 • 



Date of Presentation: February 15, 1932 

Sponsoring Agency: Spoon River College/0-6 Project 
Presentor: Sue Marshall and Laraine Outley 



Presentation Topic: l^p^f-nmh n^? Rpginn;^! Prnjprt. 

Name (ootional): ^Q^^^ " ^ . 



Nurrber of Handicapped Chil4iran '^ou Serve: 



Overall the Presentation Was; 



^ excel lent 



J qood 

•^air 



DOor 



Please answer rhe fcUcwinq questicns usinc this cede: NA - not apDlicabie 

1 - lov/est sxore 
2 

3 - averane 
4 

5 - hiqhest score 



1. Was the presentation •'nforn^ati ve? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.33 

2. Did you gain new knowledge as a result of the presentation? 
NA 1 2 3 ^ 5 H = 3.83 

3. Audio-visual materials used during the presentation were helpful instructional 
aids. 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.33 
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4. Was information preserced in a clear and understandable manner? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.66 

5. Did the prasentor(3) answer Questions satisfactorily? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.66 
• 

6. Do you wish to receive more information about the Macomb 0-3 Reqional 
Project and the available outreach services? 

3 yes 3 no 



7. Comments: 



Very well presented and well informative; good presentation - speakers 
seemed really interested in what they were doing with the children; 
Thought it sounded like a very worthwhile program; very interesting 
presentation . 
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EVALUATION OF PRESENTATION 

Date of Presentation: Fphruarv 26. 1982 

Sponsoring Agency: Macomb 0-3 Regiona l Project 

Presentor: Dr. Kathleen McCartan " 

Presentation Topic: Home Visits/IEP 



Name (optional): Total present: 8; Evaluation: 2 
Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: 26 



Overall the Presentation Was: 

2 excellent 

good 

fair 




poor 



Please answer the following questions using this code: NA - not applicable 

1 - lowest score 
2 

3 - averaqe 
4 

5 - highest score 

1. Was the presentation informative? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 5.0 

2. Did you gain new knowledge as a result of the presentation? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 5.0 

3. Audio-visual materials used during the presentation were helpful instructional 
aids . 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.5 
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Was information presented in a clear and understandable manner? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 5.0 

Did the presentor{s) answer questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 5.0 

Do you wish to receive more information about the Macomb 0-3 Renional 
Project and the available outreach services? 

yes no 

Comments : 

Extremely helpful, Katie is very patient and helpful. She never seems 
to lose her patience but rephrases information until we understand. 



Information was valuable - especially points on goals, objectives, activities 
will help me be more accurate in writing lEPs and explaining content to 
other professionals, parents and administrators. Role playing was good - 
workshop was relaxed, down-to-earth atmosphere. 
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EVALUATION OF WORKSHOPS OR IN-SERVICES 2' 
OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

Date:_^:li!:5!li!li!?£ 

Sponsoring Agency: Tazewell -Mason County Special Educati on 

Name (optional): • 

Occupation- Early Childhood Teachers - 8; Aides - 5 

Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: Total - 220 

Workshop Topic: Parent Involvement 

Presenter: Dr. Patricia Hutinger. Bonnie Smith-Dickson, Sue Marshall 

Overall the presentation was: 
4 e xcellent 
9 good 

fair 

poor 

Please answer the following questions using this code: NA - not applicable 

1 - lowest score 
2 

3 - average 
4 

5 - highest score 

1. Was the content of the workshop appropriate for your needs? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N 3,76 

Comments : Very interested in parent involvement - the Sharing Centers wou l d 
be great; Early Childhood teachers NEED to meet as a group 1n discussing 
evaluation of child gains; too much on parent invoJvement; activities 
portion was excellent. 

— ^ — 

Did you gain new knowledge as a result of this workshop? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 3.61 

Consents : Some good new activities. 
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Was the presenter well prepared? 

NA 1 2 3 4.5 N = 4.46 

Cownents ; Very knowledgeable - had some great statements for those in group 
who are negative towards parent involvement. 



Did the presenter demonstrate expertise in his/her field? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.61 

Comments: — 



Did the presenter respond to questions satisfactorily? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.53 

ComnentS : R^x/p ynod «;ii9ap1?tion<; to start ing parent involvement. 



Were A/V inaterlals used in the presentation helpful as instructional aids? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 3.83 

Comments ; More slides of parent group in action _ 



Were written materials used In the presentation helpful as instructional aids? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.38 

Comments : Idea exchange is great. , 1_ 

Li 

Are you Interested In receiving training or other services from the Macomb 0-3 
Regional Project OUTREACH sfaff? 

^ yes no 

Comments : - — 
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SECOND ANNUAL INFANT SYMPOSIUM 
Evaluation Form 



Your Agency^ — 

Summary of all evaluations 

Your Position . completed on the Symposium 

Number of Handicapped Children Served 

1 Please evaluate the quality and usefulness of each of the presentations 
which you attended during the Symposium. If you did not attend a session 
please circle NA for that session. 



Session Quality Usefulness . 

Very " Of Some Not 

Thursday, March 25 Excellent Good Poor Useful ' Use UsefuL 

9:15 AM Trends/Implications of 

National Infant Collaborative . , o , X=3 9 - c a ? i X=3.31 

Fniinw-im !?tMdv rschillinq) NA 5 4 3 2 1 ^ -^'^ 5 4 3 Z 1 



N=62 



0:30 AM Apathy or Attachment: 

The Role of Assessment c a o tX=3.38 543 2 l X»3.28 

(Clark & Feldman) NA 54321 b^j^i 

N=13 

Developing and Implementing v /i co X-4 33 

a Functional Curriculum 001 ^'^'^^ c a. 1> 1 

(McCartan) NA 5 4 3 2 1 ^^21 5 4 3 2 1 

How Do I Know What I'm r ^ fl3 

Doing Before I'm Done . . , o , ^ d 3 2 1 

(McAndrews) NA 5 4 3 2 1 ^,^3 5 4 3 2 1 

How-to Work with Medical z cc X»3 38 

Personnel '(Weinheiflier, ,00, X=3.5b c a ? ^ ''-■^ 

Wood. & Fiedler) NA 5 4 3 2 1 ^^21 5 4 3 2 1 

12:30 PM Early Childhood and n « g 

Special Education in Illinois .00, k a 9 , 

(Moore) NA 5 4 3 2 1 ^^^^ 5 4 3 2 1 

1:45 PM Development Progression of 
the Premature Infant in the 

Neonatal Intensive Care Unit - ^ o« y.? ftd 

and Assessment of the Premature . , o , ^'^'^^ d ? 2 1 

Infant (Savage & Klein) ^ NA 5 4 3 2 l^^^^ 5 4 3 Z 1 
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Session 



Thurs day. March 25 (Cont.) 



Quality 



Excellent Good Poor 



Usefulness 



Viiry Of Some Not 
Useful Use Useful 



1:45 PM The Importance of Early 
Parent Intervention 
(Strode, James, & 
Parent Panel) 



Pin the Tail on the Donkey - 
The Coiiinunity Awareness Game 
(Hall) 



NA 5 4 3 2 1 



Aspects of Incorporating 
Preschool Special Education 
Components into Public 
School Settings (Clary) 

4:00 PM Handling Behavior Problems 
in Young Children (Lavigne) 

Interaction Session with 
Margaret Schilling 

Urban Programs 
(Kastelic & Smith) 

Rural Programs 
(Shearer & Hutinger) 

Influencing Decision 
Makers: Political Action 
(Starnes) 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



X=4.0 
N=17 



NA 5 4 3 2 1, 



X=4.57 



1 



5 4 3 2 1 



N=14 



X=3.66 

N=9 

X=2.88 

N=36 

X=4.33 

N=6- 

X=3.0 

N=3 

X=3.0 

N=5 

X=4.0 
N=2 



5 4 3 2 1 X=3.73 



5 « 3 2 lx=4.57 



5 4 3 2 lx=3.33 



5 4 3 2 lx=2.29' 



5 4 3 2 lx=4.16 



5 4 3 2 lx=2.66 



5 4 3 2 lx=i3.0 



5 4 3 2 lX=4.0 



Friday. March 26 

8;30 AM Early Identification of MBD 

(Morgan) NA 

Environmental Design: It's 
Not Just For Big Corporations 
(Kastelic) NA 

Documenting Program Effec- 
tiveness: The Key to Future 
Funding (Hutinger) NA 
\ 

Transition Issues 
(Farkash & Smiley-Peterson) NA 
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5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



X=4.73 
N»*l 



X=4.0 
N=15 

X=3.75 
N»16 
X»4.25 
N=4 



5 4 3 2 lX«4.46 



5 4 3 2 lX-3.79 



5 4 3 2 lX«3.86 



5 4 3 2 lX-3.66 



Session Quality Usefulness 



Very Of Some Nat 

Friday, March 26 (Cent.) Excellent Good Poor " Useful Use Useful 

0:45 AM Medical Issues (Morgan) NA 5 4 3 2 1 ^'^'^^ 5 4 3 2 1 X=4.39 

N=42 

Urban Programs X=4.0 ,..,01 y-a -i'i 

{Kastelic& Smith) NA 5 4 3 2 1 ' 5 4 3 2 1 X-4.33 

N=3 

Rural Programs X=3.0 ^ . , o 1 y-9 7R 

(Shearer & Threet) NA 5 4 3 2 1 / 5 4 3 2 1 X-2.75 

N=4 

Influencing Decision 

Makers: Political Action X=3.92 ^.,01 y-Ana 

(Chapin) NA 5 4 3 2 1 ' 5 4 3 2 1 X-4.08 

N=12 

1:45 AM Surviving the 80's , , oc c a 0 i X-3 t6 

(Shearer) NA 5 4 3 2 1 X=3.36 5 4 3 2 1 X-3. 16 

N=22 

1:00 PM Discussion of Screening 
& Assessment Tools for 
Children 0-3 With Develop- 
mental Disabilities X=3.18 



(Panel) 



NA 5 4 3 2 1 '"-'^ 5 4 3 2 1 X=3.23 



N=22 



Rehabilitation Engineering: 
Technical Aids and Devices 

for Persons With Handicapping .... X=3.66 

Conditions (Erickson) NA 



5 4 3 2 1 5 4 3 2 1 X=3.33 

N=3 



Time Management c a ■> 9 ,X=4.54 5.32 1 X=4.46 

(Duren) NA 5 4 3 2 1 d 4 J ^ 1 

Stress Management for Early _ * 

Childhood Professionals X=4.55 ^ . , ^ 1 x-A «;q 

rPeet) NA 5 4 3 2 1 . _ 5 4 3 2 1 X 4.!}y 



N=18 



2. Please list any comments you wish to make about individual sessions, 



Session Title: 
Conments : 



Session Title: 
Comments: 



, Session Title: ^ ' 



J 



'ffontini ♦i^on Next Paqe) 



o 

00 



EVALUATION OF PRESENTATION 
Date of Presentation: March 26. 1982 

Sponsoring Agency: UCP/Peoria 0-3. Project RHISE. Ma comb 0-3 Regional Project 

Presentor: Dr. Patricia Hutinger 

Presentation Topic: Documenting Program Effectivenes s 

Name (optional): Total present - 21 

Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: Total serv ed - 1734 



Overall the Presentation Was: 



10 



excellent 
good 
fair 
poor 



Please answer the following questions using this code: 



NA 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



not applicable 
lowest score 

average 

highest score 



T. Was the presentation informative? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 3.90 

2. Did you gain new knowledge as a result of the presentation? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 3.61 

3. Audio-visual materials used during the presentation were helpful instructional 
4ids. > 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 3.66 
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4. Was information presented in a clear and understandable manner? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 3.89 

5. Did the presentor(s) answer questions satisfactorily? 
* NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 3.89 

6. Do you wish to receive more information about the Macomb 0-3 Reqional 
Project and the available outreach services? 

9 yes 5 no 

7. Comments: 

Interesting and knowledgeable speaker - could have used more time for 

Hiscussion and questions. 
Too much information to abso rb in length of time provided. 
FTound information helpful & anrt iut^ M will COrttlnue to be heiprui tu 

me when I assist our affiliates in developing programs. 
So much information - somfewhit ti^uSt>*at1rtg - rteeded aaaitiondl lIihb fu. 

discussion/presentation , , . . -, ^ 

Excellent accomp. materials, practical - good for following implementation, 
The information was too basic for my purposes - maybe I'll come visit 

you and I'll pick your brain. It was a pleasure meeting you. 
I would have appreciated less getting into test results and types of tests 

for documentation and more actual strategies. 




RESEARCH IN ACTION CONFERENCE 
PRESENTER EVALUATION 



PRESENTER - DR. PATRICIA HUTINGER 

TITLE - USEFUL PRACTICES OF THE MACOMB 0-3 PROJECT; A SUCCESSFUL INFANT PROGRAM 
TRACK - INFANTS 
DATE - APRIL 2, 1982 



PARTICIPANT AFFILIATION 



COLLEGE - UNIVERSITY 6 

HEAD START 3 

PRIVATE CHILDCARE 2 

public childcare 1 

public school 1 

mte agency 0 

JWer 1 

total number attending 14 



SESSION EVALUATION 

EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR POOR 

A. THE CONTENT OF THE PRESENTATION WAS: 11 3 0 0 

B. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 

PRESENTER(S) WAS: 7 7 0 0 

C. THE INTEREST LEVEL OF THE 

PRESENTATION WAS: 8 6 0 0 

0. THE PACE OF THE ACTIVITIES WAS: 7 5 2 0 

E. OPPORTUNITIES FOR ASKING 

- QUESTIONS WERE: 10 3 10 

F, PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF - 
lESEARCH SUGGESTED WAS: 7 5 10 



er|c ' ^ ^^'^ 



RESEARCH IN ACTION CONFERENCE 
PRESENTER EVALUATION 



PRESENTER - DR. PATRICIA HUTINGER 

TITLE - PROBLEMS A SOLUTIONS TO PROVIDING SERVICES TO RURAL EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

TRACK - RURAL 

DATE - APRIL 1, 1982 



PARTICIPANT AFFILIATION 

COLLEGE - UNIVERSITY 0 

HEAD START 27 

PRIVATE CHILDCARE 1 

PUBLIC CHILDCARE 0 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 0 

•^TE AGENCY 0 

HER 0 

TOTAL WUMBER ATTENDING 28 



SESSION EVALUATION 

EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR POOR 

A. THE CONTENT OF THE PRESENTATION WAS: 11 17 0 0 

B. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 

PRESENTER{S) WAS: 12 13 2 0 

C. THE INTEREST LEVEL OF THE , n 
PRESENTATION WAS: 13 14 1 0 

D. THE PACE OF THE ACTIVITIES WAS: 11 14 3 0 

I 

E. OPPORTUNITIES FOR ASKING 

QUESTIONS WERE: 14 14 0 0 

F. PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
RESEARCH SUGGESTED WAS: 11 13 2 0 



EVALUATION OF WORKSHOPS OR IN-SERVICES 
OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 



o 

CD ' 



Date: June 10. 1982 



Sponsoring Agency: University of Wisconsin - Eau Claire 
Name (optional) : Total present - 9 



Occupation: Graduate students - 3; Teachers - 5; Director 
Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: Total - 121 

Workshop Topic: Overview of Macomb 0-3 Project 

Presenter: Kathleen McCartan 

Overall the presentation was: 
8 e xcel 1 ent 
1 good 

fair 

poor 



- 1 



Please answer the following questions using this code; 



NA 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



not applicable 
lowest score 

average 

highest score 



1. Was the content of the workshop appropriate for your needs? 



NA 



1 



N =4.44 



Comments: 



Wide range of areas covered; theory explained as. well as practical 
hands-on sugg estions for replication that support theory; very well done - 
easily understood; needed more information on early intervention accounta bility. 

Did you gain new knowledge as a result of this workshop? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.44 



Assessment and curriculum descriptions and discussions were 
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Comments :^ 

particularly helpful; gained many new ideas; philosophy and goals of the 

project were very interesting; n ow I have a list of resources from which 
to draw ideas; saturated. 



OUTMiACH: 
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3. Was the presenter well prepared? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.66 

^ A wealth of knowledge - and not enough time! Adapted well to needs 
Comnents : 

and desires of audience; Katie was very familiar with her materials; well 
organized, easy listening style. 

4. Did the presenter demonstrate expertise in his/her field? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.77 

Coiments : Very knowledgeable, easily responded to que s tions; really knew her 
"stuff"; education and experiences reflected often; appeared to have a lot 
of expertise. . 



5. Did the presenter respond to questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.66 

Comnents : Katie seemed very well acquainted with the program; explained where 
to get information if not readily available to her; very responsive and easily 
understood; responded to every question satisfactorily. 

6. Were A/V materials used in the presentation helpful as instructional aids? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.00 

Comnents : Overhead, slide presentation and video were all helpful in getting 
an overview of the Project; the ones done in blue pen were much easier to see 
than those typed transparencies; helpful, but'for the most part lack uniquene ss 

7. Were written materials used in the presentation helpful as instructional aids? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 N = 4.22 

Comnen ts : Good to refer to for background not presented; all handouts and 
order forms were very helpful - the display of available manuals, etc. helped 
in making selections to order. 

8. Are you interested in receiving training or other services from the Macomb 0-3 
Regional Project OUTREACH staff? ^ _ 

yes ^ nc ^ 

Comments ; Would be interested in receiving services, but I am not in a position 
to a rrange for training; might be interested in the future; not in a position 
<^ to utilize services in an existing program; yes, but my administrators aren't. 



OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 RiiqIoniU Proi«ct 



JORP approved 
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SITE QUESTIONNAIRE 

SATISFACTION WITH OUTREACH SERVICES 

Summary of Results f ro» 4 Sites 

Date: / / July -.Auaust, 1982 

Site Staff Member: 5 site staff members 

Site: McDonouqh Co. Pehab. Center - Macomb , IL 
Holiday Schooi - Pekin, XL 

Community WorkshoD K Trainina Center - Canton, IL 
Assoc. for Retarded Citizens of 
Henry & Stark Counties - Kewanee, IL 



Instructions: Please read each question, marking your response 
on the line provided or next to the desired 
answer. 



1 3 7 

ERJ C CoU«g« of Education • 27 Horrabin Mali • Waatam Minoia Univaraitv • Macomb, IL 61456 • 309/298-1634 

Mambar of f4atk)na( Diffusion Natwork 



1. In what ways have you participated in staff development activities 
that have been planned by the program? 



(1) Seminars, short group meetings • 

(2) Meetings with other staff (e.g., session, with project ^ 
director) 

• 5 

(3) Workshops ; — 



(4) Continuing education activities. 

(5) College course work 



(6) Assigned professional reading » — 1 

(7) Other (specify) .^hpne^nsultatlon 

2. How often do you participate in staff development activities? 

(1) At least once a week * • 

(2) At least 'once a month. • ^ 

(3) Other (specify) ....^yery.^JHP^^ 1.. 



(4) Never 

3. Do you feel that there have been enough staff development opportu- 
nities to meet your needs to function competently in your position? 

Iin Yes n -j 5 

— ^ Go to Item 5 



I — K2) No 



(3) Don't know U 



4. What additional opportunities do you think there should be? 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
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5. Do you feel that you have gained anything -from your participa- 
tion in the staff development program? 

Yes 



% 

5 





No 


/ 


(3) 


Don't know 





Go to Item 7 



6. What have you gained? 

(1) Knowledge (list areas or topics of knowledge) ' 

Language, communicati on, goals, testing; parent involvement; 
language/communication development; aoals/objectives; testinq; 
Sharing Centers, WADE; parent counsel inq/motivat1ng; understandina 

delaying conditions. . 

(2) Planning skills (list type of skills) 

Organization of records; transition from Birth- to-Three to 

Soecial Education; Sharing Centers and Home Visits; oarent aroups; 
activity plans; planning goals and objectives. 

(3) Implementation skills (list type of skills) 

Management of time: observation and r ecordinn: parent training: 

positioning and handling of motor-delayed infants. 



7. 



(4) Changed attitudes (list kinds of attitudes developed) 
A realization of the desperate need for ro utine traininq> of 
people in parenting skills; positive attitudes; more positive 
attitude toward Sharing Centers. 

Do you think your pirticipation in this program will provide 
you with opportunities for career advancement? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Don't know 
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8, Did the program provide the type of staff development that met 
your needs? 



Go to item 10 



No 



9. What needs did you have that were not addressed? 
0.) Knowledge (list areas or topics of knowledge) 



(2) Planning skills (list type of skills) 



(3) Implementation skills (list type of skills) 



(4) Changed attitudes (list kinds of attitudes developed) 



^ 

10. Overall, are you satisfied with the services that the project 
has provided to meet your staff development needs? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Don't know 

Please rate the overall quality of services received. 



2 Excellent 3 Good 



Fair 



Poor 



11. Can you think of any ways the staff dcvelopn«nt program might 
be changed to serve you as a staff member better? 



I — Yes 



(2) No 

(3) Don't know 

12. In what ways could the staff development component Ije 
changed? . . 

More opportunities to vyork directly with client families/chndren 
under supervision of instruction, to gain immediate assessm ent ^ 

of my learning and application of new skills (not enough hands-on 



2 
2 



training) . 



14i 
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APPENDIX B: OUTREACH ACTIVITY ANNOUNCEMENTS, AGENDA 

Workshop Agenda and Announcements 
Conference Agenda and Programs 
Staff Development Activity Agenda 
Agenda for Project Consultants 
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Workshop Agenda and Announcements 
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0-3 CONSORTIUM 
March 2, 1982 



TIME: 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

PLACE: Zeller Mental Health Center 
A-Cencer Conference Room • 



AGENDA 



i. UPDATE 



Bring InformaclQn on upcoming conferences/work8ho.^c( of 
interest to 0-3 staff. 



II. SHARING TIME 

Sharing of new occurrences in your center since our 
last meeting. 



BREAK - Nutritional Snacks!! 



III. DISPLAY AHn.-BISCIISS ION OF MATERIALS 

New books, pamphlets, equipment and/or audiovisual 
aids about the development of conmunication skills. 
Bring any materials your center has found to be help- 
ful that we might benefit from. 



IV. PRAGMATICS 



V. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD WITH A HEARING IMPAIRMENT 
Dr. Kathleen McCartan - Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 
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SHARING CENTER TRAINING 



October 26, 1981 



AGENDA 



1. Discussion of current program 

2. Needs assessment 

3. Sharing Center Slide Presentation 

4. Discussion of Slide Presentation 

5. Role of Parents in Programs 

6. Settings for Sharing Centers 

7. Procedures for Sharing Centers 

8. Videotape Presentation 

9. Discussion of Videotape Presentation 
10. Planning for Sharing Center 





ERLC 
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Tentative SChediile 



V 



Second Annual 0-3 Syinposi»iin 



THURSDAY, MARQl 25 
8:00 - 9:00 Registration 

9:00 - 9:15 Greeting/Overview/ Announcements/Introductions of Keynote Speakers 

9:15 - 10:15 Keynote Address r^-Rirgaret Schilling 

Trends/ implications of National Infant Collaborative 
Follow-up Study 

10:15 -* 10:30 Break (coffee, tea provided) 

10:30 - 12:30 Four Concurrent Workshop Sessions: 

I. Disabilities § Assessment 

Hearing Impaired and Deaf Children -* Val Feldman and Diane Pien 
(HINIAPS) 

II, Curriculum Progrsunming Strategies - 

^Cuxriculum Katie McCar ten (Macomb) 

III. Program Management 

Management Strateg^ies^ David Shearer 

IV. Professional Development 

How to Work With Doctors - Dr. Bill Hayden 

12:30 ^ 1:45 Luncheon -* Lynn Moore (ISBE) 

Early Childhood and Special Education in Illinois 

1:45 3:45 Four Concurrent Workshop Sessions: 

I, Disabilities § Assessment 

Assessment of Premature Infants - Jennie Swanson (Prestart) 

II. Curriculum Programming Strategies 

Workii^ With Parents * Shirley Strode (Peoria) 

III, Program Management ~ 

Community Relations -* Susan Hall (RHISE) 

IV. Professional Development ^ 

How to Work With Schools * Joan Clary, Lynn Moore 

3:45 -* 4:00 Break (soft drinks provided) 

4:00 - 5:00 Five Concurrent Working Sessions: (discussion oriented, participant 
involvement and interaction) 

1. Premature Infants § High Risk Nurseries - Jennie Swanson Facilitator 

2. Informal Discussion With Margaret Schilling 

3. Urban Programs - Diane Kastelic/Steve Smith Co-Facilitators 

4. Rural Programs - David Shearer/ Co -Facilitators 

5. Influencing Decision Makers: Political Action Jane Chapin Facilitator 
5:00 -» 6:00 No Host Social Hour 
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Tentative Schedule 
Second Annual 0-3 Symposium 



FRIDAY, MARQi 26 i 
8:30 - 10:30 Four Concurrent Workshop Sessions: 

I. Disabilities & Assessment - 

Early Identification of MBD - Dr. Andrew Morgan 

II. Curriculum Programming Strategies - . ^ 

Environmental Design in Early Intervention Programs - Diane 

Kastelic (RHISE) 

III. Program Management - „ n j* 

Documenting Program Effectiveness: The Key to Future Funding - 

Patti .Hutinger (Macomb) 

IV. Professional Development - „ , D . 

Transition Issues - Sandy Farkash, Connie Smiley f^t^^^-' 

10:30 - 10:4S Break (coffee, tea provided) 
10:45 - 11:45 Five Concurrent Working Sessions: 

1. Medical Issues - Dr. Morgan Facilitator 

2. Dealing With Behavior Problems in Young Children - Dr. James Riesinger 

3. Urban Programs - Diane Kastelic/Steve Smith Co-Facilitators 

4. Rural Programs - David Shearer/ Co-Facilitators 

5. Influencing Decision Makers: Political Action - Ron Wisecarver 
Facilitator 

11:45 - 1:00 Luncheon - David Shearer 

Surviving in the 80 's 

1:00 - 3:00 Four Concurrent Workshop Sessions: 

I. Disabilities S Assessment - f 
Child Assessment - (Peoria) 

II. Curriculum Programming Strategies - 

Adaptive Equipment - Rick Erickson 

III. Program Management - 

Fund Raising - Art Moreau 

IV. Professional Development - 

Dealing With Stress - Duffy Peet 

3:00 Symposium Adjournment 
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ANNOUNCING 

THE 



Second /Vwual 5irth-To-Three 

S\Tf»0SIll1 



HandLcafipe.d InicMtA 



.Sponsored By: 

Outreach: Maconb 0>3 Regional Project 
Peoria 0-3 Outreach Project 
. Project RHISE/Outreach 



March 25 - 26. 1982 
ramada inn 

^115 ST. MARK COURT 
4>E0RIA. ILLINOIS 61603 
(at 6LENDALE EXIT INT. /'I) 

(309) S75'mi 
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Educators, OiiHT Development Special- 
ists. Occupational Therapists, Physical 
Iktrapists, Speech/ Language Patholo- 
gists, Administrators/ and all others 
concerned with services for young han- 
dicapped children. 



SYMPOSIUM OBJECTIVE... 

To present current research, practi- 
ces, and trends relevant to early 
intervention with birth-to-three year 
old developmental ly disabled infants/ 
toddlers and their families. 

Concurrent workshops will be offered 
in a four track system: 

I. Disabilities ^ Assessment 
II. Curriculum § Programming 
Strategies 
III. Program Management 
IV. Personal § Professional 
Development 

A special feature of this symposium 
will be working/discussion sessions 
which will provide participants an 
opportunity to interact with each 
other and talk with presenters in an 
informal fashion. There will be two 
discussion sessions during the sym- 
posium. 

The symposium will begin with regis- 

-ation at 6:00 a.m. on Thursday, 
March 2Sth with the keynote address 
at 9:00 a.m. and will conclude at 
:15 p.m. on Friday, March 26th. 




1- 



SYMPOSIUM PRESENTERS: ^ 
Margaret Schilling Dr. Andrew Morgan 



David Shearer 
Lynn Moore 
Jennie Swanson 
Patti Hutinger 
Joan Clary 
Katie McCarten 
Steve Smith 
Diane Kastelic 
Art Moreau 
Shirley Strode 
Val Feldman 



cost: 



Dr. Bill Hayden 
Susan Hall 
Diane Pi en 
Jame Chapin 
Sandy Farkash 
Connie Smiley 
James Reisinger 
Ron Wisecarver 
Rick Erickson 
Duffy Peet 



Registration fees which include two 
luncheons are $35.00 |>er person. 

A student fee which does not include 
the two luncheons is available for 
$15.00. 



LOCATION: 

Ramada Inn 
415 St. Mark Court 
Peoria, Illinois 61603 
(at Glendale Exit Int. 74) 

(309) 673-6461 

Ramada Inn is offering a special rate to 
symposium participants of $38.00 a night 
for a single and $44.00 for a double 
(if more than two - a* charge of $5.00 
per person is charged- up to four may 
occupy a room) . 

Make reservations directly to the 
Ramada Inn. Rooms are reserved for 
March 24, 25, and 26th. 



0-3 Symposium Registration Form 
March 25 - 26. 1982. Peoria. IL 
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OUTREACH: MACOMB 0-3 REGIONAL PROJECT 
announces an 
ADOPTION SITE WORKSHOP 
February 26, 1982 



AGENDA 

9:30 Coffee 

10:00-12:00 Working Session: Conducting Home Visits 

12:00 No-host lunch 

1:00-3:30 Working Session: Development of Individual Education Plans/ 

Individual Program Plans/whatever else your 
program calls them!* 



We hope you can come for part or all of the day; please call and let 
us know if you will be able to attend ♦ We look forv/ard to seeing you 
and having a productive sharing, learning session! 




*Please bring along assessment results and lEP/IPP information on one child 
for use in activities during the session. 



SHARING CENTER 
WORKSHOP 

for 

0-3 programs using sharing centers 



* * * Purpose * * * 

A sharing time to discuss what works, what doesn't work, how to 
increase attendance and other activities and ideas that have worked for 
you and have been fun for families. 



* * * Time and Place * * * 

I'd like to plan at least a three hour session at a time and place 
most convenient to those attending. It could be held in Macomb, Peoria 
or another place. 

If you are interested in attending please ffU tjtrt' the BncltJSed 
sheet and return it to me. I'll find the time and place that ts most 
convenient for everyone and let you know the final schedule. 

Hope you will come and share with us! 

Sincerely, 

Kathleen McCartan, Ph.D. 
Training Coordinator 




** ANNOUNCING ** 

OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 



JDRPapproved ) SRARING CENTER WORKSHOP 




When: Thursday, June 3, 1982- 
12:00 - 3:30 



Where: MariTy|i Peterson's home 

directions: on Route 67, turn west on\§pring Lake Road (just 
north of Macomb). Drive one mile west, turn right 
and drive one mile north. Turn left and drive 
one mile west again. It's the only house around, 
yellow with blue shutters. 



Purpose: A snaring time to aiscuss what works, what' doesn't work, how 
to increase attendance and other activities and ideas that 
have worked for you and have been fun for families. 

R.S.V.P. 

(309) 298-1634 

Marilyn will be serving lunch for us; it should be a nice change of 
pace on an early summer's day. We hope you can come and share with 
all of us. 



Look forward to seeing youl 
Katie McCartan 
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TAQS Suite 500 NCNB Plaza 
Chapel Hill North Carolina 27514 
(919] 962-2001 Apni i4. i982 



Patricia Hutlnger 
ni rector 

Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

27 Horrabin Hall, Western IL Univ. 

Macomb, Illinois 61455 

Dear Patricia, 

This Is to confirm ypur participation In TADS' small group meeting on 
Recruiting and Retraining Rural Special Education Personnel. The meeting will 
be held on May 19-20,198? in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The purpose of the 
meeting Is to develop a decision process that local special educators and 
interested citizens can use to head off or unravel their own recruitment 
and/or retention difficulties. Our thinking will be captured In a workbook 
that will be disseminated to SEAs and the rural early childhood/special 
education community. Confirmed meeting participants are: 

Kathy Bush--Georg1a SEA--Atlanta, Georgia 

Glendon Casto--Mu1t1 -Agency Project for Preschool ers--Logan, Utah 

Ed DeForrest--Mew Hampshire SEA--Concord, New Hampshire 

Corlnne Garland--HCEEP Rural Network--Houston, Texas 

Patricia Hut1nger--Macomb 0-3 Regional Project--Macomb, Illinois 

non Partr1dge--Texas SEA--Aust1n, Texas 

Jonathan Sher--Rural Education and Development, Inc.-- 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Tal Black— TAOS— rjjapel Hill, North Carolina 
Mike Woodard— TADS-^rhapel Hill, North Carolina 



ERLC 



The decision process and workbook objective Is the result of our search 
for a format that would (1) Include and affirm work already begun in this area 
and (2) provide a simple and useful tool to the field. A (slightly edited) 
version of a recent memo captures our current thinking at TADS about rural 
recruitment and retention and is Included for your information. We will base 
the meeting structure and activities on assumptions contained in the memo, so 
please let us know right away if you have strong objections to what you read. 
Pre-meeting dialogue can only enhance our later work together. 

Since t4ie meeting is short and our ambition large, we will plan a fairly 
structured agenda. In all likelihood, we will present a rough decision 
process framework to the group for review, validation, invalidation and 
amendment. Please be thinking about possible steps you might include in such 
a framework. We, especially, will rely on you to supply the content from your 
experience with the problem(s). For example, the local educator may be asked 
to list the factors contributing to his or her recruiting problem. We would, 
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at the meeting, generate i? list of common, problems from which the 
administrator could choose those that desefibe the local situation. We will 
share as much of our thinking as possible with you before the meeting. 



A few words about logistics. You will be flying into Raleigh-Ourham 
Airport and taking the airport limousine to your motel. A room has been 
reserved in your name at the University Motor Inn on Route 54-West, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. We will get acquainted over cocktails at Tal Black's 
house the evening of the 18th. TAOS' folks will meet you in the motel lobby 
at 6:30 p.m. to transport you to TaTs. After the social >iour, we'll adjourn 
to the Fearrlngton House for supper. (You can help our planning by calling 
and letting us know your flight arrival time*) We will meet Wednesday and 
Thursday at TADS' office in downtown Chapel Hill. We will wrap up by 3:30 
p.m. on Thursday, so plan your departure flights accordingly. 

You can expect a memo containing agenda and last minute details a week 
before the meeting. 

We look forward to our time together. If you have any questions, please 
don't hesitate to call. 



Si ncerely , 





Mike Woodard 

State TA Coordinator 



MW/mc 
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Conference Agenda and Programs 



Enrollment Form | 

Alternative Practices In ^ j 
Early Intervention 

JWS 7 - U, 

nam: ' 



f>iLVPFSS 



cm STATC ZIF 



Ftione { ) .hone 

( ) work 

Social Sec. Nu*er* _ ' , 
•Optloiml-used to record CSU's earned In 
the student files at UVGC 

TJKASE »©ICATC MdCH ONE OP OPTiaiS 
OF BifDli>EWr YOU APE^^EDBOTlia 

CRADUATC CRn)IT - 1 hour 

Prse Is 161.30 (resident), made payable 
to U. W, EAU CLAIRE 

( Additional enrollment Infomatlon 
is requlz^ - appropriate imterlals 
win be fbrwarded to you or made 
available the firat day of the 
course) 



Or... 



ccmrnnm eixjcaticii iwns (cbuu) 

Pee la $30» cnde payabu to 
U.W> EXIOCION 
(U0 to 2.0 (Sra'a will be recorded 
for eaqpieted participation) 

miL vas Fom and tour check to: 

DAVID J. FHANKS, PH.D. 
Depar^nent of Special Ekkication 
University of Wisconsin 
Eau Claire » WI 5^701 

OUtOLLMEHT IN THIS SYlfTOSIim IS NOT COMnCTC 
UNL£S$ YOU RECEIVE CONFUTATION BY PHONE OK HAIL 
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A Potpourri of Nationally Validated Practices for Oto 3 

UW'Eau Clairs Oapsrtment of Special EducaHon 



Hood ay 
Juoa 7 

1:00 RECISTKATION 

1:30 OPENL-K;* SESSION 

1:45 

9:00 



l^adaf 
June • 



OTENING 

ACTIVITY 



POKTACE PKOJECT FEOKIA 0^3 

Intcrdiscipli* 
mary Approach 

LUNCH 



11:45 LUNCH 

1:00 POKTACE - 
coatinuad 

Vrap-up 
Accivicy 



PEORIA - 
contlnuad 

Vrap-up 
AcCiviCy 



Vadncaday 
June f 



OPENING 
ACTIVITY 

PROJECT RNISE 

Conaultancy 

Model 

LUNCH 

RHISE - 
concinucd 

Vrap-up 
Activity 



Thuraday 
June 10 



OPENING 
ACTIVITY 

MACOMB 0-3 



LUNCH 

MACOKB - 
.continued 

tfrap-up 
Activity 

UU fXTCNSION 
ceo PROGRAM 
COMPLETED 



Friday 
June 11 



OPENING 
ACTIVITY 

SESSIONS FOR 

STUDENTS 

ENROLLEir FOR 

GRADUATE COURSE 

CREDIT 



A atructured, data baaad, 
lodividualiicd prograa 

UtillEca the parent aa 
a priaary teacher to 
Mat the devalopMantal 
and educational ncada 
of handicapped preachdol 
children 

Individualized prograia- 
■ing takca place on a 
daily baaia in the 
boat 

A ayataa of account- 
ability and docu«ant- 
etion ia uaed to 
inaura iaple«entation 



Mcdieal/aducatlonal/ 
therapeutic Modal 

Developacntal teak 
ehalyaia approach to 
prescriptive taachiag 

Scrvea birth-to«three 
year old aild to acvera 
develepaentally delayed 
childrea end their 
perente 

A PUnetioQal Froftia 
ia used for progrsHaing 



Utilisee the 
Conaulteacy Hodel 

Ihla le e trana* 
diacipliaary eppreach 
adeptabla to hoae and 
ceeter baaed rural ead 
urbaa eavironwanta 

One priaary peraoa 
ralataa to parent and 

child 



Hove-'based 
reaedietion/ 
gdecakion erieetetion 

Nendieepped childrea 
birth-to-three end 
their faailiea 

•ural iiifent delivery 
eyetea Miich providea 
hoae vlaita and 
aMriai eeatare 




Symposium Information 



Continuing Education Units 
(UW Extonslon) 

r«rMM «4m Mirftll will My • iiO. Ttil* 

•«tUca In Myt»t c«tCB af yriiv|41im far ckla 

g!r:pMtw«. ciM r«|tl«t*rl«t if cIm CUI'i ••riM4 cli« 
BCu4«fiCi aw^ mUcc«4 MC«rliU. Vf c« 1.0 CU"b will 
k« rac«r4«4 la W Isc«««1m MMlenc CIIm «{mHI cMfl*- 
tt.^n r«rrlrlMt>««* CEV'i irs arcrA um4 c« ihw 

Graduato Crodit 
(UW-Eau Clairo) 

A« •pciMiAl •iirttll»<>iic f«r ch«»« wHo ^a«llfy 
vtth c* r«c«lv« 1 l»*itr •! Cr*^u«c« cr<4lc ac UUCC (« 
&^«ll«bl«. Pa»c-tjclk«l*r deftraa ■Cu4<iu^ uy a«rall 

• tth«r • SMClal 9tu4mnt mt «• • aci^WIK la af 
r«TC*» trcgraM. A^praprtaca (orft* will k« pravldW 

• itKar ky m«il ar cha firac ^y af claaa. lhara will 
k« an aatlcnaaac an4 a tM<lal taitla* •« Friday ]u«c 
far (h«M p«'***B ^* anraLl f^zr Cra^uaca Crrdle iMi'far 
SPn> 793. tati^aac Cr«4MCa acu^nca pay t(1.30. 
}k.>n-laal4aac Cra4uaca ■(ii4a«ca pay $1M.30. Soaa 
acudvnca w(m plMi m kaing fuU-claa anrallaat dvrlnS 
rlia ragular tiMSMr aaaala* at UUCC uy ^« allflkla for 
a .Y,att%a af ratUcrarian «^lch wpulJ aaa*! aa arftfUloaal 
caac. riaaaa cKack vUli Dr. rraitha far sara laiaraa* 
ttmm aii) tM SSll. 

Lodging and M^als 

LadflBCi craaap«rcacla« mnd rafraatoanca ara 

cha raapanalklUcy af ch« par:f clpaiit . ll»Ua4 acudanc 
kaualai la avallakla m ca^pwa - aaala am4 raa« faaa 
ara packaga^ catacKar. NmaIi^ wa«14 k« n wppar 
caapua, Taw«ra. tf yau wlah motm lafarmacla«, ca«cacc 
Mr, CHarlaa Ma)ar (71^) 13* HJl. 

Speakers 

A«raa«a«ca hav* ka«« •«4a wUK clia prajacc dlracCMra 
af ciM fartasa frajaat. th* faorla tacar^laclplfaary 
Appraach, frajacc liNlSC, and cha Xacaab 0-3 frajact 
ca pravl4a Makara af chair awcraach acaff far cttta 
•ywaaliaa. 

1t«a praaanrara ara kalng Ml' chrougK a grant fra« 
mm mu% »T Spaclal T^ucarlon, Kreau ol iducatian 
far tka laiUlcappad, Ca thm parciclpaclna Katloaalljr 
tall4aca*l frajacta. 

Enrollment 

iaaiacracttm far chli aywpaaluA fa oac cuvplaca 
iMCll yau rrcalva caiif Irvaclan ky calapliana ar aalt. 
Wa ha^ placad a Halt af fifty paraona 4um ca apaca 
llttitacliaa. 
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UW-Eau Claire 
Early Education of the Handicapped 




Validated Practices 
A Potpourri of Natlonaiiy 
For 0 to 3 

Alternative Practices in 
Early Intervention 

June 7-11, 1982 ^ 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

noofn 159 FliM Arts IMkMng on Watar Sk—t 



This Symposium is for Social Workers, Nursss, 
Horns Trainers Jeschers,Occupstk>nsi Therapists. 
Physioel Thersplsts, PsychoiOQlsIs, Speech enti 
Language Clinicians, and Administrators 



Tht« pr^flfMi it pt—ftf4 fty UW f ilanaiaA. CMMinutng EducatiVA m MaAlal 
Haaiih hmHA •n4 Human SafviCM. and Oa#ftrfma<tl •! S#pci*l f dMcaiiM. 
EArty EducMMi •( Handi c a» » d. Un«v*ra»iy •! W»«c«Aain Etu Oa^ 
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AGENPA 



HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM 
KANSAS /NEBRASKA REGIONAL RURAL WORKSHOP 



April 29 & 30. 1982 



Holiday Inn 
Grand Island, Nebraska 



16,- 



THURSDAY, APRIL 29 



8:00 - 9:00 A.M< 



LATE REGISTRATION 



9:00 - 9:45 A,M, 



OPENING SESSION 



Welcome 



Opening Address and 
Conference Orientation 



Dr, Michael S. Kneale 
Superintendent of Schools 
Grand Island, Nebraska 

Corinne W. Garland 

Coordinator 

HCEEP Rural Network 



Announcement] 



9:45 - 10:00 A.M. 



COFFEE BREAK 



10:00 - 11:50 A.M. 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 



ERLC 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 29 



10:00 - 11;50 A.M. 



1* Room 
200 



2, Room 
104 



Building Support Systems for Families: 
Respite Care in Rural Areas. 



Shirley Lee Coe 



Focus: The needs of families of handicapped children; strategies 
for providing support to rural families of handicapped children. 



Funding: How to Get Your Fair Share in 1982 Arthur J. Moreau 



Focus: Identifying potential sources of funding for programs of 
early intervention; strategies for securing corporate, foundation, 
and other private sources of support for programs of early 
intervention. 



Networking Through Technology 
Presenters from this session will be available 
as resources for individual consultations, 
and demonstrations in Room 5, 1:45-3 P.M,atid 

Focus^ ^Computerized systems for accessing information useful to 
rural programs. 



Linda Esterling 
Kathy Koop 
Glen Ridnour 
Jim Thomas 
Karen Stevens 



Collaborative Problem Solving Through 
Pooling Community Resources 



Patricia L. Hutinger, Ed.D, 



Focus: Assessing community resources; strategies for getting community 
agencies to direct those resources toward programs for young handi- 
capped children. 



Noon - 1:30 P.M. 
Rooms 

Niobrara and 
Little Blue Room 



LUNCHEON & KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

"Good Early Intervention: 
What Will It Take?" 



Talbot Black, Associate 
Director, Technical 
Assistance Development 
System (TADS), Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, 
President-elect of CEC's 
Division of Early Childhood. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 29 



1:45 • 3:00 P.M. 



5« Room 



Networking Through Technology Linda Esterling 

Kathy Koop 
Glen Rldnour 
Jim Thomas 
Karen Stevens 

Focus: An opportunity for individual consultations, demonstrations, 
questions and answers. 



6* Room 



Medical/Educational Relationships 



Warren Bosley, M.D. 

Larry Desch, M,D. 

Joan B. Watson (Facilitator) 



Focus: Strategies for building strong education/health care 
relationships with regard to programs of early intervention. 



7. Room Building Advocacy Skills in Parents 



200 



Patti McGill-Smith 



Focus: Advocacy needs of families of handicapped children 
in rural areas; strategies for building advocacy skills 
and systems* 



8. Room 
104 



Proposed Changes In P. L. 94-142 



Jan Thelen 



Focus: Likely impact of the proposed changes in P. L. 
94-14Z, 



9 . Room 



Niobrara 



The Church As A Rural Resource 

Focus: The role of the church in rural America. 
Strategies for developing the church as a system 
of support for families of handicapped children. 



Fred Wenger 



10. Room 



Little 

Blue 

Room 



Portage Project 



Karen Wollenburg 



Focus: An overview cf the Portage Project stressing 
its unique features and rural applicability. 



3:00 - 3:30 P.M. 



COFFEE BREAK 



ERIC 



THURSDAY, APRIL 29 



3:45 - 5:00 P.M. 



11. Room Networking Through Technology Linda Esterling 

5 Kathy Koop 

Glen Ridnour 
Karen Stevens 
Jim Thomas 

Focus: An opportunity for individual consultations, 
demonstrations, questions and answers. 



12. Room 
6 



Medical /Educational Relationships Task Force Joan B. Watson (Facilitator) 



Focus: The development of regional collaborative strategies 
for dealing with problems revolving around medi<:al/educational 
relationships. 

Workshop participants will be major resources in the task force. 



13. Room Building Support and Advocacy Systems for 
200 Families Task Force 



Phyllis Ellis (Facilitator) 

Resources : 

Sharon Livingston 

Connie Wiley 

Chris Edwards 

Lana Lafgreen 



Focus: The development of regional collaborative strategies 
for dealing with problems revolving around building support 
and advocacy systems for families. 

Workshop participants will be major resources in the task force. 



14. Room 
104 



Stretching Your Personnel Power 



Dr. Lee McLean (Facilitator) 
Phyllis Kelly 
Carolyn Shelton 



Focus: Needs/problems of finding qualified personnel for rural 
areas. Training of paraprof essionals and volunteers as a 
strategy for meeting those needs. 



15. Room The Church As a Rural Resource 
Niobrara 

Repeat of Session //9 



Fred Wenger 



16. Room 



Little 

Blue 

Room 



ERLC 



Community Interaction Early Education Program Ellen Wilks 

Focus: An overview of the Community Interaction Early Education 
Program stressing its unique features and its rural applicability. 



THURSDAY, APRIL 29 



6:30 P.M. 


DINNER Rooms : 


Niobrara and Little Blue Room 


8:00 P.M. 


CONCURRENT SESSIONS 




17. Room 


Medical /Educational Relationships Task Force 


Joan B. Watson, Facilitator 


303 


Continuation of Session #12. 




18 • Room 
200 


Transportation Discission 


Open Session 


Focus; Discussion problems with transportation of handicapped 




children in rural areas. 




19 • Room 
104 


Stretchi^ig Your Personnel Power Task Force 


Dr. Martha Claflin 
Patricia L. Gass 



Focus: The development of regional collaborative strategies for 
dealing with problems revolving around stretching your personnel 
power. 

Workshop participants will be major resources in the task force. 



20 . Room The Church As A Rural Resource Task Force 



Glen Ridnour (Co-Factlitator) 
Ni^rara Tal Black (Co-Facilitator) 

Focus: The development of regional collaborative strategies for 
dealing with problems revolving around the church as a rural -resource. 



21 . Room 
Little 
Blue 
Room 



Meet The Models 

Focus: Representatives of national model programs will be 
available to discuss, informally, aspects of service delivery 
or technical assistance available. 



ERLC 



FRIDAY, APRIL 30 



8:30 - 10:00 A.M. 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 



22. Room 
200 



Influencing State «nd Local Decision Makers Corinne Garland 

Focus: Problems and strategies for early intervention 
professionals to use in Influencing decisiofl makers in 
behalf of services for young handicapped childreu. 



23. Room Building Support and Advocacy Systems for 

104 Families Task Force 

Continuation of Session #13 



Phyllis Ellis (Facilitator) 



24. Room Stretching Your Personnel Power Task Force 
Niobrara 



Dr. Martha Claflin 
Patricia L. Gass 
(Co-Facilitators) 



Continuation of Session #18 



25. Room 
Little 
Blue 
Room 



Successful Models for Rural Service Delivery Kathleen McCartam» Ph.D. 
Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

Focus: An overview of the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project vith specific 
emphasis on its unique features and its rural applicability. 



10:00 - 10:30 



COFFEE BREAK 
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FRIDAY » APRIL 30 



10:30 - Noon 



26* Roop 
200 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 



Steering Cotmaittee 

Focus: Representatives of each task force will »eet to develop 
a plan for continuing conanunication and coordination among task 
forces. 



27. Room 
104 



Collaborative Problem Solving Through Patricia L. Hutinger, Ed.D. 

Fooling Community Resources 

Focus: Assessing community resources; strategies for getting 
community agencies to direct those resources toward programs 
for young handicapped children. Repeat of Session #4 



28. Room 
5 



Kathleen McCartam^ Ph.D. 



Successful Models for Rural Service 
Delivery: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

Focus: An overview of the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project with specific 
emphasis on its unique features and its rural applicability. 
Repeat of Session #25 



29. Room 
6 



Successful Models for Rural Service 
Delivery: Project WISP /Outreach 



Stacey Doerr 
Donna Hinds 



Focus: An overview of the WISP Project with specific emphasis on 
its unique features and its rural applicability. 



Noon - 1:30 P.M. 
Rooms 

^Niobrara and 
Little Blue Room 



LUNCHEON AND TASK FORCE REPORTS 



ERJC 



staff Development Activity Agenda 
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WEST CENTRAL ILLINOIS SPECIAL EDlJCA TION COOPERATIVE 

323 West Washington Street Macomb. Illinois 61455 Telephone 309/837-3911 

TECHhllQUES FOR COUNSELWG PAKtNTS 
OF HAmCXPPEV CHlLVRETl 

HoaaU GabeZ, PhV. 

AGEMPA 
¥fUday, JanuaA.if 29, 1982 

9--00 - 9:20 a.m. Re.gl6tAcuUon S Co(J(Jee 

9:20 - 9:30 a.m. lilzlcomz - Mt4. Bonnie. Smiuon, 

VJUiiLcXofL, WCISEC 

9:30 - 11:15 a.m. Psychology 0(J UomaZvje. PoAOJ/vUnQ 

11:15 - 12:45 p.m. Lunch [Soup, Sandwich and Salad Boa) 

12:45 - 2:45 p.m. Emotional AdjiUimcnt to Havtng a 

HandAjcapp&d Child: Ajnptications ioK 
pfio{^(L&i>AjonaJLi, 

2:45 - 3:00 p.m. EA.eafe [CoU&c 6 Cold V^ilnki,) 

3:00 - 5; 00 p.m. AAAmmenX the. FairUly: gatkeAlng 

« 4 4 « « infiO^ation 

7:00 - 9:00 p.m. Wine and Cheese - Iniomal meeting uxiXh 

[Evening] 6peakeA and paAtlclpaiit6 



AGEMVA 

SatuAdaif, Janua^tf 30, 19S2 

9:00 - 9:20 a.m. Co jjjjee and RoiJU 

9:20 - 9:30 a.m. Cotme.yvU - M>16. Sm,ift6on 

9:30 - n:30 a.m. Coun6QZcng VoAZntMi b(Ul(i p^ncXplQ^ 

11:30 - 1:00 p.m. Lunch (Soap, Sand^^xidl and Salad Boa) 

1:00 - 2: J 5 p.m. Giving IniomaXlon to VoAdYVth- pK0QK<L&6 

checfci, home pKogAommlng, lEP con^oAtncu 

2:15 - 2:30 p.m. B/tcafe (Co(5iJee S Cold V/ilnk6) 

2:30 - 3:30 p.m. VdvoZoptng VoAont GKoap6 GandAal Vl^cu66^on, 

Qu^Mlon & An^toC/t PoAlod 

O 

CDI/^" StRVINC Hfl TON.IUNCOC K. HI Nl)[ RSON 

tl\ljL McDONOliC.II. AM) SC IItiVI I K( Ol»Mlhh 



ABOUT THE WORKSHOP 



CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 



A presentation for school adminis- 
tratorsy teachers, therapists, 
physiciiins, nurses and others inter- 
ested in promoting greater operation 
between themselves and parents • 

Emphasis will be placed on the 
following areas: 



-Attaining a functional understanding 
of the emotional stages of adjustment 
experienced by parents of handicapped 
children. 

undeA^^tanding poAOMXaL 

nzzdU, judging yoat impac^t, de^cA- 
mitUng ^(J t/ou'/ie hztping . . a * . 



-Developing techniques and skills 
involved in the counseling process. 

g(U¥iinQ con^idzncz and 

tAMAt, £A.nding ouut what' 6 happzrUng 
cut home,, dzZznxrvuiing pa/iont^ peA- 
czption oi thz pA^oblom, zxpiauUng 
youA v^ewpoA^rut 



Friday^ January 29th 

9:00 - 9:30 Ro^glstAcutlon 6 Cojjjjee 

9:30 - JJ:J5 P6ychotogy oj Normative. 
Pajoj/iting 

11:15 - 12:45 ' Lunch 

12:45 - Zi45 ^ntotionaZ Adjuitino^nt to 
Hau^nq a Handicapped 

pKo^US^onatt 



2:45 - 3:00 5/ieafe 

3:00 - 5:00 A^6U^mc^vt o^ tha Tmitif : 
gotfie/Ung ^nfjOmcutLon " 

7:00 - 9:00 Wlm and ChcUZ - Injjo/L- 
{Evming] mJL mcQJtinQ viWi 6pMkQA 
and pqJitL(Upant& . 



-Assessing, planning and carrying out 
individual parent conferences. 

heZping poAzntt be KzaJLutic, 

arUiJOQA^ng poAznt quut^on^: mZl hz 
(Mlk, talk, be ^n a KagmtoA cZa^6, 
tivz indzpo^ndrntly 



ABOUT THE SPEAKER 

Dr. Harris Gabel, Child and Family 
Clinical Psychologist, is an Associate 
Professor of Psychology at George 
Peabody College of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Formerly research coordinator at 
the Kennedy Center Experimental School, 
he currently teaches parent counseling, 
psychological assessment and child 
psychotherapy. As Director of the 
Family, Infant and Toddler (FIT) Project, 
he developed a* model program for edu- 
cational intervention with young 
mentally retarded children and their 
families in rur'\l areas. He has pre- 
sented workshops on parent counseling 
at Universities, state agencies, and 
federal projects throughout the country. 



Saturday. January 30th 

9:00 - 9:30 CotJtJee 
9:30 



j;:30 



Z;I5 
2;30 



J J: 30 Coun6zU.ng PoAzntM 
ba6^c p^nciplz6 

J: 00 Lunch 

2 -IS Gv* ing Jn^c ^^v.citio n to 
PaAcnt!> : pwgK2^6 
chccfu, home programming, 
TEP con((eA.ence6 

2:30 Break 

3:30 Developing Parent Group^^ 
GeneAol Vi6CiU6ion, 
Question 6 Kyi^voqa Period 
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Agenda for Project Consultants 
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AGENDA 
Marketing Consultation 
Dave Shearer 
September 26-27. 1981 



September 26 9:30-12:00 Procedures for stimulating and establishing 

sites 



12:00-1:00 Lunpii 
1:00-2:30 Evaluation instruments 

2:30-4:30 Marketing of materials 



September 27 10:00-12:00 Making the 0-3 Project "lookogood" 



12:00-2:00 Rural Network monographs 

Upgrading marketability of products 
Decisions on topics for this year's series 
Rural Network Proceedings Document 
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AGENDA 

David Shearer 
January 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1982 

January 26, 1982 - Tuesday 

6:07pm Arrive - Peoria, IL Juraer's 

Meet Steve Smith - discuss consulting / State impact 
8:00pm Meet Connie Petersen for dinner 

January 27, 1982 - Wednesday 

AM Steve - Consulting group/State impact 
Travel to Macomb 

1:00pm 0-3 staff - Katie, Bonnie 

Follow-up on results of last meeting 
Look at brochure proof 
Discuss marketing/packaging 
Discuss ways to get an Apple in the office 
Talk to Dr, Leigh's class (needs slide/tape and overhead) 
Dinner - Patti's - Staff 

January 28, 1982 • Thursday - Macomb - Holiday Inn 

Topics: Finish up 0-3 activities from Wednesday 
Parent monograph 

Plans for Rural Network - further funding 
Consulting/State impact ideas 
Outreach proposal 

Presentations in Peoria (need overhead slide/tape) 

2:00pm Discuss Portage in Paul's Motor Development Class 

Dinner - To be arranged 

January 29, 1982 - Friday 
7:00am Leave Macomb, IL - Patti 
9:10am Plane Departs (Continental) 
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AGENDA 



Michael Woodard 

Consultant 
February 25-28, 1982 



Thursday, February 25, 1982 

Arrive ~ Peoria 

Dinner 

Macomb 

Friday, February 26, 1982 

Script—Overview 
Movie Script 



Saturday, February 27, 1982 

9:00 Office, consultant process 
12:00 Lunch 
1:00 Publishing plan 

0-3 data 
papers 

6:30 Dinner, Patti 's 



APPENDIX C. OUTREACH SERVICES HANDOUT 
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JDRP approved 



OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 



A Rural Child-Parent Service 



WHAT OUTREACH CAN DO^OR YOU! 

The MACOMB, 0-3 OUTREACH PROJECT staff understand the challenges 
of providing services to handicapped children and thefr families and can 
suggest additional approaches to your service delivery strategies. We 
have a variety of activities and possible approaches you can explore. 



REPllCATtCN SfTE 

Ai a moami oboprion site ycv eoil«er ciota on child 
progrw* If your program can dcmomtrntc chi\d 
p roi j i f umi\at to fH« progm documented by thm 
Moeofv4 0^ Rcgiftiol Projtct he JDKf r«vi«w rhmn 
ymi bocoi.«o a r«pi icorloo site* 



CCM^NENT AQCPTICN 

Th« l^ncotm 0-3 Mod«l (neJodM Horn* Vdir, 
Shorirtg C«rtf«r and WAOE iWot«f ActlviM'** For 
D«v«ioomonfaj 5nHonc«m«nr) co*woon«nf«« When 
you cHooM fo ooopr on« or mor<i componenrs 
thm mod«i, you tncreoso ffio 9/oUaelo retoureM 
for providing lervtcoi to chlidron ond their 
Famiiiei* 



l»tCGMM CONSULTATION 

We wiU ^w*t with you on on I'ndlvtduoi 
boeis to oddreii o specific need related 
y«rioue oreoi concern >n program manage*- 
devdowiMnr and evoluotion. 




MODEl ADOPTION 

When you chooM to adopt fhe JORP-<n>proved 
Macomb 0-3 Modei (Home Visiti, Shoring Centeri, 
and the Core CurHculum) you recerve training and 
an:3tonce In Impiementfng ail components of fhe 
Pfoject in addition to follow-tjp services at>d an*- 
going involvement w}th the pro{ect storV. This 
setvfqe is provided at no cost to porticipoting 
pfograni* 



ST AFP DEVELOPMENT 



We can expond your expert {se (n specific areosN 
which will embJe you and your stotf to gain new 
knowledge end comp«ten5;ria TTToreos whfcn yeu 
select. We Will provide training sessiont which 
wilt better dale you to dddress the needs of 
children and their fomllics. 



PRODUCT OtSSEMINATlON 

Our print and medio materials are available 
to you on a rental or purchase basis* A 
catalog will be sent ^o you upon reouesf • 



AWAH6NESS 



Our preientotlon on the Macomb i>*3 Model 
Fdmtlicrtzes you with the bcrt^flts fhat con 
be gained by the use of our model and our 
involvem«nr with your stoff . 
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APPENDIX D. OUTREACH EVALUATION FORMS 



OUTREACH Services Evaluation Forms 
Adoption Site Evaluation Forms 
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EVALUATION OF BRESENTATION 

Date of Presentation: 

Sponsoring Agency: 

Presentor: 

Presentawion Topic: 

Name (optional): 

Number of Handicapped Children Vqu Serve: 



Overall the Presentation Was: 

excel lent 

qood 

fai r 



poor 




Please answer rhe followinq questions using this code: MA - not applicable 

1 - lov/est scorri 
2 

3 - averaae 
4 

5 - highest score 

1. Was the presentation informative? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Did you gain new knowledge as a result of the presentation? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Audio-visual materials used during the presentation were helpful instructional 
aids* 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 
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4. Was information presented in a clear and understandable manner? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Did the presentor(s) answer questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 ' 5 

6. Do you wish to receive more information about the Macomb 0-3 Reqional 
Project and the available outreach services? 

yes no 



7. Comments; 



lb 
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OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 



JORP approved 



A Rural Child-Parent Service 



Our records show that we sent you the following materials on 



Since we would like to improve and expand our written materials, we are 
interested in your reactions to them. Also, it is important to us to 
determine the impact of the materials disseminated by our project. We'd 
like to know whether you are using our materials in your work. If you 
are, we'd like to have some idea how they are being used. 

Now that you have had an opportunity to review the materials, would you 
please take a few moments to complete the enclosed questionnaire and 
return it to us. 

Our project also offers training for and consultation to programs for young 
handicapped children. If we can help you meet needs in your program, please 
do not hesitate to call (309) 298-1634 or write our office. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Patricia L. Hutinger, Ed.D. 
Project Director 
Professor, Early Childhood 



f 
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EVALUATION OF MATERIALS 

Date: , 

Agency: 

Name (optional): . 

Occupation: • 

Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: 

1. Have you incorporated any of the ideas described in our Baby Buggy 
materials into your program for early childhood handicapped? 

yes no 

If yes, please check which ones: 

1.1 Developing general awareness 

1.2 Coordination with school and medical community 

1.3 Home visit activities 

1.4 Sharing Centers 

1.5 Water Activities 

1.5 Use*of Mobile Unit 

1.7 Staff Activities Accountability Program 

1.8 Parent Charting 

1.9 Referral System 

1.10 Advisory Council 

1.11 Toy Workshops 

1.12 Home Made Toys 

1.13 Other 

If no, why not? 

1.14 Not relevant 

1.15 Insufficient information 
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1J6 Impractical 

U7 Not suited to local needs 

1.18 Other 



2. Have you shared any of our materials with other persons? 



yes 



no 



If yes, please check with whom: 

2.1 Other staff members 

2.2 Parents 

2.3 Professionals other than staff members 

2.4 Others 



3. Have you used our materials in any other way? 



4. Can we be of further service to you or your program throuah inservice 
training or consultation? 



5. Other comments: 



Please return this form to: 



OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 
27 Horrabin Hall 
Western minois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 
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EVALUATION OF CONSULTATION 



Date of visit: 
Agency: 



Name of Consultant: 
Name (optional): - 



Purpose of Consultation: 



Length of Time of Consultation: 



Overall the consultation was; 

excel lent 

good 

fair 

popr 



Please answer the following questions using this code: NA - not applicable 

1 - lowest score 
2 

3 - average 
4 

5 - hiahest score 



1. Did the consultant formulate objectives related to his/her visit? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



4tf 
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Was the consultant well prepared? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 
Conments: 



Did the consultant demon stpte expertise in his/her field? 
NA 1 2 3 4 15 

Conments: 



Did the consultant demonstrate knowledge and skills related to the unique 
characteristics of the Project? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



Did the consultant give useful, relevant suggestions to the appropriate 
staff member(s)? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



Did the consultant answer questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Conments: 



lb, 



?• Will the Project make changes as a result of this visit? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



8, Would you recommend this consultant to other professionals? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments : ' 



9. Did the consultant produce a useful product? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 
Comments: 




10. Was the amount of time expended appropriate to the nature of the product 



produced? 

NA 1 '2 3 4 5 
Commen t s : 
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EVALUATION OF WORKSHOPS OR IN-SERVICES 



OUTREACH- Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 



Date : 

Sponsoring Agency: 
Name (optional ) :_ 
Occupation: 



Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: 

Workshop Topic: 

Presenter: 



Overall the presentation was: 

excel 1 ent 

good 

fair 

poor 

Please answer the following questions using this code: 



NA 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



not applicable 
lowest score 

ayerage 

highest score 



1. Was the content of the workshop appropriate for your needs? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments : ■ 



2. Did you gain new knowledge as a result of this workshop? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments : 



_ OUrmACH; Macomb 0-3 Wftonal Pto^ 
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3. 



Was the presenter well prepared? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 
Conrnents : 



4. Did the presenter demonstrate expertise in his/her field? • 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



5. Did the presenter respond to questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comnents: 




6. Were A/V materials used in the presentation helpful as instructional aids? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



7. Were written materials used in the presentation helpful as instructional aids? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments : . 



8. Are you interested in receiving training or other services from the Macomb 0-3 
Regional Project OUTREACH staff? 

yes no 




Comments: 
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EVALUATION OF TRAINING 
For Component or Model Adoption 



Date{5) of training session: 

Sponsoring agency: 

Presenter: 



Workshop topic: 
Name (optional) 
Occupation: 



Number of Handicapped Children You Serve: 



Overall the training session was: 

excellent 

good 

fair 

poor 



Please answer the following questions usinq this code: NA - not applicable 

1 - lowest score 
2 

3 - averaqe 
4 

5 - highest score 

1. Was the format of the training session appropriate? 
NA 1-2 3 4 5 

Comments: . — 



2. Were the A/V materials helpful as instructional tools? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: . 



OUTfUACH: M— omli 0*3 Wf iowl yr< | « ct 
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Were written materials used during the training helpful as instructional 
tools? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 
Ccmments: 



4. Did the trainer(s) formulate objectives for the session? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments : 



5. Did the trainer(s) meet the objectives for the session? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



6. Do you feel you understand the Macomb 0-3 Project model and the services 
provided by the OUTREACH staff? 

NA ,, 1 2 3 4 5 




Comments : 



7. Did the training session provide you with new information? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments : 



8. Did the training satisfactorily prepare you to implement the com- 
ponents of the Macomb model which the program is adopting or replicating? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



9. Do you think the Macomb 0-3 Project model or model components will 
work in your program? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 
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10. Win your program change as a result of this training session? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 

■ 1 

11. Did the trainer(s) answer questions satisfactorily? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



12. Do you have any suggestions for improvement of the training session? 



13. What were the strengths of the training session? 



14. What follow-up services would you like to request from the OUTREACH 
staff following this training? 
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SITE QUESTIONNAIRE 
SATISFACTION WITH OUTREACH SERVICES 



Date: / /_ 

Site Staff Member; 
Site: 



Instructions: Please read each question, marking your response 
on the line provided or next to the desired 
answer. 



ERJ C College of Education • 27 Horrabin Hall • Western Illinois University • Macomb, IL 61455 • 309/296-1634 
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1. In what ways have you participated in staff development activities 
that have been planned by the program? 



;(1) Seminars, short group meetings 

(2) Meetings with other staff (e.g., session with project 
director) 



2. 



(3) Workshops 

(4) Continuing education activities 

(5) College course work 

(6) Assigned professional reading 

(7) Other (specify) — • 

How often do you participate in staff development activities? 

(1) At least once a week • 

(2) At least once a month.;-, 



(3) OtheX(specify) 



(4) /Hever 



3. J^^Q you feel that there have been enough staff development opportu- 
*nities to meet your needs to function competently in your position? 



1(1) 


Yes 




2 


No 




(3 


Don't know U 



— -> Go to Item 5 



V 

4. What additional opportunities do you think there should be? 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
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Do you feel that you have gained anything from your participS 
t1on in the staff development program? 



1(1) 


Yes 


— 1 




(2) 
(3) 


No 

Don't know 





Go to Item 7 



What have you gained? 

(1) Knowledge (list areas or topics of knowledge) 



(2) Planning skills (list type of skills) 



(3) Implementation skills (list type of skills) 



(4) Changed attitudes (list kinds of attitudes developed) 



Do you think your participation in this program will provide 
you with opportunities for career advancement? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Don't know 



8. Did the program provide the type of staff development that met 
your needs? 



1(1) Yes 



60 to item 10 



{2.) No 



What needs did you have that were not addressed? 
(1) Knowledge (list areas or topics of knowledge) 



(2) Planning skills (list type of skills) 



(3) Implementation skills (list type of skills) 



(4) Changed attitudes (list kinds of attitudes developed) 



10. Overall, are you satisfied with the services that the project 
has provided to meet your staff development needs? 

•^(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Don't know 

Please rate the overall quality of services received. 
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Excellent Good Fair Poor' 
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n. Can you think of any ways the staff development program might 
be changed to serve you as a staff member better? 



(1) 


Yes 


(2) 


No 




Don't know 



changed? 
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Evaluation Checklist 
Home Visit Component 

Date 

Agency 

Evaluator 

General (Interview) Questions 

1. ) How often are home visits made? 

2. ) How would you rate the success of home visits in your program? 




3.) Have there been any specific problems in implementing home visits? 



4.) Have you modified the Macomb 0-3 model in any way? 



Specific checklist (to be completed after observation) 

NA-Not Applicable 1-Nev3r 2-Sometimes 3-Often 4-Always 

Was the activity plan adequately prepared? 
Was CDS/teacher-parent rapport established? 
Was CDS/teacher-child rapport established? 
Were the objectives selected for the child appropriate? 
Were appropriate activities for working on objectives 

selected by CDS/teacher and the parent? 
Were CDS/teacher directions to the child appropriate, 

consistent, and audible? 
Did the CDS/teacher model desired parent behaviors? 
Did the CDS/teacher observe parent implement activities 

and reinforce parentis perfonnance? 
Did CDS/teacher explain purpose of activities to parent? 
Was a reminder system for the week's activities explained 

and left with the parents? 
If parents were asked to chart performance during the week, 

was the system explained adequately to the parents?^ 
Were appropriate activity and/or record keeping materials 

left with the parent? 
Did the CDS/teacher answer parent's questions? 
Were appropriate interaction techniques used with the 
^ parent by the CDS/teacher? 

^^_/NA 1 2 3 4 15. Were appropriate Interaction techniques used with the 

child by the CDS/teacher? 

^ 0 OUTWiACH: Macpmfc 0-i WflKwl Proj— t 
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NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


7. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


8. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


9. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


10. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


11. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


12. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


13. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


14. 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


15. 
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Evaluation Checj^list 
Sharing Center Component 



Date 



Agency_ 



Evaluator(s) 



General (Interview) 

1. How often are sharing centers held? 

2. Approximately how many attend? 

parents guests 



j:hi 1 dren s taf f /vol un teers 



3, How would you rate the success of sharing centers in your program? 



4. Where are the [centers usually held? 



5, Have you had s^pecific problems implementing sharing centers? 
If so, what? V 



6. Have you modified the meoifib0^3 Model in any way? 
If so, how? 



Checklist (To be completed after observation) 

NA-Not Applicable 1-Never 2-Sometimes 3-Often 4-Always 

NA 1 2 3 4 1. Was CDS/teacher adequately prepared? 

NA 1 2 3 4 2. Were the activities appropriate for the children attending? 
NA 1 2 3 4 3- Were the activities varied and interesting? '\ 
NA 1 2 3 4 4- Did the CDS/teacher communicate and interact appropriately' 

with the children? 

NA 1 2 3 4 5, Did the teacher promote social interaction bety/een children 

and parents? 

NA 1 2 3 4 6- Did the CDS/teacher provide an opportunity for the child to 

explore and experiment on his/her own through non-directed 
activities? 

NA 1 2 3 4 7. Did the CDS/teacher interact appropriately with parents? 
NA 1 2 3 4 8. Did the CDS/teacher involve parents in the activities? 
NA 1 2 3 4 9. Were the parents informed of the activities to be used during the 

center? 

NA 1 2 3 4 10. Were the parents informed of the purposes of the activities 

in clearly understandable terms? 



# % OMTWIACH! Macomb 0-3Wf*ow»^^^i<« 
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Evaluation Checklist 
WADE Component 



Date 



Agency_ 



Evaluator(s) 



General (Interview) 

1. How often are WADE sessions held? 



2. Approximately how many attend? 

parents chi 1 dren gues ts ^s taf f 

3, How would you rate the success of WADE sessions in your program? 

4, How would your parents rate the success of WADE? 

5. Where are WADE sessions held? 



6, Have you had specific problems implementing WADE sessions? 



7. Have you modified the Macomb 0-3 model in any way? 
If so, how? 



8* Is there a need for fol low-training? 



Checklist (To be completed after observation) 

NA-Not Applicable 1-Never 2-Sometimes 3-Often 4-Always 

NA 1 2 3 4 1. Were parents encouraged to work with their children in the water? 
NA 1 2 3 4 2. Did the CDS/teacher demonstrate techniques for parents to use 

with their children in the water? 
NA 1 2 3 4 3- Were appropriate techniques for water adjustment used? 
NA 1 2 3 4 4. Were floatable toys used to stimulate movement? 
NA 1 2 3 4 5. Were group activities and circle games used? 
NA 1 2 3 4 6. Were opportunities to incorporate language and social learning 

used? 

NA 1 2 3 4 7. Did the CDS/teacher interact appropriately with the children? 
NA 1 2 3 4 8. Did the CDS/teacher interact appropriately with parents? 
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MACOMB 0-3 REGIONAL PROJECT 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE: EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 



Date: / / 

Interviewer's Name: 



Parent's Name (optional) 



INSTRUCTIONS: The interviewer should be an individual who is not directly 
engaged in providing services to chiloren in the program 
being evaluated. 

Read the questions and provide additional explanation or 
information as necessary, naming the possible responses. 
Record the response to each question, writing additional 
comments as indicated by the parent. 



Revised form taken from TADS adaptation of the parent survey in Final Report 
on Evaluation of H.C.E.E.P. Battelle, Columbus, 1976. 
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SUMMARY OF FAMILY INVOLVEMENT IN PROGRAM 



I have participated in; 



! [ Home Visits ( ^once a week 

l~l Sharing Centers 
□ WADE 

I I Parent Meetings 



once a month 



other) 



I have: 

(check what you have 
done} 



I 1 shared information we have learned from the program 
with others 

I I helped plan activities, meetings for the program 
f I written letters to congressmen about support for pronrams 
I I filled out a form like this before about the program 



I have had these services 
provided through the 
program: 

(check services provided) 



n medical evaluations (such as doctor's appointment, 
Crippled Children's Clinic) 

Q soeech evaluation 

I I hearing evaluation 

I I vision evaluation 

j I occupational therapy visits 

{~| physical therapy visits 

I I supplemental funding information 

n other 



These people who care 
for my child have been 
involved with the 
program: 

(check those who have 
been involved) 



Q mother (how? 

□ father (how? 

Q brothers, sisters (how?^ 
I I grandparents (how? 



i I other relatives (how? 

( I babysitter/day care (how?_ 
[~] others (how? 
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Do you have a chance to participate in the program? 

□ YES COMMENTS . 

□ NO 



Were you given activities to do with your child by the program staff? 

□ YES COMMENTS 

□ NO 



Did you help plan the activities for your child? 

□ YES HOW? 

□ NO 



What kinds of activities were provided for you to work with your child? 

I ! Language and speech (such as talking, saying sounds, following directions) 

Q Motor (such as walking, jumping, balancing, finger skills) 

I I Self-Care (such as toileting, dressing, feeding) 

Q Attention span (being able to stay with one activity) 

I I Reasoning, problem solving, thinking skills 

I I Getting along with other children and family members 

rn Behavior management (such as handling tantrums, crying, hitting) 

□ Other. 

Has the program staff told you how to carry out the activities or helped you 
plan how to carry them out? 



□ YES COMMENTS^ 

□ NO 



Has the program staff loaned you toys or materials to help you do the activities? 

□ YES COMMENTS_ 

□ NO 



2U5 



7. Were the activities you were given or helped plan helpful to you and your child? 

□ YES WHY? 

□ NO 

8. How often do you use the activities with your child? 
n Several times a day 

[3 Once a day 

r] Several times a week 

I I Once a week 

[n Several times a month 

[~1 Once a month 

□ Other . 

9. Is there any reason that you didn't use the activities? 
[~| Didn't have time 

Q Didn't have materials I needed 

□ Didn't know how to do the activities 

□ Didn't think they would help my child 
n No particular reason 

□ Other . 

10. Have you gained anything from being in the program with your child? 

□ YES COMMENTS , 

□ NO , 

11. What have you gained from being in the program? 
Q Knowledge of my child's problems and needs 
Q Better understanding of child development 

□ Knowledge of activities for my child 

Q Better understanding of the importance of working with my child 
Q Skills for working with my child 



12. Overall, are you happy with the services the program has provided you as a parent? 

□ YES COMMENTS 

□ NO , 

13. Overall, are you happy with the services the program provided to your child? 

□ YES COMMENTS 

□ NO 

14. Do you have ideas for other activities or services you would like to see in 
the program? 

□ YES COMMENTS 

□ NO ^ 



15. Do you have ideas for making the program better? 

□ YES COMMENTS 

□ NO , 



16. Please add any other comments you have about the program. 
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APPENDIX E. OUTREACH PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT: 



PRINTED MATERIALS DEVELOPED 

"Sharing Centers: An Alternative Strategy 
for Parent Involvement" 

"Making Use of the News Release" 

"Proposal Writing: A Beginning" 

"A System for Record Keeping and Collection 
of Cost Data: The Staff Activities Accountability 
Programs" 
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SHARING CENTERS: AN ALTERNATIVE STRATEGY FOR PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Patricia Hutinger, Ed.D. 
Kathleen McCartan, Ph.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

Whether rural or urban, data clearly demonstrate that effective early 
intervention programs produce positive changes in very young children v/ho 
experience handicaps^ and developmental dels^ys. But those same professionals 
who v/ork so well with young children are not nearly so successful in working 
with the adult population who are the parents of youngsters with handicaps. 
Strategies that work well v/ith young children are rarely effective with adults. 
Professionals v/ho develop effective programs for childrea often attempt to 
develop similar programs for the parents, but parents do not participate. 
Professionals then blame the parents for "lack of interest" when attendance 
at parent meetings is low. 

Although the factors that produce a paucity of parent involvement in some 
early childhood programs are both complex and inter- related, the needs of 
families of young children with handicaps revolve around common elements such 
as information, emotional support, linkage with other. social services and 
professionals. In order to meet these needs, the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project's 
Sharing Center concept emerged with emphasis on individual differences among 
parents, provision of varied involvement activities, and attention to the 
immediate needs and expectations of the parents. A critical assumption which 
underlies the formation and implementation of Sharing Center activities is the 



^Handicapped is defined as any medical, psychological or educational con- 
dition that inhibits or prevents achievement or acceptance, including signs of 
significant discrepancies in critical areas that affect normal growth and development, 
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notion that parents are "adult learners", a term frequently used in Continuing 
Education. The implications of application of the adult learning assumptions 
provide the framework for Sharing Center activities, and are discussed later 
in this paper. 

DESCRIPTION OF A SHARING CENTER 
Sharing Centers; An Overview 

Sharing Centers provide an alternative and effective strategy for 
obtaining group parent participation and have been an essential component 
of the JDRP-approved Macomb 0-3 Regional Project's^ riiral home-based delivery 
system since 1975^ The establishment of Sharing Center groups in rural com- 
munities and small towns has been successfully demonstrated as a technique 
which enables parents to meet together for a common purpose, with their " 
children, on a regular basis. Additionally, parents and children also par- 
ticipate in a weekly home visit. 

From initial contact during ,Sharing Centers, some parents go on to serve 
in other roles. Some serve on the Project's Advisory Council, others present 
public information about the Project or help secure the cooperation of medical 
personnel in Project activities. Others begin to participate in advocacy 
roles. The Sharing Center provides a way to meet the individual differences 
and needs of parents and to provide an effective learning situation for both 
children and adults. 

Sharing Centers are designed to meet family needs. Participants include 
mothers, fathers, handicapped children, siblings, and extended family members. 
Sharing Centers present varied opportunities for participation depending^ on 
individual needs and adult developmental tasks faced by each family. Further, 
Sharing Centers are one means to reduce the isolation felt bv rural families. 



2The Macomb 0-3 Regional Project is a Handicapped Children's Early Edu- 
cation Program (HCEEP) First Chance Project funded by the Special Education 
Programs. In June of 1980, the Project was reviewed by the Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel (JDRP) and received approval for national dissemination, as an 
ER|c exemplary program. 



In rural areas, geographical location is the determining factor in 
Sharing Center membership since groups consist of families who live in 
the same area. Once established, the group maintains constant membership 
unless a family leaves the area or the child moves into another program at 
age three. Parents participate in activities with their own child and with 
other children. Parents gain new skills and new information during the study 
time which is incorporated into the Sharing Center. Parents plan and take 
responsibility for some activities and for securing the materials necessary 
for implementing the activities during a session. Ultimately, parents can 
operate their own Sharing Center, without the help of Project staff. 

Participation in Sharing Centers and observation of other children, as 
well as the establishment of close ties with other parents, allows many 
opportunities for parents to provide and receive support from other parents 
when their children have problems or attain an important milestone. Encouraging 
parents to work with children other than their own provides the child with 
some psychological distance from his/her mother or father in a comfortable, 
nonthreatening setting. Working with other children also provides an opportunity 
for parents to find out more about what can be expected from their child as 
well as other children and allows parents to watch their own child interact 
with other adults and children. 

The concept of the Sharing Center was developed from the application 
of tKe organizational framework and activities used in parent-cooperative 
nursery schools (an early childhood setting that has been used in this country 
for the past fifty years) to use with children with handicaps and their families. 
By definition, the parent-cooperative nursery school is an early childhood 
setting that is planned, managed, and operated by parents on a coordinated, 
cooperative basis. Parent involvement in cooperative nursery schools is the 
building block for the entire program. The crucial nature of parent involvement 
was carried into the Sharing Center component. 
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Sharing Centers are used in conjunction with a home-based program in 
the rural farmland and coal mining area served by the Macomb 0-3 Regional 
Project *s continuation sites. Other rural areas have also successfully 
adopted Sharing Centers. 

Depending on the community, Sharing Centers are held in churches, com- 
munity buildings, schools, homes, or out-of-doors in parks, on a scheduled 
bi-weekly basis. Project parents and children participate along with parents 
of non-handicapped children. Siblings, usually of preschool age since Sharing 
Centers are most frequently held in the morning, are welcome. In addition to 
siblings, other non-handicapped children and their parents are invited. These 
children assist in providing "mainstreamed" social experiences for the project 
children attending the Sharing Center. The activities in a Sharing Center 
are varied and are geared toward meeting the objectives of each Project child's 
individual programs. Parents are involved in planning of Sharing Centers. 

Goals and Objectives ' 

The major goals of Sharing Centers, in terms of program staff, are twofold: 
to plan and implement appropriate activities to meet the needs of all the 
children participating; and to provide appropriate activities to meet the 
needs of the parents participating in the Project. 

From the parents' perspective. Sharing Center objectives often include 
the development of a number of behaviors and skills related to their role 
as parents and the tasks of raising children.^'^^ey want to learn to child- 
proof their homes and frequently learn to child-proof an area through activities 
at the Sharing Center (although this is a skill that is often developed during 
home visits). They also waat to learn to arrange materials at both home and 
center so that children can explore and learn maximally. Parents want to know 
hoy toprovide a variety of experiences for their children and how to use 
household objects as part of a learning situation. Stimulating the child's 
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language and communicating with other adults and children are also major ob- 
jectives for parents. Parents want to develop skill in using child management 
techniques as well as skills in planning and conducting their own Sharing 
Centers. Frequently, parents' major objectives are to share problems and 
experiences with other adults. In addition, both information and acceptance 
of a child's handicap and/or delay and developmental level are target object- 
ives for many parents. 

Sharing Center Activities 
Activities planned for children at Sharing Centers include those designed 
to enhance developmentof skills in sensorimotor, cognition, language, self- 
help and social development. The Project's Core Curriculum is used to determine 
appropriate activities for children. Physical therapy or occupational therapy 
may also be part of the activities, depending upon the nature of the handi- 
capping conditions displayed by the Project children participating in a specific 
Sharing Center. Parents and children interact and share ideas, activities 
and experiences for mutual growth. Detailed Sharing Center procedures and 
activities are outlined in Have Wagon; Will Travel (Hutinger, Donsbach, 
Hommel, Longanecker and Sharp, 1977). Parents are involved in planning and 
carrying out activities, which range from providing a nutritious snack, 
arranging for a field trip, to developing materials for a new activity. 

Procedures and Schedule 
A Sharing Center begins with a period of individual activities so that 
parents and children who arrive late can join in easily. Activities are 
planned so that at least one activitiy will be successful for each child 
present (e.i., the child can accomplish the task), and to offer challenges 
within the children's range of abilities. Adaptations necessary for specific 
handicapping conditions are made. Adults join in some activities, but 
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others are designed so that children can participate without adult help. 
Sometimes messy activities that parents are not likely to plan at home (i.e., 
pudding painting, play with colored water) are planned for the Sharing Center. 
Some activities make use of objects easily found in a home that parents learn 
about inexpensive but effective materials. Parents learn new skills related 
to activities and materials for use with their children as well as new ways 
to manage their children. 

During a Sharing Center, time is usually set aside when parents can talk 
about their special needs or obtain new information (a parent study group). 
Snack time is often a good time for such discussions if there are helpers 
available to work with the children. When there are volunteers, college 
students in training, or other staff members at the Sharing Center, parents , 
can go to another area with the Child Development Specialist (CDS) to discuss 
a topic of interest (which is one the parents have requested). Topics include 
child management techniques, communication development, and information • 
provided by special consultants as parents express need for them. Toy work- 
shops are sometimes held at which time sturdy toys are constructed. 

Sharing Center Evaluation 
Because the Macomb 0-3 Project has an extensive formal plan to measure 
child progress through individual testing and performance measures the 
evaluation carried out for Sharing Center activities is less formal. 
Several strategies follow; however, other techniques are also used, depending 
*on the needs of a specific group. Unless there are extra persons at the 
Sharing Centers to keep careful records of individual behavior, the cbs's 
evaluate after the Center session is completed, using a form which provides 



Statistical data included in the JDRP submission indicate significant 
gains in the areas of physical development, self-help, and language. 



a record of events that occurred at that particular Sharing Center. On the 
form, a distinction is made among Project children, siblings, and nonhandi- 
capped children. A record is kept of the activities in which a particular 
child participated. Study grojjp activities for parents are also noted on the 
form. There is also a space for recording anecdotal information. Parents 
sometimes assume responsibility for recording infornation on the form during 
the Sharing Center. 

Ano^er essential means of evaluation is parents' comment about Sharing 
Center activities. Parents' attitudes about the Project .Are systematically 
obtained every six months, using a questionnaire administered by an impartial 
interviewer. Uniformly favorable comments are obtained from the parents. 
Parents' comments during, after, or before a Center also provide an informal 
but quite useful means of evaluation. Such comnents^lead to the modification, 
addition, or deletion of an activity, or to the repetition of a favorite 
activity. Since the parents are so directly involved in the planning and 
implementing of the activities they are continously evaluating the effective- 
ness of new ideas developed and/or the activities which have gone stale. 
When an activity works very well, or when it is unsuccessful, the CDS's and 
the parents analyze the elements of the activity so they can become more 
effective in designing and developing further activities. 

Other evaluation data can be collected by recording the number of parents 
who attend each Sharing Center, along with the number of siblings and Project 
children. Also important is the number o^arents who, for one reason or 
another, fail to attend a schedul^ center. These parents are then contacted 
to determine the reason for their absence (e.g. time, location, transportation 
difficulties). The CDS can then work with the parent to resolve problems in 
time for the next Sharing Center. 
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HOW SHARING CENTERS MEET PARENTS' NEEDS 
Meeting Parents' Needs 

Although most parents of children with handicaps report feelings of 
social isolation, the geographical isolation resulting from distances be- 
tween homes and population centers in rural areas serves to increase the 
isolation of rural families. The social isolation families sometimes feel 
is frequently a function of the very existence of the child's handicap, which 
tends to isolate the parents from their usual social supports during the child's 
first few years. Even grandparents may deny the existence of any handicapping 
condition. In the context of social isolation, the parents* needs, particularly 
emotional ones, are often not met during normal social interactions in the 
community. They do not fit into the everyday social routines that other 
families take for granted. When rural parents face further isolation because 
of geographical distance, the problem is compounded. Very seldom are there 
more than one or two families in a conmunity which share similar demands, 
concerns and frustrations because they have children with similar handicaps. 
The likelihood of other children experiencing the same handicapping condition 
is remote in rural areas. Urban areas may have parent groups for children with 
Down Syndrome, but a rural area may have only one or two young infants with 
Down Syndrome in a 60 mile radius. 

In the Sharing Center situation, parents can find social support. When 
they find that other parents have similar problems and emotional needs, parents 
feel that they are not alone. The Sharing Center also provides opportunities 
for parents to observe, to acquire information and skills, and to plan activities 
which meet a wide range of objectives. 
Parents' Developmental Tasks 

Because adults are faced by a series of developmental tasks; awareness 
of these tasks is critical when working with parents of children with handicaps. 
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The teen-age mother, who may still be in the midst of both preparing for a 
job and managing a home must accomplish different developmental tasks than 
a forty year old father who is concerned with developing a healthy life 
style and a change In job responsibility. Adult developmental tasks include 
careSr and vocational factors, home and family living factors, skills and 
abilities improvement, health factors and community living factors (Knowles, 
1978). Preparing for children and raising children are but one part of adult 
developmental tasks. When the child is handicapped or developmental ly delayed, 
the parents experience great stress in accomplishing the expected develop- 
mental tasks of adulthood. Young adults are concerned with different tasks 
than those in the middle or later years, and rural families often face further 
difficulties. The roles parents play in Sharing Centers reflect opportunities 
to accomplish a variety of adult developmental tasks. 
Parents as Adult Learners 

The strategies used in Continuing Education related to adult learners can 
be used for both planning and implementing effective activities which involve 
parents' participation in their children's programs (Knowles, 1978). 

Sometimes staff members in a early education project make use of a 
strategies derived from the characteristics of adult learning, but frequently 
on a "common sense" and "random" basis. Sharing Centers (and other parent 
involvement strategies as well) are more effective whei;» program staff attend 
to and consistently apply the strategies implied by the body of information 
regarding adult learners. Experts in Continuing Education have developed a set 
of assumptions about the nature of adult learning (Knowles, 1978) which have 
been applied by project staff to the planning activities, climate, and content 
of Sharing Centers. The assumptions follow together with the implications of 
each assumption as it relates to Sharing Centers. 

If staff do not beleive that families will participate. Sharing Centers 
will not work. Staff members must accept parents' individual differences, be 
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able to cooperatively work with parents and be willing to individualize 
activities for parents as well as children. Staff must also apply principles 
of adult learning in parent involvement activities, including: 

1- Adults tend to have a problem-centered orientation to most learning 
which affects the content, organization and learning experiences 
selected . Parents participate actively in the Sharing Center 
and feel a need to learn about themselves and their children. 

2. Adults need to be self-directive in their learning experiences , 
a factor which helps determine the decision making framework 
for determining appropriate activities . Parents accept a share 
of the responsibility for planning and operating a Sharing 
Center, so they then have some feeling of^commi tment toward it. 
Parents perceive the gpals of the Sharing Center to be their 
goals and have a sense of progress toward their goals. 

3. Adults have accumulated a reservoir of experience which is a rich 
resource and a broad base upon which to relate new learning . This 
experience base suggests that parent participation activities which 
"tap the experinece of the learners and involve them in analyzing 
their experience'^ (Knowles, 1978, p. 56) are essential. The learning 
process that occurs in the Sharing Center is. related to and makes 
use of the experience of the parents. The Sharing Center is char- 
acterized by mutual respect and trust among parents and professional 
staff, mutual helpfulness, freedom of expression, and acceptance 

of differences. 

4. Adult readiness to '^earn is based on the developmental tasks required 
for performance of social roles . Parents' readiness for new learn- 
ing reflects the need created by the developmental phases parents are 
approaching in their roles as spouses, parents, workers, organizational 

210 
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members, and leisure time users. Many of the objectives for 
parent learning in Sharing Centers are related to the developmental 
task of raising children and being a parent, yet other devel- 
opmental tasks relating to establishing social contacts and com^ 
munity involvement are also involved. 
The following anecdote serves as an example of the effective application 
of the preceding principles. Differences in developmental tasks and in 
other factors which can be accounted for in Sharing Centers are demonstrated. 

Mary Anderson^ lives in a small Iowa town and she is not yet twenty. 
The father of her first child is overseas. She is black. Mary lives with 
her family and works in the local grocery store'. She has her high school 
diploma. And she has a son, Timothy, a baby who has cerebral palsy. No one 
in her family has experienced a handicap and no one is prepared to cope with 
the special positioning and feeding problems this child presents. But Mary 
and Tim are involved in both home visits and Sharing Centers in a site which 
has adopted the Macomb 0-3 model for serving young children with handicaps. 

Another mother, now 40, has three girls under twelve and a two-year-old 
boy. Josh, who also has cerebral palsy. Lou Barnes has worked as a teacher 
of young children. Her home is large, sunny, and carefully decorated. Her 
husband is a professional who has just accepted a change in a job role. which 
gives him more managerial responsibility. Lou has attended many meetings 
and conferences, gathering information and skills she has heeded since Josh 
was first diagnosed as having cerebral palsy. 

Mary Anderson, Lou Barnes, Tim and Josh, have all participated in the 
same Sharing Center group since it started, along with a group of six other 
families each with their own unique story. Lou has given Mary valuable tips 
on feeding Tim and has talked with Mary ma..y times about doctors and therapists. 



Names and situations have been changed to protect the privacy of individual 
families. 
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Mary calls Lou when she has questions or needs support. In the meantime, 
Lou is gathering the information she needs to become an effective advocate 
for her child. Both Mar'y and Lou compare notes about the boys' growth and 
problems, as well as solutions to those problems, and provide moral support 
in times of emotionaT stress. 

• During Sharing Centers, Lou helps plan activities and carries them out, 
bringing materials and working with other mothers. She knows how to make 
some of the adaptive equipment Josh needs and she is pleased to be able to 
show other mothers how it's done. Lou can run a Sharing Center without help 
from project staff and has recently accepted a position on the Project's 
Advisory Board. Mary learns a lot from watching Lou, the other mothers 
and children-. She participates in activities and is beginning to work with 
other children beside Tim. As she gains confidence in herself, she will 
be involved in planning and has expressed a desire to take a more active role 
in carrying out activities. At the last Sharing Center she offered to 
provide transportation for another mother and child who were new to the 
group, picking them up and bringing them to the next Sharing Center. 

Growth of a Sharing Center Group 
The Sharing Center is not designed to meet all parent needs iimiediately 
and concurrently. Instead, the needs of the parent are identified and worked 
on over time, as the parents grow and change in their acceptance of the 
child's handicap. 

The experience of staff members and families in one 0-3 program as they 
adopted Sharing Centers illustrates the on-going changes and the responses 
over time of parents to their own needs that are possible in Sharing Centers. 
The two staff members in the program invited five project children and their 
parents and siblings to participate in the Sharing Center. In addition, one 
other typically developing child was invited to attend. 
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In the initial four sessions, held monthly, the primary objectives 
were to provide social contacts for the parents and children within the 
setting of appropriate and pleasant activities for the children. By the 
second Center, the parents were calling each other by name and observing 
each other's children. During the third session the parents began to assist 
children other than their own and comment positively on those children to 
the children's parents. The same behaviors continued during the third and 
fourth sessions, with increasing interaction among the parents. 

During the fifth Sharing Center the staff arranged for the children 
to be supervised by the occupational therapist and took the parents to 
another room for half an hour. During that time the parents were*a*sked to * 
evaluate the Sharing Center for the first time in a group. 

Uniformly, the parents indicated their pleasure in coming to the Centers 
and the positive value that they placed on the Centers for both themselves ' 
and their children. Parents indicated that the Sharing Center was the only 
or one of the few opportunities for their child to interact with other child- 
ren and for themselves to visit with other mothers and fathers in situations 
similar to their own. Several of the mothers indicated an increased under- 
standing of their child's problems and an increased understanding of how 
that child was functioning in comparison to other children. 

When asked for suggestions for future centers, the parents commented 
that they enjoyed a chance to talk among themselves, away from their children 
Could they plan such a time in the future? When assured that it was possible 
one parent volunteered that, as long as they were meeting, she would like to 
talk about and get some assistance in managing behavior and disciplining her 
children. The rest of the parents agreed, indicating that that was an area 
of real concern for them. Such a session was planned for the next Sharing 
Center. 
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This example demonstrates the variety of needs which can be met through 
parental participation in Sharing Centers. Initially^ parents viewed the 
Centers as an opportunity for social interaction- Gradually the parents 
began to provide positive support to one another and to validate each other's 
observation and concerns. 

Once the parents bacame comfortable in the group and felt support from 
one another t they were able to identify other more informational needs 
regarding child care and other issues important to them. It is likely, 
based on experiences with other groups, that this group will deal with both 
informational and emotional needs during the time in the Sharing Center when 
the parents meet away from their children. 

Adaptations of Sharing Centers 
Sharing Centers are used in many different geographic locations and by 
a variety of service agencies. The Sharing Center described in the preceding 
section takes place in a town in Illinois of about 20,000. Families come 
from that town and several small surrounding rural communities to attend 
the center. In other early education programs, the cerrters are held in 
communities of less than 2,400 with families coming from farms in the area 
and the small town itself to attend. 

^-Whi4e many of the Sharing Centers are included as a component of programs 
for children with handicaps, there are several other types of programs using 
Sharing Centers. 

One of these programs is a county parks and recreation program in 
northern Illinois. The county program for 0-3 children with handicaps first 
sponsored the Sharing Center training for their staff and the staff of the 
park and recreation department. Over the past year the park and recreation 
department staff has been successfully using Sharing Centers; for both 
handicapped and non*handicapped children. 

Another group using Sharing Centers is an Association for Childbirth 
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Preparation and Family Life in another rural area in Illinois. This group 
draws its membership from a rural county and sponsors monthly centers for 
families who have been through childbirth classes and who are interested in 
maintaining contact with other families who shared their class. Five 
different groups are offered during the month; one for 0-12 month olds, one 
for 1-2 year olds, one for 2-3 year olds, one for 3-5 year olds and one for 
Working Moms and their children. This group frequently invited speakers, at 
the parent's request, to present on topics of interest to the parents. 

A day care center for children of low-income, but working parent(s), 
also uses the Sharing Center as an essential means of parent involvement. 
Sharing Centers are held monthly in the evenings and provide families an 
opportunity to come together to work with their children. Attendance 
is high and continued interest has been generated. The day care program 
has been in existence for over ten years, but until the Sharing Center 
concept was adopted, the parent involvement component was^weak. Parents did 
not attend scheduled events. Now, with the Sharing Centers in place for 
the past three years, attendance is regular and parents are also involved 
more frequently in other activities related to center functioning. 

Suninary 

These examples demonstrates the flexibility of the Sharing Center In 
meeting the changing needs of parents. Staff members, skilled In observing 
parents and listening to their needs, can facilitate exchanges and experience 
between parents that will assist them In gaining increastd knowledge, 
acceptance and understanding of their child. Staff who are aware of how 
"adult learning" differs from the ways young children learn, realize the 
necessity of actively involving the parents in the planning and implementation 
of the Sharing Center, In the choice of activities and goals for the children 
and the Center. These staff members realize the expertise and reservoir 
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of experience the parents have to offer to each other and to the staff 
members themselves, and they consistantly make use of this. The primary 
aspect that makes Sharing Centers such a winning concept is the commitment 
of the parents to it; they share the responsibilities that are inherent 
in this kind of group effort and they take great pride in the achievement 
of their shared goals. 
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To sell, you must advertize. We see evidence of this everyday, all 
around us. Commercials interrupt our favorite television programs, ads 
bombard us from the radio stations, just about every page of the 
magazines we read contain colorful ads, and even whole sections of the 
daily newspapers are devoted to advertisement. 

Advertisements perform a service for both the company selling the 
product and for the consumers who are in the market for a special pro- 
duct* A good ad persuades the consumer to buy by informing him as to 
why he needs the product. It gives the consumer information he did not 
know before, while presenting this information in a way that makes the 
product desirable in his eyes. It gives the consumer information that is 
relevant to him and to his situation and/or n6eds. 

Business, it is evident, has learned the techniques good adver- 
tising. In today's tight economic times, when we as service providers 
have to vie as competitively as do businessess for money or funds to 
support our operations, we too have to learn advertising or selling 
techniques. We have to let the public and the decision makers know what 
services we provide, the needs we meet, the immediate and long range 
benefits of our work. 

The News Release y 

There is a difference, however, in the way businesses approach the 
selling of their products and the means we have available to advertise 
our services. Not many of us can afford to place ads in magazines and 
newspapers, nor do we nkve the great access to television and radio that 
they do. We as service providers do, though, have an option open to us 
free of charge. 

This is the news release. Not an advertisement really, but it does 
serve a similar purpose. It Informs; it makes your project or agency 
look good; it persuades the public of your worth; and bedt of all, it 
puts you in the public's eye. 

To be effective with your news release, however, there are a few 
basics of which you need to be aware. 

Writing the Release 

The news release should be typed double space on white bond paper. 
The typing must be free from error and neat (or professional appearing) • 
Center the title of your release. In the left hjaiad comer indicate 
-•*ew» Release" ^ -I 'For lan c d iate Releas er^'- The to p ^4ght~^an4^ogaet^ 
should contain the words "For Further Information*' and give a name, % 




phone number and address for a contact person. 

The story should be short — two pages maximum. Put your most 
important information in the first (lead) paragraph. Stories are cut 
by the editor of the newspaper from the bottom so make sure the necessary 
points are close to the beginning. 

Who? What? When? Where? These are the areas that the news 
release must cover. It answers these questions, elaborates on them 
just a bit, then stops. The release keeps to the facts. 

Keep your sentences short, the style simple. Just make sure all the 
information is there. 

Distribution of the News Release 

Make photocopies of your story and then you are ready to distribute. 
If you happen to be sending releases out to a large area, you probably 
will not be able to contact many editors personally. Often timeis, your 
best choice is to concentrate on the local media. Take the time to talk 
with the people at the local radio and TV stations. It is a good idea 
to take your first release to the paper or radio station in person. 
Introduce yourself, explain that writing news releases is new to you 
and that you would like their suggestions. 

It is beneficial to build a distribution list containing the names 
of editors (or news directors) and addresses for every newspaper, magazine, 
or station you want to cover. Use yoxir public library to find out where 
to send releases. Libraries may have reference books 4^hat list TV and • 
radio stations » magazines and newspapers. Bacon's Publicity Checker lists 
the names and addresses of every major newspaper » wire service, magazine 
and syndicated columnist in the United States. You can buy this publication 
by getting in touch with the publisher at 14 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois 60604» (312-922-8419). This boqjk costs about $100, 
but if you want to systematize a publicity network it can be very valuable. 

You can send your release to all the media in which you would like 
to appear. Do not think a paper, magazine or TV station is so big it 
would not be interested. All you are going to lose is the cost of the 
paper and postage. 

Be aware of individual deadlines. Find out how far in advance your 
local newspapers need the releases. If » for example, you would like to get 
into the Sunday edition (Sunday editions have the highest readership) get 
the release to the paper about ten days ahead of time. Otherwise, base your 
timing on your needs. You will want some releases to run as early as possible, 
Others you want keyed to a particular event and running them tno far in ad- 
vance would be a lost caase. Put your desired release date at the top of 
the page and get the release to the publication or station at just the 
right time, allowing for deadlines. 

The first time you send a release to an editor, attach a brief note: 

"Dear : I thought you. might be interested in the enclosed release." 

If the release runs, it is a good idea to write a note thanking the editor. 



If, after a few days, you have not yet seen your release, call the 
editor and ask if he or she got the release. (Do not ask if they are 
going to use it.) But be sure whether or not it has run. Watch the 
papers, or listen to the news and have others check for you. Do not 
ask if it has run. Do not ask the editor to send you a clipping unless 
you have the assurance that it is not an imposition. 

You can recycle newspaper stories about your project or agency. 
Clip the story, mount it and have copies made. Then you have a potential 
direct mail piece, which can sometimes be nrcrte effective than an elaborate 
brochure. Make sure the clipping is headed with the name of the publication 
and the date it appeared. 

Keep a scrapbook of publicity on your program. It will be a good 
reference as to what angles you have already pursued and what events 
and newsworthy items you have released over the months/years. , 
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JDRPappfovad Proposal Writing: A Begi nning A RuniCiM-PmrmntSmnf km 

Patricia L. Hutinger, Ed.D. 
Bonnie Smith-Dickson, M.A. 

Getting Started 

Sometimes people think that writing a proposal means sitting dovyn and 
telling a funding source what they (the proposal writers) want, then ex- 
pecting the funding source to supply the money. That's not the way it 
works! Before you even begin to write a proposal, you must make a thorough 
search of possible sources of money, find out what each source sets as 
priorities and determine what is "fashionable^ this year. Look at the ob- 
jectives of the funding source — do they match yours? What kind of pro- 
jects did they fund last year? Are specific funding sources asking for 
proposals for different activities? (Usually, this is the case-) After 
you've determined that a particular source might be a possibility, since 
it matches with your goals and objectives, then look at the RFP (request 
for proposal) if the group has one. 

The RFP tells you exactly v/hat the funding source expects, and usually 
tells you in what order to place the sections of your proposal. There are 
often forms that must be filled out for governmental agencies, and for some 
foundations. Be sure you have these forms as soon as possible. The turn- 
around time between issuance of an RFP and the due date is frequently 
short. That is merely a condition to live with, and goes with the territory, 
and, therefore, is not a just cause for complaint. The RFP will tell you 
how many copies of your proposal must be sent and whether the original must 
be sent. (We use a high quality of xeroxing for proposal reproduction and 
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use one of those as the "original and obtain the original signatures of 
the responsible persons at the University on our "original".) The RFP 
will also give you the name and phone number of a contact person and the 
address where the proposal copies are to be sent, in addition to the due 
date. Be sure to note whether the RFP requests a "mailed by a specific 
date" (i.e., postmark) or must be in the funding source's hands by a 
specific date. That will have considerable effect on your timeline for 
proposal development. 

Often an RFP includes a copy of the form that reviewers will read when 
they evaluate your proposal. Be sure you answer every question which is 
covered in the reviewer's form. Use a check-off list since in the heat of 
actual proposal writing and production, it is easy to forget. We usually 
go through an RFP and Inake a list of any specific priorities or emphases 
described, and the contents of each section requested. Then, v/e check 
those things off as v/e attend to them in the proposal development. 

Sometimes getting the idea for a proposal, v/ith the appropriate unique 
twist that will get it funded, takes more time than the actual production. 
Talking to colleagues, spending quiet time thinking, jotting down notes about 
ideas, and brainstorming sessions seem to be required before one can actually 
sit down and set a timeline for proposal production. We set up both a time- 
line for our own work, and the required timeline which is a part of the pro- 
proposed work. 

Pulling Together the Contents 
Even though most RFP's have specific guidelines for writing, a proposal 
usually contains the following sections which v/ere derived from a "Chain of 
Reasoning" suggested by Krathwohl: 
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1 

i • 


^tafpmpnt of Duroose 


2 


Justification (n^frd) 

/ 


3. 


/ 

Benchmarks 

/ 


4. 


Work of others 


5. 


Obiecti ves 


6. 


Methods/Procedures 


7. 


Tiine schedule 


8 


Caoabilitv of staff 


9. 


^Decial PQui niDPnt - facilities 


10. 


Evdl uation 


n. 


Disseini nation 


12 


EyopctpH benef i ts 


13. 


Budget summary^ 


14. 


Budget justification 


15. 


Appendix 



The cover page usually includes the following: 
Project Director 
Fiscal Officer 
Authorized Official 
Fastening a proposal is important. Use a heavey duty stapler. Do 
not use fasteners that will tear a reader's clothes (i.e.t sharp clamps 
on the back of a proposal). Use a simple cover and back sheet. Frequently, 
only the back sheet needs to be a heavier page — a blank onel A reviewer 
must know when he or she is at the end. 

A proposal also needs a one page abstract which is attractive and en- 
courages the reader to think this is the very project the funding group 
needs! The abstract should include: 
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1, Agency to v/hich the proposal was submitted 

2. Place of origination 

3, Director 

4. Amount requested 
5- Duration of project 

6. Purpose 

7. Method 

8. Benefits 

9. When submitted 

Where To Apply 

Besides applying to government agencies, you may also seek funding 
from private foundations. Don't get overly excited about this possibility 
however. Keep in mind that out of approximately 30,000 foundations in the 
U.S., maybe 3,000 are actively seeking projects to fund. Your best bet Is 
to keep a file system for the RFP's you accumulate and a rolodex cjitaloguing 
system. Be aware of v/hen government and foundation grants are available and 
what the guidelines are. The Annual Register of Grant Support Is a good 
resource for listing private and governmental grants and for telling you how 
many applicants they have had for their grants and how much money they have 
had available. 

When seeking private foundation funds, realize that indivlHjJal foundations 
most often have specific areas v/filch they are interesting in funding (both 
location and subject areas). Don't waste your time and energy applying to 
each and every foundation you run across; rather, be selective as to the ones 
whose needs you could best fulfill. Then, unless the foundation has a 
specific RFP out, play a courting game. Let them know through a letter who 
you are, that you have a unique Idea for a project, and that you know this 
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Is an area in which they have some Interest. Let them know that you 
can help them achieve their, objectives with your idea — in a subtle 
manner. Your best bet, if at all possible, is to contact a foundation 
where you know somebody or at least have some kind of connection (your 
great uncle's old friend is on their .board) . If this isn't feasible, 
try setting up a personal appointment with someone from the foundation. 

Go To Itl 

This gives you a start ~ an overview of what is necessary, ^he 
main thing to remember is to be selective and to be organ i zed • Write to 
grants v/hose goals and objectives coincide with yours so that your proposal 
will be in the running instead of being cast aside by not qualifying. 
Present your unique idea in an effective, concise style. Write to their 
specifications. Remember to keep a check-off sheet to ensure that you 
cover all listed priorities. Have confidence and have fun!!U 
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A SYSTEM FOR RECORD KEEPING AND COLLECTION OF COST DATA: 
THE STAFF ACTIVITIES ACCOUNTABILITY PROGRAMS 

P.v 

Patricia L. Hutinaor 

The Need for Cost Data in Rural Programs 
How much will it cost? Is a home-based program more expensive than a 
center-based program? Are accurate figures available to compare costs for 
self-contained classrooms to costs for other alternatives? How much time 
does the staff spend in traveling? How much do direct service components 
cost compared to costs for program administration? How much time does staff 
spend in client- related administration? These questions, and many more like 
them, require answers as funding sources dwindle. A knowledgeable adijjnis- 
trator. must have supporting data to document costs. 

Programs must be able to demonstrate both effectiveness and costs for 
vanSl^ services. Ultimately, a demonstration of cost benefits would enhance 
the prospects of obtaining, maintaining, or expanding funding. But most 
special education programs in rural areas can not demonstrate cost benefits. 
Although budget figures are available, most still struggle with the data collec- 
tion procedures needed to demonstrate accurate cost figures for specific orogram 
components and activities. 

Typically federal policies discriminate against rural areas (Fletcher, 1980). 
Nevertheless the cost per unit of serving rural areas is higher than in urban 
areas. The National Seminar in Rural Education developed recommendations for 
combining monies for the purposes of administering different federal grants in 
rural areas; setting up special teacher and administrator training programs for 
rui»l areas; reporting on successful approaches to rural education in other 
countries; and for more accurate data-gathering on rural America. 
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Purpose 

The major purpose of this paper is to describe a tested workable strategy 
for collecting staff time data, the Staff Activities Accountability Program 
(SAAP), which has been used for six years in a rural Illinois project (Hutinqer, 
1981). It can be used to determine costs of proorams in rural areas, and can 
easily be modified to meet local needs. Armed with accurate and complete data 
about program costs, in conjunction with data related to the progress children 
make in the program, rural special education programs are more likely to meet 
the objective of maintaining and expanding services to rural clients. It is 
clear that special education, along with a number of other human service pro- 
grams, will be competing for available publi< resources. Programs that succeed 
in attracting public support will be those that demonstrate most convincingly 
their need, document the cost for services, and show the benefit of those 
services (Gentry, 1981). Documentation of need and cost is far niore effective 
when the data has been collected over time and has been analyzed in the most 
meaningful ^mbinations. 
Fewer Funding Resources 

It is likely that services to handicapped children and families in rural 
areas, already sparse when compared to programs available in urban areas, will 
suffer reductions or "zero growth" unless rural projects can demonstrate the 
costs of their programs. Rural areas traditionally have received less of the 
federal dollar than urban areas and there is no reason to expect this to 
change. Rural programs for children with exceptional needs have also received 
less funding than their urban counterparts. FederaTs^ention to the needs of 
the handicapped in rural America resulted in funding of tRe*1fational Rural 
Project and the Handicapped Children's Early Education (HCEEP) Rural Network. 
Funding for the HCEEP Rural Network was a result of careful documentation of 
needs, demonstration of the ability to collect adeguate data (including cost 
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data), together with clear data presentation. Expected results and benefits 
were carefully defined. 

Further, the economic climate of the 1980's, with risina inflation and 
cuts in funds to social programs, will reduce the available dollars to spend 
on handicapped children and their families who happen to reside in rural areas. 
Since 'problems faced in delivering special education services to rural areas 
are common to rural education in general (Fletcher, 1980) , allies from all areas 
of rural education could band together as an action group. But alliances with 
other rural educators will not guarantee that special education services will be 
available to handicapped rural children. 
Uses for Cost Information 

In a discussion of multiple uses for cost information, Gentry (1981) noted 
five majo^ purposes including 1) program monitoring and management decisions; 
2) reporting and billing; 3) planning; 4) assistance in obtaining funds for pro- 
grams; and 5) evaluation purposes. Gentry also defined three different levels 
of cost data. The first, global in nature, consists of total costs by budget 
category. The second level is obtained by classifying program comoonents. Costs 
for categories of activities (i.e., child services, administration, evaluation, 
and dissemination) are collected and analyzed. A third llvel of cost data is 
obtained by determining and analyzing costs by objective. 

The present paper describes a system of data collection which represents 
the second level. The SAAP system used by the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project can 
be used to determine costs for broad program categories or for specific units 
of program activities. In combination with average costs for non-personnel 
line items (mileage, heat, rent, and other overhead costs uniqui^p specific 
programs) the personnel costs which can be extracted from the SAAP data can 
provide an accurate picture of program costs. 
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The SAAP System 

The comprehensive record keeping system used by the Macomb 0-3 
Project, a JDRP^ approved rural child/parent service, to collect time data 
on an ongoing basis provides a variety of analyses that are either highly 
specific or relatively general. The SAAP system has been used since 1976 
and has been modified for use in replication sites, in a university person- 
nel preparation project for training- £ar1y Childhood Handicapped personnel, 
and for maintaining data on students in field-based experiences. Data has been 
collected and routinely analyzed so that representative information about 
various activities is available for use in any of the five ways cited by 
Gentry (1981). 

The SAAP system was adapted from acrecord keeping system u^ed by William 
Gingold's HCEEP project in Fargo, North Dakota (Gingold, 1980). The Macomb 
Project's SAAP system is used to code and record ongoing data related to time, 
location, contacts (including clients), and a broad range of accomplished 
activities. Coded data are entered into computer main-frame storage files and 
are analyzed using a standard program. Information about time staff members 
spend in various locattohs with specific clients is easily captured. In con- 
junction with salary figures on a per hour basis (with fringe benefits figured 
into the amount) specific costs for discrete activities can be determined. The 
SAAP print-outs yield a comprehensive overview of the entire project, including 
information related to the percentage of time spent on delivery of services, 
dissemination, writing and editing, administrative activities, evaluation, and 
staff development. 

SAAP System Structure 
There are five major categories in SAAP: 



JDRP approval by the National Joint Dissemination Review Panel indicates 
the exemplary status of the project determined through rigorous examination of 
O statistical evidence. 
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1. identification of staff member; 

2. elapsed time; 

3. contacts, inching specific clients; 

4. locations; and 

5. activities. 

Each staff member has an identification number which is used in all 
transactions. Time is converted into hours and fractions of hours by the com- 
puter program. Contact code numbers are assigned to each family receiving 
services, as well as to personnel from public schools and agencies who inter- 
act with the project staff. The location category includes the homes of 
client families, hospitals, schools, government buildings, the project office, 
and other sites where activities occur. 

Five program components are included in SAAP category 5 titled "Activi- 
ties": 

1. entry system; 

2. delivery of services; 

3. assessment and evaluation; 

4. intra-organizational services; and 

5. community services. 

Direct information regarding services delivered to children and families 
is provided by the first three components. Activities undertaken in the Entry 
System are related to children entering the program. Intra-Organizational 
Services includes activities related to service delivery and to administration 
and operation of model programs. Community Services contains activities in- 
directly related to both service delivery and model development in major objec- 
tive for HCEEP projects. Actual service delivery costs, with model development 
costs deleted, are generated from the first three components and a portion of 
the fourth. 
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Examples^ of activities to be found in each category follow: 

(1) Entry System (0-99)^ 
Contact 
Interview 

Referral pVoqram explanation to clients 

(2) Direct ServiW«-<100-199) 
Home Visits with child and parent 
Collateral interviews 
Instruction (individual parents) 
Sharing Center activities 
Nutrition planning 

(3) Screening, Assessment, Evaluation (200-299) 
Screening 

Diagnostic evaluation (developmental tests) 
Speech and language evaluation 
Hearing evaluation 
Visual evaluation 

Comprehensive diagnostic evaluation 

(4) Intra-Orqanizational Services (300-399) 
Staff training 

Client-related administration 
Discussion/participation 
Program planning 



^The activities listed represent only a few of those contained In each 
category. 

2 

The numerals in parenthesis denote the numerical ranqe of c^ded activities 
within that category. 
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Material review 
Staffing 
Supervision 

Meeting with supervisor 
Vacation 
Local travel 
Purchasing material 
(5) Community Services (400-499) 

Public information dissemination 
Collaboration with other professionals 
Serving as consultant 
Student supervision 
Educational workshop 
Each activity has a code number which begins with the first numeral of the 
category code, i.e., local travel, a 300 level.. Intra-Organizational Activity, 
is numbered 323. 

Division of staff activities into small discrete categories, or factors, 
as opposed to broad general categories resulted from ^n early decision by proj- 
ect administrators to retain as much data related to staff functioning as 
possible. Although recording of discrete activities may be more time consuming 
at inception, the amount and richness of the detail of the descriptive data was 
determined to be a benefit. One of the advaifitages of SAAP is the capability for 
extracting many combinations of information from the stored data bank. Data can 
be grouped and recalled in general categories or in combinations of specific 
Items of Interest In order to answer a specific cost question. 
Procedures 

Staff members record and code their activities on a weekly record sheet. 
See Figure 1 for a sample Weekly Event Sheet. Ea^ sentry on the record 
sheet 1$ then key-punched Into a data card and stored in a data file. Main- 
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Figure 1. Sample Codinq Sheet 
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Weekly Event Record 
Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 



Week of 12/7/81 - 12/11/81 



Staff Person Pat Barnes 



Date 
Yr-^to-Day 


Contacts 


nL t 1 V 1 ty 

Code 


Time 
Hrs Mins 


Location 


Staff 
ID# 


Description of Activity & Confinent<; 


81-12-07 


099 


311 




2a 


001 


07 


Rather tovs for home visits 


81-12-07 


099 


323 


1 




029 




Travel to homes 


81-12-07 


076 


in? 


1 




U M) 




Home Visit - M. 


81-12-07 


208 


10? 


1 




U 1 U 




Home Visit - P. 


81-12-07 


112 


ID? 


1 




m n 
U lU 




Home Visit - T. 


81-12-07 


014 


. >• ID 




40 


(JO 1 




Discussion & Participation 


81-12-07 


099 






15 


UU 1 




Weekly Event Recording 


81-12-07 


014 




1 


15 


001 




Staff meeting 


81-12-07 


014 


'^17 




45 


UU 1 




Supervise 0-3 Assistant 


81-12-07 


099 

\j ^ ^ 


o 1 o 




35 


UU 1 




Plan child programs 


81-12-08 


099 


311 




15 


001 




Rather toys for home visits ^ ^ ^ 


81-12-08 


206 


102 


1 




010 




Audio- Visual production 


81-12-08 


099 


323 


1 


15 


029 




Travel 


81-12-08 


099 


320 




10 


001 




Weekly Event Recordina 


81-12-08 


099 


315 


4 




001 




Phone call, plan, update file, letters 


81-12-08 


110 


102 


1 




010 




Home Visit - U. 


81-12-09 


030 


102 


1 




010 




Home Visit - M. 


81-12-09 


203 


102 


1 




010 




Home Visit - B. 


81-12-09 


099 


323 


1 , 


10 


029 


-1 Travel 
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frame computer facilities are available within the university. To date there 
has been no need to maintain SAAP records on a microcomputer; however, with 
the advent of low cost micros, it is possible to maintain SAAP records on a 
disk for easy storage and access. The necessary programming for maintaining, 
accessing* and analyzing such data on an Apple II Microcomputer is being 
undertaken since many sites have access to micros. 

At the present time, data are analyzed through use of SPSS (Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences) programs, "Breakdown" and/or "Cross Tabs." 
Many combinations of data may be obtained; for example, analysis of Time x 
Person x Major Activity, Time x Person x Activity, Time x Person x Activity x 
Location, or Time x Person X contact x Activity. Other combinations are 
easily available as needed. 

Data recall is possible through use of a portable computer terminal and 
telephone, by taking the deck of cards to the computer terminal, or by use 
of online terminals. When reports are due, it is a simple matter to go to the 
computer files of stored data related to staff activities to determine the 
number of hours that are spent accomplishing specific activities. For example, 
one can easily find out how many hours a particular staff member spent in 
assessment activities with a particular child, or, how many hours were spent 
by all staff members in assessment activities with all project children. 
Figure 2 shows samples of available combinations of data. 

The SAAP activity data is recorded daily onto a coding sheet by Project 
staff, and is classified by date, location, contact, activity, the number of 
persons involved, and the staff member*s identification number. The coding 
system is kept as simple as possible. The staff member records approximately 
how much time is spent on a particular activity. This may be as little as 
five minutes or as much as ten hours (i.e., for out-of-area travel). 
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Figure 2. Samples of Possible Combination of Data Recall in Vhe 

Macomb 0-3 Project's SAAP System 

Total hours spent by staff in individual activities (10 month period) 



Activity 9 



Activity 



Hours 



102 
105 
111 
203 
205 
206 
208 



Home Visits 
Sharing Centers 
water Activities 
Diagnostic Evaluation 
Speech, Language Evaluation 
Hearing Evaluation 
Physical Evaluation 



661.6 
51.2 
21.9 
25.8 
6.5 
5.2 
52.5 



Time spent by staff In direct services with selected individual families* (10 month period) 



Staff Member 



Family # 



Hours 



Child Development Specialist II 



(collective)** 
048 
022 
047 
018 
063 
029 



19.3 
.7 
9.2 
5.9 

10.1 
4.2 
9.5 



Time spent by staff members with family contacts in major program components (10 month period) 



Family # 



Activity 



Hours 



028 



046 



Direct Services 

Screening, Assessment. Evaluation 
Intra-Orqanlzational Services 
Direct Services 

Screening, Assessment, Evaluation 
Intra-Organlzatlonal Services 
Community Services 



36.5 
3.0 
2.0 

18.2 
3.0 
3.2 
.4 



Time spent by staff x location x program components (10 month period) 



Location 



Activity 



Hours 



Macomb YMCA 



McOonough County Day Care 



Direct Services 
Intra-Organlzatlonal Services 
Community Services 
Direct Services 

Screening, Assessment « Evaluation 
Intra-Organlzatlonal Services 
Community Services 



20.3 
1.4- 
2.0 

23.8 
4.0 
4.7 
6.8 



*Does not reflect total family population 

**Fam111es collective means more than one family together at one time 
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An effort has been made to include all the activities in which a staff 
member engages in order to determine costs for particular kinds of activities, 
. For example a record is kept of the number of hours each staff member spends 
with each client. The hours spent on computer evaluation (key-punching and 
running various programs to analyze the data and the storage) are also 
documented. Activities provide detailed information necessary to determine 
what kinds of things people in infant projects do, how much time they spend, 
with whom they engage in these activities, where activities occur, and the 
cost of such a program. Cost analysis results after the data are analyzed 
for a selected time period. 

Routine procedure calls for staff members to turn their recording sheets 
in to the Project coordinator each Monday. It is desirable for each staff 
member to record activities daily since emphasis is placed on the amount of 
time spent on various activities. Records are only as accurate as the record- 
ing of the individuals involved. If faulty information is processed, the 
resUt is also faulty. For example, if someone waits until the end of the 
week to record the entire week's activities the estimates on how much time was 
spent on particular activities is apt to be inaccurate and render the data 
useless for most practical purposes as well as for scientific exploration. The 
focus of SAAP is on staff activities. Another system is used to record child 
progress and parent satisfaction. 
Routine Start-up Problems 

Approximately 45 to 60 minutes per week per staff member is spent record- 
ing SmAP activities. In the beginning, coding all information in the various 
categories of SAAP program seems cumbersome. Once staff members learn the coding 
system,, the next step involves mutual agreement as to the categorization of 
common activities. Problems arise in this area. For instance, one staff member 
may code a staff in-service as a ^'conference" while another may code it as 
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"in-service". If ambiguous codinq takes place over a prolonged period of time, 
the data produced are inaccurate and do not reflect a precise picture of project 
activities. The problem of varied interpretation of specific activities can be 
reduced to a minimum by staff meetings at which confusion and ambiguities are 
resolved through a consensus of definition by the staff members involved in the 
activities in guestion. When mutual understanding and familiarity with the 
coding system have been achieved, the task of daily coding becomes far less 
burdensome and the data are more reliable. 
Adaptation of the System 

Modification of the SAAP system for use in other organizations, durina 
system usage, and prior to usaae can be easily accomplished. Adaptation of major 
categories, program components, and activities is possible; however, major cate- 
gories and program components are more difficult to change durina usaae, if 
comparisons over time are desired, than are activities. 

Adding activities relevant to the adopting agencv onlv involves adding 
new numbers and assigning the number to the new activity. The entire staff 
is provided complete information about the activity and how to identify it. 
Frequently new activities are derived from staff needs which arise as thev go 
about their duties. 

Modification of the system prior to use can be accomplished by identifying 
the specific categories, program components, and activities which fit the 
adopting agency. Next, identification of units which must be changed is necessary. 
Beginning with a different set of categories, program components and activities 
which have been identified as essential to the agency, using a consecutive number- 
ing system, are all that is required. Changing an activity after the system is 
in operation cin be done by deletion then adding new numbers. If a deleted 
number is assigned to a new activity, comparisons over time will not be possible. 
Assigning a number to a new activity, after it has been used for a different 
^ activity for a time, results in confounding of data. 
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Program Costs 

Analysis of SA/^P data can be used to obtain cost figures on any 
activity or group of activities engaged in by the Macomb 0-3 Project staff 
or an adoption site. In 1977, the mean staff salary for direct service persons 
(not including administrative or secretarial staff) was $7.30 per hour while 
the 1981 figure is $9.93. The mean staff salary for all staff members (exclud- 
ing physical therapist) was $7.28 per hour. That figure has risen to $11.34 
per hour in 1981. These figures include fringe benefits of retirement and 
health insurance. 

The mean staff salary per hour multiplied by the time spent for a partic- 
ular activity provides a standard cost figure. Costs for materials and gasoline 
are not figured into this amount. Overhead figures are not included in the 
above figures. If costs related to space, utilities, janitorial services, and 
vehicle maintenance are included, costs rise. The system was designed to pro- 
vide accurate figures for personnel time to accomplish discrete activities, a 
feature which usually is not easily determined using global budget categories 
as noted in Gentry's discrimination among various levels of cost jlata cited in 
an earlier section. 

A sample of cost figures that can be drawn from use of SAAP data is shown 
in Table 1. Further work with the data can be undertaken. For example, if 
home visits cost $7,502 in a particular time period, costs per child can be 
determined by dividing the number of children served, i.e., for 30 children, 
a total cost of $7,502, the cost of home visits per child is $250.10. 

Data drawn from SAAP lends Itself to a variety of analysis and can provide 
comparative information about service delivery activities. Comparisons over 
time add to the scope of the system as a tool for* both collection of cost data 
and project management. 
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Table 1 

Sample of Hour and Cost Figures for Selected Activities* 



Activity 


Hours 


Total Cost 


Home Visits 


661 .6 


$7502.54 


Sharing Centers 


51.2 


580.61 


Water Activities 


21.9 


248.35 


Diagnostic Evaluation 


25.8 


292.57 


Physical Evaluation 


52.5 


595.35 


Staff Meetings 


164.0 


1859.76 


Curriculum Development 


177.0 


2007.18 


Client-Related Administration 


631.0 


7155.54 



♦Costs are figured at $11.34, a mean figure which includes administrative, 
secretarial and teaching personnel, not physical therapv. Fringe benefits are 
included. These reflect actual costs in the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project. 




Summary 

Intense pressures for accountability and cost control point toward the 
use of accurate systems such as SAAP to collect information which can be 
converted into cost data. Procedures used in the SAAP system can be easily 
adapted by other rural programs. Microcomputers now provide low cost data 
storage and retrieval. The SAAP system can be used to document activities on 
an ongoing basis thereby providing a range of cost information that can be 
used to establish accurate cost figures on program operation. The system, 
easily adopted to fit a variety of needs, is a useful tool in program 
management. 
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APPENDIX F. OUTREACH PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 

CORE CURRICULUM 



FINE flOTOR 

Skill Area: Child visually focuses on objects. 



SKILL SEQUENCE 



1.1 Focuses both eyes on a non-moving 
object held 8" from eyes. 



1.2 Follows moving stimulus with coordi- 
nated eye movements. 



1.3 Tracks moving stimulus in 90° arc. 



1.4 Tracks moving stimulus in 180° arc. 



ACTIVITY EXAMPLES 



- Child focuses on design in pattern€<! 
sheet on mattress. 

- Child focuses on balloon tied on 
wrist. 

- Child focuses on brightly colored 
towel on shoulder of adult feeding 
child. 

- Child focuses on mobile hunq over 
bed. 

- Child focuses on faces, objects 
held in front of child. 

- Child follows movement of fish in 
lighted aquarium or fish bowl. 



Child watches as objects move from 
near either ear to midline. 
Objects - parent's face, bottle* 
brightly colored toy. 



Child tracks light of moving flash- 
light in darkened room. 

Child follows movement of beads or 
painted thread spools as they move 
across string tied across playpen 
or bed. 



REFERENCES 



Cohen A Hross 
Vol. I, pp. 143-151 

Fredricks 
Vol. II, pp. 50-51, 
74-76 

Johnson A Johnson 
pp. 214-15 



ND 
TA 

BI 



Folio R DuBose 
pp. 27-34, 119-180 



ND, OA 



AOmATlONS 
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riNF MOTOR 

Skin Area: Child visually focuses on objects. (Cont.) 



SKILL SEQUENCE 



1.5 Tracks moving stimulus as it moves 
towards and away from child. 



ACTIVITY EXAMPLES 



- Child watches parent's face r<s 
parent moves towards, away from 
child. 

- Child watches bottle as moves 
towards, away frora bottle. 

- Child watches bubbles blown tw 
adult. 

- Child focuses on bright picture 
taped on roll i nq bal 1 . 



1.6 Antuir'^tes a regular pattern of 
movement . 



1.7 Visually tocu>es on and observes bar^d 



1.8 Pursues niovinq stimuli with ■smooth 
tracking movement^, in 180^ iirc. 



Child moves eyes back and forth 
to swing of mobile, swish of 
animal's tail, swing of clock 
pendulum, movement of children on 
play equipment. 



Child observes hand when briahtly 
colored sock placed over finge^^s. 

Child focuses on band or bpll 
attached to wrist or wad of tane 
placed in hand. 

Child focuses on bright object 
placed in tube/bottle filled with 
liquid. 

Child wRtchts people or animals 
walking when child is ^pateH In 
infant seat. 
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REFERENCES 



AO/^PT'iTinNS 



Johnson A Johnson 
pp. 2ir)-lP 

Furano, et. al . 
p. ^ 



-lohnson A Johnson 
p. 22? 

Turano, et . a1 . 



BI 

TA 



BI 

HA 



# 



riNr MOTOR 

Skin Area: Child visually focuses on objects. (Cent.) 



SKILL SEQUENCE 



l.^ Visually tracks objects through 90° 
in vertical plane. 



ACTIVITY EXAMPLES 



Child watches as object moves 
from near chest to head and back. 
Adult can hold puppet, bottle, 
favorite toy. 



REFERENCES 



AD/^PTATIHNS 



Skill ArtM : Thild reaches for objects. 



2i, 



?.l Makes large, swiping, vertical arm 
movements towards objects without 
coming in contact with them. 



2.2 Makes large swiping, vertical arm 
movements towards objects and con- 
tact i "hem. 



?.3 Makes directed movements towards 

objects with hand and arm and contacts 
objects . 



Child reaches towards adult's 
extended hand or fingers. 

Child reaches towards mobiles or 
objects hung from crib or playoen. 

Child reaches towards bubbles blown 
by adult. 



Child reaches for objects placed 
just out of child's reach on 
mattress, floor. 

Child reaches to touch object in 
adult's hand (puppet, bottle, toy). 

Child reaches towards objects hung 
from crib or playpen. 



- Child reaches to touch different 
squares if placed on "texture" 
quilt. 



Utley, Holvoet, Barnes P.H 
DP. 28n-?Qn 

Johnson Johnson BI 
p. 82, DP. 228-229 

Coley MD 
PP. 23-27 



Fred ricks TA 
Vol. II, pp. 211-12 



2{\l 



Furano, et.al . 
p. 6 



MD, OA 



FINE MOTOR 

Skill Area; Child reaches for objects. (Cont.) 



SKILL SEQUENCE 



2.3 Makes directed movements towards ob- 
jects with hand and arm and contacts 
objects. (Cont.) 



2.4 Reaches to side. 



2.5 Reaches above head. 



ACTIVITY EXAMPLES 



Child reaches to foot where sock 
with face on it has been placed. 



Child reaches for objects held 
to each side of child by adult 
(finger foods, toys) , 



Child reaches for objects placed 
on shelf above head (food, drink, 
favorite toy). 

Child empties dishwasher of un- 
breakable Items handing them to 
adult or reachlna up to place 
them on counter. 



. Skill Area: Child gras/s objecH. 



3.1 Hand usually ijrTd open and relaxed. 



Child explores and manipulates 
bowl of dry cereal or macaroni 
or pile of shaving cream. 
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REFERENCES 



Johnson Johnson 
p. 92 



BI 



Meier & Malone 
pp. 212-213 

Johnson & Johnson 
p. 92 



AE 
BI 



ADAPTATIONS 



263 



Utlev, Holvoet, Barnes P,H 
pp. 28B«290 

Johnson & Johnson BI 
p. 183 



FINE MOTOR 

Skill Area: Child grasps objects. (Cont.) 



SKILL SEQUENCE 



3.? Uses ulnar-palmar grasp. 



3.3 Uses radial -palmar grasp. 



2V ' 



3.4 Uses inferior pincer grasp. 



ACTIVITY EXAMPLES 



Child picks up/holds objects betweer 
the fingers and the palm. 

Child picks UP various sized objects 
provided by edult (large, small 
cylinders, hand sized objects, 
ralsln-slzed objects) . 

Child crumples different kinds of 
paper In hand (cellophane, foil, 
waxed) . 



Child picks up/holds objects 
between the fingers and the thumb. 

Child picks lip various sized ob- 
jects provided by adult (large, 
small cylinders, hand sized objects, 
ralsln-slzed objects). 

Child picks up objects from dif- 
ferent surfaces or mediums (slip- 
pery tables, rubber mats, blankets, 
sandpaper, water, carpet, grass). 

Child presses fingers of one hand 
together when covered with sticky 
substance (honey, clay, tape). 



Child picks up various sized objects 
provided by adult (large, small 
cylinders, hand sized objects, 
ralsln-slzed objects). 

Child picks up/holds objects be- 
tween the thumb and the side of 
the index finger. 



REFERENCES 



Bicanlch * Manke 
pp. 31-34, 36-51 

Fredrlcks 
Vol. II, p. 205 

Johnson A Johnson 
PD. 180-181, 194-196 



Fredrlcks 
Vol. II, pp. 221-222 



ND,GA 



TA 



BI 



TA 



ADAPTATIONS 



Johnson A Johnson 
p. 202 



BI 
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FINE MOTOR 

Skin Area: Child grasps objects. (Cont.) 



SKILL SEQUENCE 



3.4 Uses Inferior pincer grasp. (Cont.) 



3.5 Uses superior pincer grasp. 



3.6 Grasps two small objects In one hand. 



ACTIVITY EXAMPLES 



Child plucks small objects (I.e., 
buttons, pegs) out of clay. 



Child picks up/holds objects between 
tips of Index finger and thumb. 

Child picks up various sized objects 
provided by adult (large, small 
cylinders, hand sized objects, 
ralsln-slzed objects). 

Child picks out small pieces of 
food placed in small amount of 
syrup. 

Child holds several pieces of finger 
food (cereal, popcorn, small marsh- 
mellows) at one time. 



REFERENCES 



Fredricks 
Vol, II, pp. 



TA 



223-224 



Johnson & Johnson 
p. 200 



BI 



ADAPTATIONS 



Skill Area: Child develops unilateral arm movements. 



26. 



2b" 



4.1 Uses bilateral arm movements. 



- Child plays pat-a-cake. 

- Child bangs two objects together 
(I.e., cymbals, blocks, pan lids, 
band-aid boxes filled with rice). 

- Child throws large ball using both 
arms. 
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FINE MOTOR 

Skill Area: Child develops unilateral am nwvements . (Cont.) 



1 



4.4 



SKILL SEQUENCE 



4.2 Holds one object in each hand 
simul taneously . 



4.^ Manipulates objects with one hand, 

stabilizes same object with other hand 



Uses bilateral, opposing hand 
movements . 



ACTIVITY EXAMPLES 



Child holds object in one hand, 
adult offers another object near 
empty hand. 



Child holds jar with one hand, pulls 
Off or turns lid with other to get 
object. 

Child holds pounding bench with 
one hand, pounds with hammer with 
other. 

Child pulls pop-up beads apart. 

Child tears paper with one hand 
movinq away, one towards body. 



REFERENCES 



Fredricks 
Vol. II, pp. 219-220 

Johnson A Johnson 
p. 200 

Furano 
p. 10 



TA 
BI 
ND,fiA 



ADAPTATIONS 



Fredricks 
Vol. II, p. 207 



TA 



26j 



Skill Area: Child develops forearm rotation. 



2 b' 



S.l Reaches and qrasps objects with hand 
held in "neutral" position, half-way 
between palm up and palm down with 
thumb clearly visable to child. 



Child reach^^s for objects held mt 
to child by adult (i.e., bottle, 
cup, stuffed animal ) . 
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FINE MOTOR 

Skin Area: Child develops forearm rotation. (Cont.) 



SKILL SEQUENCE 



5.2 Reaches for and grasps objects with 
hand in a palm up position that is 
still controlled by shoulder movement 



5,3 Uses forearm rotation. 



ACTIVITY EXAMPLES 



Child hits balloon to keep it aloft 
with palm of hand held up. 

Child holds hand out while adult 
puts objects (i.e., raisins, popcorr 
into hand. 

Child holds hand out while adult 
puts small amount of lotion on 
child's palm. 

Child turns pages of book. 

CliTT^"dumps ol3ecTs~out of con- 
tainers. 

Child pours juice, milk. / 

Child pours water out of containers 
in water play. 

Child puts objects into container. 

Child feeds self with spoon. 

Child flips over flat objects with 
pancake turner. 



REFERENCES 



Meier & Mai one 

_ii^^7- 



GA 



ADPPmiONS 



Skill Area: Child develops wrist and finger movements. 



6.1 Moves wrist in an up and down vertical 
pattern. 



- Child bangs rattle, spoon on 
surface. 

- Child waves "bye-bye". 
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nrrivljv M.AW r> 

• f'MM ipovr^^. wri^f up rinii Hfiwri to 



fhiM ^;haW»S lip rtlttlp with r.fMPrf 



fhild points t*") fibipft"^. in 

books » pH:t.urp<;. 

fhild rnakps desiqns In fumprpaint 
or' purifiinq Of Ut nan fiHr-'l with 
sand, rornmfcil or sal t . 

rhllrf pif)W^s at. buhblps within 



rT?<)Vprnpnt'> . 

f hi 1(1 ()rf'SSPs kPvs on toy ninno 

fhild riial"^. p V tplpphonf=*. 

I'hilfi sntp-^ with scissr.rs on 
papf^r, plavdoaqh. 
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^kill Area: rhild release<3 oh.u?cts. 



SKILI SEQUENCE 



. 1 looks at rf'tlexivp clenching of own 
hand. 



■.c Peleasp^ object-^, with total arm 
ff2ov*?ment , 



i^'asps nfiipcf^ intentional!^, 



ACTIVITY EXAMPLES 



1 ;^=N~*as*^s objecrs in controlled manner 
onto small target. 



Child examines hand when wad of 
tape is placed in palm or briqht 
strinq Is loosely tied to hand/ 
f inqers . 



Child throws objects (rattles, toys) 
off highchair tray. (Place string 
around objects to facilitate 
retrieval . ) 



Child throws objects at large 
targets (clutch balls, bean bags 
to adult, in large box) 

Child places objects 1n adult's 
hand upon reguest. 



~ Child puts cup on saucer. 

- Child places block on top of another 
block. 

- Child stacks cans of food 1n cup- 
board. 

- Child drops clothespins into jar. 



REFERENCES 



Utley, Holvoet, Barnes 
DP. 288-290 

Bailey i Burton 
pp. 65-82 



Johnson A Johnson 
pp. 204-205 

Fredricks 
Vol. II, p. 216 

Raker, et. al . 
pp. 47-48 

Baker, et. al . 
p. 49 

Fredricks 

Vol. II, pp. 225-226 



CA 



BI 

TA 
CA 

r,A 

TA 



ADAPTATIONS 



27 
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f INF M{>T«»R 

Skill Area: Cliild crosses mLiline with hands. 



1 Brings both hands together at midline. 



H.2 Brings hand to nx)uth when in sitting 
posi tion. 



Transfprs ohjf^cts from one hand to 
other 



Brings hands and arms across midline. 



2 



ACTIVITY FXAMPLES 



- Child claps bands in imitation. 

- Child plays pat-a-cake. 

- Child bangs pans, lids, small boxes 
together. 

- Child feeds self finger foods. 

- Child brings toys to mouth Udult 
provides toys which can be safely 
mouthed: soft balls, large rattles 
soft stuffed or rubber animals). 

- Child moves object from one hand to 
another when adult offers child 
another object. 



- Child reaches across midline with 
preferred hand to reach object, 
food held by adult. 

- Child hands adult objects. 
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REFERENCES 



Utley, Holvoet, Barnes P,H 
pp. 288-290 

Fredricks TA 
Vol. II, PP. 214-215 



ADAPTniONS 



Johnson ^ Johnson 
p. 200 



BI 



Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 
PROGRAM PLANNING GUIDE 



Child: 

Birthdate: 
Teacher: 




J 

FINE MOTOR 




^ SKILL AREA AND SEQUENCE 


AGE 


DATE 

SKILL ACQUIRED 


1.0 


Child visually focuses on objects. 












1.1 


Focuses both eyes on a non-moving 
object held 8'* from eyes. 


1-2 


months 








1.2 


Follows moving stimulus with coordinated 
eye movements. 


1-2 


months 








1.3 


Tracks moving stimulus in 90^ arc. 


1-2 


months 








1.4 


Tracks moving stimulus in 180^ arc. 


2-3 


months 








1.5 


Tracks moving stimulus as it moves 
towards and away from child. 


3 


months 








1.6 


Anticipates a regular pattern of 
movement. 


3 


months 








1.7 


Visually focuses on and observes own 
hand. 


3-4 


months i 






• 


1.8 


Pursues moving stimuli with smooth 
tracking movements in 180^ arc. 


4 


months 








1.9 


Visually tracks objects through 90° 
in vertical plane. 


f. 
\j 


mnnt" 

\\\\J 11 Ll 13 






2.0 


Chi 1 


d reaches for objects . 












2.1 


Makes large, swiping, vertical arm 
movements towards objects without 
coming in contact with them. 


2-3 


months 








2.2 


Makes large swiping, vertical arm 
movements towards objects and contacting 
them. 


3-5 


months 








2 3 


Makes directed movements towards objects 
with hand and arm and contacts objects. 


3-5 


months 








2.4 


Reaches to side. 


4-12 


months 






• 


2.5 


Reaches above head. 


20-24 


months 






ER?C 
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FINE MOTOR 



SKILL AREA AND SEQUENCE 



3.0 Child grasps objects. 

3.1 Hand usually held open and relaxed 

3.2 Uses ulnar-palmar grasp. 

3.3 Uses radial-palmar grasp. 

3.4 Uses inferior pincer grasp. 

3.5 Uses superior pincer grasp. 

3.6 Grasps two small objects in one 
hand. 



AGE 



WE " 
SKILL ACQUIRED 



1-3 months 
3-5 months 
6 months 
8-1?. months 
12-18 months 
18-24 months 



4.0 Child develop unilateral arm movements. 

4.1 Uses bilateral arm movements. 

4.2 Holds one object in each hand 
simultaneously. 

4.3 Manipulates objects with one hand, 
stabilizes same object with other hand. 

4.4 Uses bilateral, opposing hand movements 



4-6 months 
6-7 months 

12-18 months 

24-36 months 



5.0 Child develops forearm rotation. 

5.1 Reaches and grasps objects with hand 
held in "neutral" position, half-way 
between palm up and palm down with 
thumb clearly visable to child. 

5.2 Reaches for and grasps objects with 
hand in a palm up position that is 
still controlled by shoulder movement, 

5.3 Uses forearm rotation. 



6 months 



8-12 months 



24-30 months 
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FINE MOTOR 



^ SKILL AREA AND SEQUENCE 


AGE 


DATE 

SKILL ACQUIRED 


6.0 Child develops wrist and finger movements. 

6.1 Moves wrist in an up and down vertical 
pattern. 

6.2 Moves wrist in side to side motion. 

6.3 Points with an extended finger* 

6.4 Uses individual finger movements. 


6-7 months 

6-7 months 
8-12 months 
12-18 months 




7.0 Child releases objects. 

7.1 Looks at reflexive clenching of own 
hand. 

7.2 Releases objects with total arm 
movement. 

7.3 Releases objects intentionally. 

7.4 Releases objects in controlled manner 
onto a smal 1 target. 


1-2 months 

4-6 months 

7-9 months 
18-24 months 




8.0 Child crosses midline with hands. 

8.] Brings both hands together at midline. 


3-4 months 





8.2 Brings hand to mouth when in sitting 6 months 
posi tion. 

3.3 Transfers objects from one hand to 6-7 months 
other. 

8.4 Srinqs hands and arms across midline. 6-8 months 
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APPENDIX G. OUTREACH PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT: 

SECOND NATIONAL HCEEP RURAL NETWORK WORKSHOP 




About the Rural Network Monographs 



The State of the Art Task Force has as its responsibility the collection 
and distribution of information related to effective strategies for de- 
livering services to rural young handicapped children and their families. 
During 1980-1981, a series of monographs was undertaken by contributors 
across the country under the editorial direction of Patricia Hutinger. 
During 1981-82, a second series of monographs is underway, again under 
the editorial direction of Hutinger. Contents of the two series of mono- 
graphs (see back cover) reflect the most pressing needs of rural HCEEP 
projects. Other topics are under consideration by members of the Rural 
Network and will be forthcoming. 

This document presents the proceedings of the Second HCEEP Rural Workshop 
and reflects the attitudes, philosophies and commitments to delivering 
services to young handicapped children and their families in rural areas. 



This document was developed pursuant to grant GOO810087 from the U.S. 
Department of Education. Those who undertake such projects under govern- 
ment sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgement in pro- 
fessional and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official Department of Education position 
or policy. 

OSE Project Office, Sandra Hazen 



^ March 1982 
'HE Rural Network 



riAKING IT WORK IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 



Proceedings of the Second HCEEP Rural Workshop 




Edited by 

Patricia L. Hutinger 
Bonnie J. Smi th-Dickson 



Sheraton Century Center 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
June 10-12. 1981 
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PREFACE 

TO PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND (HCEEP) 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM 
RURAL WORKSHOP 

The Second Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCFEP) 
Rural Workshop firmly established the HCEEP Rural Network as a visible, 
meaningful force working for the education of young handicapped children 
and their families in rural areas. The workshop, with participants from 
48 rural early intervention projects located in 35 states, provided an 
important forum for communication among rural early intervention profes- 
sionals. Further, the workshop led to significant new initiatives for 
the Rural Network. The significance of the workshop can be clarified by 
briefly tracing the background of the HCEEP Rural Network. 

The HCEEP Rural Network, first titled the HCEEP Rural Consortium, 
emerged during the 1978 HCEEP Projects Conference in Washington, D.C. 
At that time approximately 20 persons representing rural projects within 
the HCEEP organization joined to form a rural network. The network 
intended to provide a voice for America's rural young handicapped chil- 
dren and their families and to increase educational opportunities for 
this population. Participating projects also expressed a desire to en- 
hance their own effectiveness in providing educational and supportive 
services to their clients; therefore, it was decided that rural projects 
needed to share information about problems they encountered and about 
effective solutions they ascertained. 

In March, 1980, the Rural Network held its first national workshop 
in Nashville, Tennessee. A highly successful event, the firsi: workshop 
created cohesion and direction for the Network, as well as providing 
abundant technical information for participants. 

Following the 1980 workshop, the Network moved forward vigorously with 
several important accomplishments. The organizational structure of the 
Network was crystallized at the 1980 HCEEP Projects Conference. A mono- 
graph series, edited by Patricia Hutinger, was initiated. To date, nine 
publications have been issued, including one describing the proceedings 
of the first Rural Workshop. The Network has continued to be attentive 
to public policy issues concerning the young handicapped child in rural 
regions. Finally, the Network planned and conducted the Second Rural 
Workshop. 

Building upon previous accomplishments, the Second Rural Workshop also 
proved to be effective. It established important communication links among 
projects serving young handicapped children in rural areas across the nation. 
Participants were exposed to models of rural service delivery and to salient 
issues relevant to providing services to rural children. Perhaps the most 
interesting outcome, at a time when the federal role in education appears 
to be decreasing, was the move towards building regional networks for under- 
served rural areas of the nation. Initial steps towards organizing regional 
networks were taken at the workshop. Leaders were identified and plans for 
future elaboration of the regional networks were formulated. The Rural Net- 
work emerged from the Second Rural Workshop strengthened, directed and re- 
energized. 
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8iL behalf of the entire Rural Network, I wish to thank the workshop 
planning committee and, especially, its chairperson, Corinne Garland, 
HCEEP Rural Network Coordinator. Her systematic attention to planning 
and operatinq the workshop was larqely responsible for its si'^cess. 
Other members of the planning committee were Tal Black, Harris Pabel , 
David Gilderman, Patti Hutinqer, Sharon Kiefer, Mary Morse, and Jamie 
Tucker. Workshop participants enjoyed the benefits of the local arranoe- 
ments coordinated by Laura Champ and Joanne Rordoni . The excitement 
and direction of tf.e workshop were also due to the excellent presenters , 
whose contributions we appreciate. Still, it was the participants them- 
selves who enabled the workshop to accomplish its successes, and we 
acknowledge their efforts with gratitude. Finally, I wish to acknowledae 
the essefitial support given to the Rural Network bv the Handicapped 
Children's Early Education Pronram, Office of Special Education, U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Harris Gabel , Chairman 
HCEEP RURAL NETWORK 
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In 1978, a sniall group of professionals serving young handicapped 
children in rural areas began meeting to talk about problems they had 
encountered in trying to provide ^ural programs. The premise upon 
which that first meeting and all subsequent activities of the HCEEP 
Rural Network has rested is that we have a great deal to learn from one 
another. Among the educators, social workers, public health nurses, 
mental health clinicians and others who work in rural communities with 
young handicapped children and their families, there is not only an 
awareness of the enormous hurdles we face in delivering necessary se^'^vices, 
there is also a tremendous body of knowledge, a storehouse of skills, 
a wealth of ingenuity and creativity which have been applied to the 
solving of rural problems. 

The Second National Rural Workshop sponsored by the HCEEP Rural 
Network was planned to create new opportunities for the sharing of 
existing information. However, the workshop planners wished to go beyond 
the traditional conference format in which a few experts present information 
to a large group. Recognizing each workshop participant as a valuable 
resource with much to contribute, the workshop planning committee attempted 
to create, within the two day workshop, an atmosphere which would encourage 
discussion and collaboration in an effort to improve the quality of ser- 
vices to young handicapped children. To a large extent, we were successful. 
Evaluation comments of participants focused on the informal atmosphere, 
the openness of participants, and the opportunity for communication. 

In a troubled financial climate we can ill afford to waste valuable 
tihie, energy, and resources on solving problems- or developing new programs 
without drawing on the wisdom of those who have dealt with similar problems. 
While an annual workshop provides an ideal opportunity for making contact 
with people who have the needed information or for hammering out a new 
approach with a small group now experiencing similar difficulties, this 
process should be a continuous one. An annual workshop should be the 
beginning, a time for establishing the lines of communication, which are 
open year round, for rural service providers to use as they face the daily 
problems of building and strengthening services for young handicapped 
chil dren . 

The dictionary defines "network" as a "fabric or structure of 
threads, cords, wires crossing each other at certain intervals and 
knotted or secured at the crossing." The Rural Workshops have been the 
crossing points. The Second Rural Workshop had built into its agenda 
opportunities for the development of regional networks to assist partici- 
pants in identifying potential resources and partners in problem solving 
who were closer to home. The beginning of the regional networks has 
offered us an opportunity to strengthen our network by adding new wires, 
and by increasing the intersections, the points at which our mutually 
supportive relationships can be secured and fastened. To this extent, 
the Second Rural Workshop itself and the regional networking efforts 
which emerged in Oklahoma City have been unequivocally successful. 

We look forward to strengthening our relationship with you from 
whom we have so much to learn. 



Corinne Garland, Coordinator 
HCEEP Rural Network 
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These are indeed challenging times. At the federal level, children's 
programs which have solid track records, which have been fine-tuned and 
carefully honed over the past ten or more years are being cut-back, dis- 
mantled, block granted and, in some cases, eliminated. At the state 
level hold-the-1 ine budgets or cutback in basic services are the norm. 
Children's programs, which have never been fully funded or equipped to 
meet the needs of all children who reguire help, are being wiped out as 
if we have no collective responsibility for their health care or education 
or general well-being. 

These are times when members of Congress who defend proven public 
programs, such as child nutrition, get targeted for extinction by right 
wing conservative PAC's. These are times of electronic mail and com- 
puterized mailing lists. The air, and the airwaves, are full of "pro- 
family'' rhetoric, while programs which have supported families are being 
dismantled. 

Given the anti -government , fiscally conservative flavor of the 
political arena today and given that the programs we want for children 
are, and will for the most part be: publiclv financed and administered, 
we have our work cut out for us. 

These are formidable times for those who work on behalf of children. 
Our constituents, children, do not vote and do not join political parties. 
They do not have money and do not, therefore, contribute to campaigns or 
to political action committees. They are politically invisible. Your 
constituency alone numbers around 500,000. That is the number of children 
under age six who are handicapped. I commend you for your willingness to 
get involved in state and federal policy work now. And I welcome vou to 
this work. I am delighted to have this opportunity to share some techniques 
for working at both levels of policy development. But before I get into 
specifics, I would like to take a minute or two to tell vou about the 
Children's Defense Fund (CDF). 

CDF is a national public charity which seeks to provide an informed 
voice for children in the policy process. 

We use a variety of strategies to seek chanaes for children; research, 
public education, litigation and legislative work have been our tools for 
over 10 years. We have worked in the areas of education, particularly in 
education for handicapped and disadvantaged children, child health, child 
welfare, child care and child development, including Head Start. 

Our work in special education is a good example of our multi-strategy 
approach. We used litigation on behalf of a statewide class of Mississippi 
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children who were being denied appropriate education. We won Mattie 
T. V HoUiday and our Mississippi staff continues to oversee the pro- 
g^^s towards getting those children into appropriate educational set- 
tings. I should add" that Mississippi is the only state in which we have 
a branch office. 

94-142 and 504: Numbers that Add Up to Educational Rights for Handi- 
capped Children is a long title for a -Small handbook we published several 
years ago. This piece has been widely used by parent groups, state 
agencies, and independent organizations working on behalf of handicapped 
children. Perhaps you have seen it. To date, it is our best seller. 

We have continued our public education effort bv publishing informa- 
tion about the status of special education in the Congress in CDF Reports, 
our monthly newsletter. Since we began the newsletter 15 months ago, we 
have also featured the work of several local groups advocating on behalf 
of handicapped children. 

Over a year ago, CDF helped form the Education Advocates Coalition, 
a group of nearly two dozen state and national organizations, which 
examined the (then) Bureau of Education for the Handicapped's administra- 
tion of 94-142. Our findings prompted the Department of Education to do 
its own study of 94-142 operations which disclosed many of the same problems 
the advocates had identified.' The Department was on its way to improving 
conditions; recent staff changes have slowed this down considerably. The 
Advocates continue to work for change in their respective states, however, 
and we facilitate communication between the members. 

Currently we are working at the legislative level *o try to pull the 
special education and Title I programs from the proposed block grants. 
These categorical programs have worked well for poor and handicapped chi 1 - 
dren. In just a few short years we have seen some tremendous gains in the 
education of handicapped children. The block grants would repeal the help- 
ful provisions of 94-142, the lEP requirements, the entitlement provisions, 
due process rights and protections. He believe good policy dictates stick- 
ing with a program that is working--to keep these public education dollars 
targeted on poor and handicapped children through categorical programs. 

I have pulled together the key elements for state and federal policy 
work using our own methods and techniques, along with others used success- 
fully by groups with which we work. 

Learn the legislative process . 

For most of us, the legislative process is something we last studied 
in 9th grade civics. If you are going to work at the state level, it is 
critical to know what is going on--and when. If you are going to try to 
pass legislation, when should you start to work on it? Who will write 
the bill? What happens after that? What committiees are responsible for 
what programmatic area? Is there a cut-off date for introduction of new 
bills? Does the legislature take up new bills every session? In Kentucky, 
the legislature meets every other year. You have to know the basics so you 
can adequately plan your strategy. That goes for working for or against other 
pieces of legislation as well as on something your group wants to get introduced, 
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In addition to learning the process for creating new legislation, 
it is also important to know the financial side of things. 

What is your state's budget process? What is the timetable for 
budget action? Is it important to have funds for your program show 
up in the Governor's budget? If so, what is the process and timetable 
for getting your request considered by the Administration? 

What is the committee structure? Do any of your representatives sit 
on key authorizing or financing committees? If so, that is an asset for 
you will have good access to that oerson as a constituent. 

As a practical matter, I would suggest you purchase a loose leaf 
notebook for this basic information. Keep the information in one place, 
update it as necessary. Phone numbers and home addresses of key elected 
officials are important to have on hand. Office numbers, too, if they 
are available. 

How do you gain this legislative knowledge? There are several ways. 
The League of Women Voters in some states has been especially diligent 
about developing materials on the state legislative process. Also, 
organizations which monitor the process. Common Cause, church and labor 
groups, for example, also would be able to tell you how the legislature 
operates. You might consider inviting a legislator to one of your meet- 
ings to explain the process to your group. 

At the national level, we have developed some tools for people like 
you. Our booklet Children and the Federal Budget is fairly new and already 
popular with advocates. It describes the Congressional budget process and lays 
out the timetable for action. The Congressional budget process itself is 
quite new and quite complex. Until the mid-1970's. Congress merely acted 
on the President's budget proposals. Now it has its own research arm-- the 
Congressional Budget Office— and a process which has become this year the 
vehicle for making massive budgetary changes. 

Develop an action agenda . 



In each legislative session--whether it be at the state or federal , 
level--many issues of interest to children's advocates will surface, 
I do not think it is possible to work on everything and be successful in 
anything. In other words, pick your issues. It may be that there is 
legislation you have developed and want to see passed. Or a bill that 
will extend or improve existing programs that you will want to work to support. 
Or devastating proposals you will want to work on to kill off. Make some 
Choices. I believe it is better to win on one or two things you know you 
can achieve rather than to cover the waterfront and try to do a little 
something on everything. There will be a great temptation to tackle every- 
thing. Please do not. 

At CDF, we have several long range goals we seek to achieve for chil-^ 
dren. In each area we annually examine how far we have come towards meeting 
the goal. We assess the political climate and develop our short range goals 
for the coming year. These short range goals form our action agenda. 

I suggest you make a decision about what you want to accomplish. Decide 
how much research you will have to do, get your facts straight, and come up 
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with a timetable for implementing your strategy. Once vou have done the 
basic homework, you will be in a better position to attract supporters; 
you will be able to clearlv articulate what you are trying to accomplish 
and why. 

An example of recent state legislative activity around an issue which 
will, I think, interest you, happened in Kansas, Knowing that the legis- 
lative session was drawing to a close, Kansas Advocates for Special Educa- 
tion wanted to raise the issue of pre-school education for handicapped chil- 
dren in hopes of raising awareness and getting a jump on the next legisla- 
tive session. 

Kansas Advocates is a statewide group of parents of handicapped chil- 
dren. It is two years old and has operated from its beginnings from some- 
one's kitchen table^.with no paid staff. 

The public hearings that were held on this issue attracted parents 
from all over the state. The one day hearing was extended another day to 
accommodate the many people v/ho wanted to testify. These hearings were an 
eye-opener for the legislators. They will take up the issue during the 
next session--which is what KASE hoped for. I believe this is a good 
example of a group which did its homework, mastered the legislative process, 
and mobilized its network of supporters in a timely way to achieve what it 
set out to do. They are working now to develop language for the legislation. 

Cultivate allies and supporters . 

Once you know the legislative process and you know what you want to 
accomplish, begin to figure out which groups will be for you, which against. 
Look around for supporters. Here are some possibilities: 

1) Parents of children in your program 

2) Staff of your program 

3) Head Start, special education and other teachers 

4) Early childhood educators 

5) Professionals such as speech therapists, psychologists and others 
who may have organizations which will get behind the issue 

6) Church and civic groups 

7) Women's groups 

8) Special interest groups who work on behalf of the handicapped. 

Before you actually seek the support of these groups, ask yourself what each 
could gain from supporting your efforts. Why should they support the issue? 
This brief analysis will come in handy when you approach the group for support. 
You will have thought through the "what is in it for me" guestion and will 
have a response. 

There is a pitfall you must avoid in the ally seeking stage and that 
is the urge to form an unfocused coalition. Too many advocates form the 
coalition first, then try to decide together what to work on. Pick your issue, 
develop it, then seek support. You may have to modify your position a bit 
depending on who you attract, but your goals and the research to uphold them 
ought to be able to keep the support focused. 



Educate the public about your issue . 

Children's advocates have much to learn about Dublic education. Our 
issues are seen as complex, as difficult to understand^ and often they 
are. While children themselves can attract public sentiment, their prob- 
lems, in education or child welfare or other areas, often leave the public 
cold. The jarqon and technical lanquaae we use have been a rather effec- 
tive shield against public support for our issues. We have got to change 
this situation. Clearlv articulate the situation you are tryina to change. 
Who is affected? What is the problem? Why is it happening? What do you 
want to change? How? 

Once you have the basic message down, develop a plan for getting it to 
the public— and by public I mean the general public and public servants. 
Perhaps someone in your group will accept the responsibility for conducting 
the public education piece for your issue. 

Identify the media outlets in the area you are covering whether it be 
your city, congressional district or the state. Keeo a notebook of essen- 
tial information. Include the names, addresses, phone numbers, names of 
editors, deadlines for daily and weeklv papers. 

Identify the radio stations in the area, the public affai-s director 
of the station, the names and air times of talk shows. 

If there is TV coverage in your area, go throuah the same process. 
Identifv the stations, the talk show opportunities, the public affairs 
shows and the names of oublic affairs producers. Add this information to 
your media notebook for handy reference. 

Finally, include newsletters of other grouns with interests similar 
to yours. When are their deadlines? How freguently do they publish? 
Who is the editor? Where do vou send a copy? 

Develop personal contact with editors and public affairs directors. It 
will pay off in the long run if you can call oi^ these people from a friendly 
rather than an unknown position. 

Here are some ideas for a public education campaign around your issue. 
Get a feature story about the problem situation into the major paper or 
papers in the area. A close-up of a family with a young handicapped child 
strugaling to get educational services, or a feature on an existina orogram 
which is doing much good, but has long waiting lists, might stimulate public 
concern. Your press contacts may be interested in taking this on. 

Letters to the Editor . These are another good way to get your issue 
before the public. BFTpecific. Be clear about what you are trying to 
change and why. 

N ews stories . You may be participating in public hearinr<; on the bill 
you are working for, or having an open house at your school to which you have 
invited your Conaressman and the general public or you mav be convening a meet- 
ing to discuss the issue or proposed legislation. In all these cases, you 
could send a news release describing the event to all the oaoers and stations 
and newsletters in your media notebook. It may be that the press will want to 
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follow up for themselves, based on information in vour release. In rural 
areas most papers usually print what thev get in the release, in that case, 
you may want to submit information after the event so vou will be able to 
let the audience know what happened. * 

Talk shows. Make someone from your group available to be interviewed 
on tFe~Tocal"radi 0 or TV talk shows. Some data and some human interest 
stories, plus your statement of the problem, its causes and vour remedv are 
the pieces of information you want to qet across to listeners and viewers. 

Speakers Bureau. You mav decide to add a Speakers Bureau to vour public 
educatToTTif forts T A couple of people throuahout the state who are willing 
to go to other groups' meetings to present your issue are all vou need to 
qet started. 

If it is important that your nroup or coalition be identified with a 
particular issue, be sure to mention the group name, a contact Person and 
phone number in all vour material. 

Issues you are working on at the state level readily lend themselves to 
this type of media campaign. At the federal level, vou mav want to do some 
of the same things. One of the issues we worked on with local aroups recently 
was to analyze the effects of the proposed budget cuts on children in their 
state or county. Some groups did basic research to find out the effects 
then arranged a press conference to get the information to the public. Others 
used the letters-to-the editor approach to qet the word out. Some sent their 
findings to the mayor, county commissioners and their state and federal rep- 
resentative and got press coverage on and about that action. Do not shy away 
from the media. Seek it out. Cultivate contacts. Hone your skills in this 
area . 

Buil d a communications system . 

It is important to be able to get timely information out to your network 
as well as to get information from it in a short time. You might consider 
establishing a phone tree— in your Congressional district for national work, 
or in your state for work at that level. Essentially, a phone tree is a 
system that minimizes the number of phone calls any one person has to make 
(usually five) and cuts down on the time it takes to get information out. 
It requires a bit of maintenance to keep functioning in times when not much 
is happening at the statehouse or the Conaress. 

The phone tree is a pyramid-shaped system. To set one uo is relatively 
simple. If you are the key person, you would phone five people in your net- 
work when something happens that requires an immediate response. You would 
give them the information and the action needed, for example, calls or letters 
to your Congressman before a vote comes up on an issue you care about. These 
five people would, in turn, phone five people each. And so on. Within several 
hours your entire network would know the information and you would have 
responses coming from them to your Congressman. 

The phone tree can be used to get information too. You may need to know 
how people in the network feel about a particular proposal. You could ask 
for opinions via the phone tree; people could respond on postcards or via 
phone calls directly to you. 
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!he phone tree should also be used to let people know how the situa- 
tion they mobilized for turned out. What difference did the letters make? 
What did'vour elected official do? What happens next? People in your net- 
work need feedback on their actions. !*Je all like to know what good our 
efforts produced. If we are to take action time and aaain, we want to know 
that some of it hds nairi off. 

Newsletters are another communications tool; however, they can be a lot 
of work. You might consider a one paqe sheet that goes to your network on a 
periodic basis to keep people informed about the progress you are making 

towards reachinq your qcal , 

Try out s owe ji^ew vvays of operation, 

A Den, paper, envelopes, stamps and the addresses of key elected officials 
are basic tools for you to c^rry around when you need to generate support for 
d particular piece of lenislation. Constituent mail is an important factor in 
shaping the way an elected official examines an issue and ultimately votes. In 
Lonqress it is commi^n to hear about how the mail is running. At the state 
level, five or six letters from a district on an issue make it a critical 
concern; state leqislators simply do not get much mail. 

To use letter writing effectively, do it in groups. Absolutely no one 
qoes home after a meeting like this one and writes a letter. People will, 
however, write while in a meeting. Take a supply of envelopes and paper to 
everv meeting you go to. Give the pitch about your issue and why it is im- 
portant for people to speak up on it. Hand out the paper and envelopes and 
take 10 minutes to write as a group. From a meeting this size, you would 
generate 60 pieces of mail on an issue. You could charge a quarter per letter 
to help defray the cost of supplies and the stamp. Remember thi s--l etters 
should be in the person's own words. Do not use a form letter; it is simply 
not effective. 

Site visits. We can learn a lot from Head Start about how to make a 
children's program visible to an elected official. Head Start people are 
quite good at getting their representatives to visit programs. They have 
successfully sought expansion funds by preserting their case on site. The 
elected official has an opportunity to see what the proaram looks like, talk 
with consumers and directors, and decide if the dollars spent are worth the 
resul ts . 

If, for example, you seek state funds to expand pre-school programs, you 
might consider inviting your legislator to visit your program, to learn first- 
hand about what you are doing. Simultaneous visits by legislators to programs 
around the state will be a good first step in building a common knowledge 
base about your program and might be a good publicity strategy as well. 

Pu blic hearings . You may want to stage a public hearing to let your 
elected officials know the need for, or the effects of, proposed legislation 
or budget cuts. Invite the elected officials and the media. Line ud people 
to present testimony to a citizens panel. You may want to focus on the need 
for pre-school programs in your community, for example. You could line up 
parents who need the services for their children, teachers, and professionals 
in the field to talk about the value of pre-school, the cost-effectiveness of 
early intervention, and other pertinent points. Hearings are a way of calling 



public attention to your issue. Be sure, however, in planning one of these 
that you: 

1) line up the speakers you want and ask them to cover specific aspects 
of the issue; 

2) invite your elected officials and the press; 

3) make sure others who have not been invited to testify have an oppor- 
tuni ty to do so; and 

4) pick a time and place that are appropriate to your issue. 

You miqht want the hearing to be two weeks before a critical vote; you may 
want to hold it at a local school that would like a proaram but does not 
have the funds. Be creative. 

Lastly 

Beco me involved in the political system . 

The checkbook is an important tool in electoral politics. We have got 
to put our money on candidates we think will do the job for children. The 
rise of fund-distributing PAC's on the far right durinq the past several 
years indicates a need for us to financially support candidates who will, at 
the local, state and national levels, work on our issues. 

Become involved in the local party of your choice. You miqht as a group 
develop a list of questions to ask each candidate. Find out their positions 
on education for handicapped children. It is better, I believe, to know 
where they are coming from before they are elected. 

As an individual your opportunities to engage in active oolitical work 
are wide open. As an employee of a non-profit, tax-exempt organization you 
are restricted, as you know. And your organization should stay out of direct 
political work. 

The 1982 elections are rolling around quickly. Several congressmen and, 
no doubt, state elected officials are on endangered species lists. I encourage 
you to get involved in the electoral process. Volunteer some time to see that 
good people, critical decisive thinkers, are nominated and elected to repre- 
sent you. 

I realize this is quite a lot of ground to cover. The skills and tech- 
niques are transferable, learn them on one issue, enhance them on others. 
But start small. Do not do more than you are able to initially. These are 
fiscally conservative times. The gains for children will be small ones, but 
I think there will be gains. A child care tax credit bill has just passed 
in the New Mexico legislature and a Children's Trust Fund law has been enacted 
in Kansas. These are a few examples of the payoffs, from focused, well- 
organized local work. 



I wish you all good luck--and success. 
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A dilemma exists concerning public education's role in bringing about 
change within our social system. Should schools reflect the philosophies 
of the majority within a community, a state or the nation, or should they 
be instruments to bring about change within the system or even act in 
changing the structure of the system itself? In the past, the role of 
the public schools has generally been merely the reflection of the majority 
within the community, v^ether this reflection was religious, political or 
whatever. This view was accepted by both educators and the public. 

Changes seem to be taking place not only among educators, but also 
within the public. Rarely does anyone go so far as to see the schools 
taking the role of changing the social structure, but the public does see 
the schools taking on the vital function of leadership, thus bringing 
about important changes within the existing social system. 

In redefining this role it will be important for schools to restruc- 
ture their systems for obtaining information used in decision-making. 
John I. Goodlad (1973) states, "In order to satisfy the different realms 
of decision making which will become a part of the role of the schools, 
. . . differing data sources must be brought into play for finding new 
solutions to problems." He suggests that educational institutions tend 
to draw their data from the safety of conventional wisdom, that schools 
are conservatively oriented, and that most controversial and potent thrusts 
of innovations are blunted. ' 

Controversy over the purposes of the educational system is healthy. 
Without differences of opinion our schools would become stagnant and 
fail to meet the needs of our ever-changing society. This would also 
lead to control by a very few, who would be able to indoctrinate youth 
with their philosophies and thus, in a generation, would have one basic 
philosophy in complete control of the social system. 

American society is at a point in time when important decisions 
concerning the future and direction of education must be made. Sterling 
M. McMurrin (1969), in Schools and the Challenge of . Innovation , stated: 



But if many of these decisions are to be made in the 
future - the very near future - at least one major de- 
cision must be made now. It is the decision. on whether 
to cling to the established educational habits and ' 
customs and thereby perpetuate the past or seize the 
opportunities of the present to break through those habits 
and customs and move in new directions. 
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For the educational reformer to be successful, he must not be so 
drastically divergent that the society will not listen to him and thus 
not accept his viewpoints. In order to survive an educational/political 
change, it is necessary to have what may be thought of as a map of the 
territory, together with some notion of the desirable direction and 
available paths. An educational change agent should also be aware of 
the practicality and applicability of a reform he advocates. It is 
extremely important that those advocating educational change have clearly 
in mind the goals of a society before attempting to initiate a change 
in their schools. It should also be kept in mind that change for change's 
sake should be avoided at all cost. The 1960's and 1970|s were a time of 
rapid change with everyone jumping on the bandwagon for innovation. 
I predict the 1980's will be a time of change for improvement in the 
quality of education. 

Rural schools will be among the most rapid to change, as they have 
been among the slowest to change in the past. We will see them catching 
up with many of the advances made by their urban and suburban counter- 
parts in the last two decades. They will have the opportunity of learning 
from the mistakes that urban and suburban schools have made, and should 
be able to adopt only those innovations that meet the particular needs 
of rural areas. 

Community characteristics which influence change are closely related 
to the characteristics of individuals who influence change. Thus com- 
munities with higher levels of education and socio-economic status will 
be more likely to accept innovation. Communities that are more cosmo- 
politan in nature will be more willing to accept innovation within the 
schools. Communities with these characteristics will not only be willing 
to accept such change, but will demand that improvements be made and 
that the school be a dynamic force in the social structure. 

In rural America, we see a phenomenon of reverse migration taking 
place. Throughout the 1960's and early 1970*s, a large number of people 
migrated to the urban areas, and thus we saw steady declines in rural 
populations. However, in the past six to eight years, this migration 
has been reversed and in a great many rural communities we see growth 
taking piace. It is interesting to note that the people coming to these 
communities are generally of a higher level of education and somewhat 
higher socio-economic status than many of the long-term residents. ^ The 
first area in which they see the opportunity of making changes is in 
the schools. Many of them are getting elected to school boards, and 
by relying on this type of power are making changes within the com- 
munities. They also expect the same types of services theji^ had in the 
urban or suburban schools which they left. This is causing frustation 
in many of the rural citizens, who are unable to cope with the rapid 
changes taking place. 

Extreme social unrest within a community may in some cases act 
as a deterrent to change. When school administrators have to lock 
gates at the schools and police the halls to protect the students, 
staff and property, it is extremely difficult to have a viable educa- 
tional program. It is important that there be a dialogue between the 
community and school personnel, although in some cases there may be 
confrontation. This confrontation should not be destructive in nature, 



but should involve issues to be solved at the negotiating table or at 
the polling place during school board elections. In the past, school 
board members have generally represented the power structure or special 
interest groups. Such persons were content to maintain the status quo 
in the schools. State legislators often represent the same groups of 
people. If others in the various communities want more of a voice in 
what happens in the schools, they must work within the system to get 
representation in both local and state legislatures and policymaking 
bodies. This change is beginning to take place in some communities, 
making the schools more susceptible to changes desired by the various 
groups living in the school district. 

While there is a vast difference in the characteristics of rural 
schools, the main similarities are in smallness and degree of isolation. 
Due to the smaller administrations and fewer people in positions of 
authority, it is sometimes easier to bring about change in rural schools 
than in urban schools, even though rural schools have been historically 
slower to change. The change agent should take advantage of the small- 
ness of the schools and the smaller number of people to work with in 
order to effect change in the rural community. There is even some idea 
that the assumption that rural schools are the most difficult to change 
may be only a myth. In practice, however, the small rural school has 
often been ignored by policymakers at the state and national level. 
A good example is the National Center for Educational Statistics, which 
does not even collect data on schools of 300 or less. With the block 
grants for education advocated by the Reagan administration going into 
effect, it is extremely important that small schools focus on the state 
level in order to gain necessary funds to bring about change. This 
might be easier for them than influencing the large bureaucratic programs 
that have come out of Washington in the past. 

A major research effort to study the change process in rural schools 
was the Rural Experimental Schools Program, financed by the National 
Institute of Education. Ten rural school districts were part of a 
five-year program through which change was introduced. An anthropologist 
or sociologist lived in each community and documented. the process, both 
in the school and in the community. Abt Associates. of Cambridge , 
Massachusetts had tha study contract and was responsible for this major 
evaluation effort (Herriott, 1979). Characteristics of rural schools 
which affected their willingness to accept change were as follows: 

1. The multiple functions of rural schools . Generally in the 
rural communities, the school is often the center of the social 
life and other activities within the community. It is often 

an accepted fact that much of the entertainment for the com- 
munity is provided by or in the school. 

2. The tension between stability and change in rural communities . 
The power structure within the rural community generally has 
much more immediate contact with the school than it would in 
urban areas. Quite often this power structure desires stability, 
and change can often disrupt the status quo and cause tension. 
The change agent must identify this power structure and be able 
to work within it, to bring about change and still have a type 

of stabil i ty. 



The recentness and circumstances of school district c onsolidation. 
Consolidation has been a thorn in the side of rural people for 
some time. Often it has been a barrier to proper change. Many 
times, whether to consolidate or not becomes the issue, rather 
than whether the consolidation wou,ld bring about more quality 
education. In some cases it would, and in many cases it would not. 

The size, geographic dispersion, and population density of rural 
school districts . Recently, I was at a meeting in Kentucky 
where an administrator complained that this rural district 
covered 50 square miles. I was amused at this being considered 
an isolated and large geographic district, as I am also ac- 
quainted with a district in northern New Mexico that covers 
1740 square miles. Ninety-eight percent of the students are 
bused an average of 47 miles, one-way. These students are 
located in seven different schools and the total school popu- 
lation in the district K-12 is 508 students. Vast distances 
like this make change very difficult at times. 

The heterogeneous nature of rural populations . As has been 
mentioned earlier in this paper, there is a recent tendency 
for reverse migration to rural areas. This causes the popu- 
lation within these rural areas to have a number of different 
characteristics. Depending on the issues, this may help or 
hinder change. 

The limited and precarious economic base . In many states, 
the local tax base provides a large part of the support for 
the rural schools. Some states are changing this. About 
25 states in the nation now have special support formulas 
for providing funds for rural schools. Many of these rural 
districts must have more state support before they w^'ll have 
the economic base necessary for supporting innovation and 
change (Wright, 1981). 

Rural fears of federal colonialism . Last year the U.S. 
Department of Education sponsored a series of 10 workshops 
around the nation to determine the feelings of rural people 
about the types of assistance that should come from the federal 
level. In many cases, they found a strong bias against federal 
intervention in education and many of the rural communities 
in essence said, "Do not mess with our schools; leave us to 
make our own decisions." 

The shifting balance of power and authority among rural 
teachers, administrators, and school boards . Rural schools 
are the latest to feel the pressures of unionized teachers. 
M^t rural school boards, school superintendents and adminis- 
t^tors still do not know how to deal with collective negoti- 
ations. Many times the teachers bring in their professional 
negotiator from the State Education Association, while the 
local administration and the board are left to flounder 
for themselves. 
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9 . C itizens' reservations about the professional authority 

of teachers « Teachers are no longer the most respected people 
in the rural communities, so there is a reluctance to accept 
the authority of the teacher. This is because of a number of 
changes introduced into the curriculum of rural schools, which 
may be in direct opposition to the felt needs of the community. 

It should be pointed out that the amount of change that has occurred 
in rural schools in unimpressive, compared to the amount of financial 
aid and human resources devoted to change efforts over the past decade. 
With these resources drying up, it is even more important that change 
be well -planned in order to meet the educational needs and objectives 
of the community. One important aspect of change in rural schools and 
rural communities is the recognition that the local community and the 
staff of the school must be involved in the change process and planning. 
Deal and Nutt (1979) found that if desired changes are to take place 
in the community, it is important that local people, both in, the school 
ana the community, be involved from planning to implementatijon ; the 
addition of money alone is not the answer. It may well be that the 
most effective change is that accomplished with existing financial resources. 

Alvin Toffler (1975), in The Eco-Spasm Report , stressed two prin- 
ciples for coping with world crises : (1) economics alone cannot solve 
the crises, and (2) the past cannot (and should not) be recaptured. 
These two principles could well be applied to changing schools in rural 
America. A common mistake is to believe that money alone can solve 
everything. Not only is this an entirely erroneous philosophy, but the 
nation is in a time of limited resources; one of the most important 
tasks facing the educational decision maker is the proper allocation 
of current funds, rather than planning to utilize new money in £hange 
programs. The second principle also holds true for rural schools. There 
are vocal groups who advocate going completely backward to one-room 
schools. I would much rather look forward and discover more effective 
ways of developing sound basic educational programs. 
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Procedures for Transition Into Public Schools (Hutinger) 

Insights into the problems, solutions and realm of procedures used 
to move handicapped youngsters from one program into a new one are of 
critical importance to those working in early childhood handicapped 
programs and a topic frequently discussed by leaders in the field. As 
future directions in programming for handicapped young children are^ 
exaiiiined, attention to the development and implementation of specific, 
effective transition practices must be an integral part of the provision 
of services to children and their families. 

Transition practices are defined as those strategies and procedures 
which are planned and employed to insure the smooth placement and sub- 
sequent adjustment of the child as he/she moves from one program into 
another; for example, from an early childhood handicapped program to a 
regular kindergarten, a preschool room, or a primary special education 
classroom. The results of a comprehensive Illinois study demonstrated 
that at least in that state, transition practices at best tend to be 
isolated and fragmented in reality, and at worst are nonexistent (Hutinger 
& Swartz, 1980). Data collected from six nationally known First Chance 
programs indicated that they were able to provide more careful attention 
to follow-up procedures used in the transition process than other programs. 

A variety of factors affect the quality of transition practices, 
not the least being the amount of time personnel have during -each day 
to engage in the multitude of activi ties .req.ui red in a program serving 
young handicapped children. Personnel in programs for older children 
usually do not have the luxury of extensive available time to do all the 
things they know need to be accomplished. Nevertheless, program personnel 
must attend to a number of variables related to effective transitioning 
to insure maximal child growth. 

Procedures for Transition Recommended by a Panel of Experts in Early 
Childhood (Hutinger. 1981) ' 

1. The receiving teacher should make observational visits in the 
^ child's early childhood program prior to transition. 

2. Inservice and conferences for both parents and early childhood 



staff need to be provided at the beginning of the transition year. 
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3. Parents and early childhood staff should be involved in the 
child's annual lEP review. 

4. Competencies for entry into kindergarten and primary programs 
need to be determined. The criteria should influence the 
preschool handicapped program. 

5. Smooth progression from program to program involves: 

a. Developing a good communication system between early 
childhood handicapped (ECH) programs and primary and 
kindergarten programs. 

b. Transition can be built into the ECH curriculum so there 
is a gradual change in classroom procedures. 

6. Effective coordination heeds to be established between ECH 
programs and primary and kindergarten programs, 

7. Additional training and inservice needs to be established for 
regular educators. The receiving teacher should know the 
curriculum, teaching strategies and instructional procedures 
which were used in the ECH class. 

8. The ECH teacher should provide direct follow-up and have 
knowledge of available resources that can be used by the 
receiving teacher. 

9. The child should be asked to participate in the transition^ 
choice - receive program alternatives before a final decision 
is made. 

10. Good records on child progress is essential. 

11. Administrative involvement in transition is essential. 

12. Professionals working on transition need to have an integrated 
approach and general understanding of the work of other pro- 
fessionals involved with the child. 

13. Parents should be trained as "advocates" for their child. 

14. Follow-up procedures are of critical importance. 

a. The receiving teacher must be offered follow-up services. 

b. Child data should be provided. 

c. A follow-up time line or schedule should be established, 

d. Provide support for teachers through the use of adjunctive 
ancil lary services. 

15. Paid, trained advocates are needed to assume the role, respon- 
sibility, activities and coordination of the transition procedure 
(However, the source of funding for such an advocate is a problem 

16. Opportunities for both formal and informal interaction between 
sending and receiving teachers are essential for effective 
transition. 
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Transition Into Least Restrictive Environments (Franks) 

A seven stage assessment process is typically followed in determining 
appropriate placement for the handicapped child. The model presented here 
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takes this process a step further: before an immediate placement is 
made, the next , less restrictive placement is identified and specific 
goals are then established so the child will be taught the prerequisite 
skills to enter that next environment. 

Identifying, and referring occurs when someone (parent, social worker, 
friend) thinks the child may have a problem and contacts the Local 
Education Administration (LEA). Screening occurs to determine whether 
the child does have a problem, and to gather relevant information. Then 
a more in-depth assessment is made, to determine deviation from normal 
or from requirements of the present environment, thus establ ishing present 
status . 

During the placing stage , the child's future (less restrictive) 
environment (and possible alternatives) are examined. Minimum entry 
requirements of the environments are determined (for example, kinder- 
garten teachers are asked to determine minimum skills, behaviors expected 
of any child who enters their class). The next "best choice" environment 
is selected at the Interdisciplinary Staffing Individual Education 
Program (lEP) meeting and preliminary long range goals are identified. 
Long range goals are skills to be acquired before entering the next 
environment. If a child is three, he/she has two years to meet those 
goals before entering a kindergarten placement, for example. A best 
placement is assigned (if alternatives exist) at which the child receives 
instruction toward the long range goals. 

Before the teacher begins instructing , he/she does an in-depth 
assessment of the child's present level of functioning in different 
areas (gross motor, dressing, social interaction, etc.). The number 
of objectives between the present level of functioning and the long range 
goals are determined (using a specific curriculum). The total objectives 
are divided by the number of years to the long range goals (two years, 
in our example), which yields number of objectives to the annual goal. 
Monthly goals are established by dividing objectives to the annual goal 
by the number of months the child will receive instruction that year 
(typically, this is nine months). Short-term objectives are the first 
objectives to be taught, which immediately follow the present level of 
functi oning . 

Moni toring of the child's progress is on-going. Data is collected 
on objectives as they are taught and mastered. The teacher and his/her 
supervisor examine the data regularly to evaluate the effectiveness of 
instruction and to determine necessary teaching techniques or objectives 
are altered to maximize effectiveness of instruction. 

. Usually, the child's progress is examined on an annual basis with 
the next, less restrictive environment in mind. Any necessary programming 
adjustments are made and written into the lEP, thus re-establishing status 
of the child's educational program. 

This process is continuous for the duration of the child's education. 
The next, less restrictive environment is always determined with the 
plan that the final environment allows independent functioning within 
the community. 
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Pub lic School Administrators' Concerns On Transition 
Into Public Schools (Black) 

Public school administrators are in a difficult and challenging 
position in their role in a child's transition into public schools from 
0-3 or 0-5 early childhood handicapped programs. The primary reason 
for this difficulty and challenge the lack of coordination and planning 
for the child between the public schools and the early childhood handi- 
capped (ECH) programs. 

The following 13 points are concerns that need to be considered 
by public school administrators, teachers and directors of ECH programs. 

1. Often times parents who request birth to three programs need 
professional guidance in seeking kinds of service to avoid 
splintered approach. 

2. 0-3 services seem to be based on medical support services 
(or mental health) . 

3. Parents being served by 0-3 may be advised on medical needs rather 
than the educational needs of the child. 

4. Role of school is often not clearly defined to the agency and parents 

of a 0-3 or 0-5 child. . , , „ , 

5. Parents usually have a very close personal contact with the 0-3 programs 
because they are with the child as services are being given. 

However, when they enter public school programs this changes. 
Parents may become distrustful because they feel they are no 
longer an important part of thfeir child's program. 

6. Schools often make the mistake of not developing basic curricular 
goals and defining the limitations of their programs. 

7. Agencies work autonomously to each other rather than cooperatively, 
and this reflects an overlapping of services (are we cost 
efficient in this). This may force parents to choose what they 
perceive as the "best", therefore, creating a great deal of 
conflict in parents and among agencies. 

8. Schools follow ISBE Rules and Regulations. Parents (at times) 
are led to believe that because 0-3 recommends it, it must be so. 

9. Schools and other agencies must learn to pursue ALTERNATIVES of 
service and to make maximum use of a minimum of resources. 

10. After the child enters school and becomes a student, the role 

of the 0-3 worker is unclear. At tines they appear to take on the 
role of an ADVOCATE or WATCHDOG to insure that the teacher is 
doing what 0-3 teachers want. 

11. Can the parent shop around for services? In &ur area some have 
been led to believe they can. In Illinois the R & R's state 
the decision for special education siKvices must be made at 

a multi-disciplinary staffing and that parents and public school 
personnel must reach a consensus on placement and lEP goals. 

12. Separation of child from parent - we do an inadequate job of 
preparing parervts for this and in follow-up. Need to define 
roles and resporisibi lities of all involved to achieve a smooth 
transition. 

13. How do we look at the total child and determine priorities in 
relation to the long range goals of independence? 
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If the teachers, parents, public school administrators, and 
directors of ECH programs actively participate in planning the child's 
transition from one program to another, the cooperation would lead 
toward implementation of procedures that work best for all concerned. 
The use of the following checklist for transition into public schools 
would help insure that the process be smoothly transpired. 



Checklist for Transition Into Public Schools 
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The purpose of this session was to share some information on suc- 
cessful state practices in interagency coordination in selected states, 
and to provide an opportunity for participants to identify particular- 
problems which concerned them, as well as linking them up to appropriate 
resources to help resolve the identified problems. 

The presenters provided a framework for determining how and when a 
state should get involved in interagency coordination. Problems were 
identified by individual participants, as were general problems which 
any interagency effort might face. The identification of resources to 
resolve problems was discussed by the presenters. 



Maine Law (Title 20, MRSA, Chapter 406) provides for a grant program 
at the discretion of the Commissioner to support coordination of services 
to handicapped children between the ages of three and five. This law, 
passed in April, 1980, was the culmination of a three year pilot program 
to develop a system for coordinating preschool handicapped services. The 
pilot phase was supported by Maine's first State Implementation Grant, 
two years of Preschool Incentive Grant funds, and two years of State 
Appropriations. It involved (and still involves) three state departments 
in the program - the Departments of Educational and Cultural Services, 
Mental Health and Corrections, and Human Services. 

At the state level, the program is operated by the Interdepartmental 
Coordinating Comnittee for Preschool Handicapped Children. The fourteen 
members of the Comnittee represent the three departments, three parents 
of handicapped children appointed by the departments, and representatives 
of Maine Head Start Directors' Association and The Association for Young 
Children with Special Needs. The Committee is responsible for selecting 
grant recipients, approving continuation funding, monitoring and evalu- 
ation of the grant sites, and providing technical assistance to the local 
programs. In addition, they take the primary responsibility for state 
coordination activities which currently include developing regulations 
for the new legislation, developing written agreements jat the state level 
to facilitate the local coordinated efforts, and developing standards and 
guidelines for programs participatiag in the coordination effort. There 
are currently "seven programs funded in the state; a plan for gradual 
expansion of the system state-wide will be developed during the coming year. 



Interage ncy Collaboration in Maine (Bartlett) 
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At the local level, the program is governed by Local Coordinating 
Committees, made up of regional/local offices of the three departments, 
at least two LEA's, other public and private providers of services to 
preschool handicapped children, and parents. Each program must have a 
fiscal agent to act as recipient of the funds (six of the seven current 
fiscal agents are school districts), and must hire at least a full-time 
coordinator and a part-time secretary to carry out the program. The four 
components of the system are: 

1. to coordinate existing screening programs; 

2. to coordinate existing diagnostic/evaluation services; 

3. to coordinate existing direct service programs for identified 
children; and 

4. to coordinate planning to eliminate duplication, develop needed 
new programs, or to augment existing programs in the first three 
areas . 

The focus of the effort is on developing a systematic approach in the 
given geographical area, assurinn that existing state and local services 
are appropriately and fully utilized prior to developing new programs and 
using grant funds to pay for services to children. 

Two evaluations of the program, one in the spring of 1979 and one 
recently completed, indicate that the approach has had a high degree of 
success in improving and increasing available services for identifying 
and serving handicapped children between the ages of three and five. 
There has been moderate to good success in decreasing duplication, and 
increasing coordination between/among area service providers. One 
indicator of the success of the approach is the Increase in children 
eligible to be counted for the Federal Child Count, from 688 in December, 
1977, to 1,448 in December, 1980. Not all of these children are served 
through the coordination programs, but they represent a significant 
percent of the increase. 



Interagency Collaboration in South Dakota (Gottschalk) 

South Dakota Law (SDCL 13-37-1) states that children in need of special 
assistance or prolonged assistance means all children under the age of 
twenty-one who are residents of the state of South Dakota, and who, because 
of their physical or mental conditions are not adequately provided for 
through the usual facilities and services of the public school. The law 
also states that all public schools must provide "appropriate educational 
services" for all children in need of special or prolonged assistance, 
under twenty-one years of age. State Special Education Rules further 
define the law by stating that programs for children under the age of three 
years shall be provided only to those children who are in need of prolonged 
assistance. 

Local education agencies (LEA's) are responsible for serving all pre- 
school handicapped children. This does not necessarily mean that the 
school district has to have an actual early childhood handicapped program. 
An LEA does have the option to coordinate with existing early childhood 
programs such as Head Start programs, parent-child centers, and private 
state approved preschool programs. 
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South Dakota Law (SDCL 13-37-1.2) places regulatory and coordinating 
authority for special education with the Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. As a result of this law, the South Dakota State 
Education Agency has assumed the leadership role in state-wide inter- 
agency activities. 

South Dakota is a rural state and lacks the abundance of economic 
resources. School districts find it extremely difficult to expand or 
initiate special services under these conditions. The role of the 
Section for Special Education is one of identifying and coordinating with 
other agencies that provide, or have the potential to provide, services to 
the young handicapped child. 

The Section for Special Education believes that the development 
of interagency agreements is necessary to assure smooth cooperation 
between agencies and programs. Agreements should be designed to identify 
each agency's role and responsibility in identifying, evaluating, and 
serving young handicapped children. 

The South Dakota State Education Agency has entered into agreements 
with other state agencies, regional agencies, and private facilities • 
The reason for the development of existing agreements was either: 
1) to clarify different agencies roles and responsibilities; 2) to 
resolve an apparent conflict; or 3) to assure the continuation of 
smooth cooperation between agencies in the case that one or more key 
persons involved leaves the agency. 

Interagency coordination and commitment must be present at all 
levels - federal, regional, state, and local. South Dakota continues 
to develop agreements at the state level, but they are also encouraging 
local school districts to develop agreements. One local district is 
entering into agreements with Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools, 
BIA contract schools. Social Services, Indian Health Services, and 
reservation head starts and parent-child centers. Another local district 
is in the process of developing agreements with private hospitals, a 
state college. Mental Health, and Head Start programs. 

There have been positive efforts across the state to provide services 
to preschool handicapped children. It is essential that the Section for 
Special Education provide the leadership in coordinating services state- 
wide. The development of interagency agreements has provided, and will 
continue to provide, the leadership necessary to appropriately serve all 
children in need of special or prolonged assistance. 
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Filling in for Barbara Zang (who was scheduled to lead the discussion 
group the morning after her opening keynote address, but had to inadvertent- 
ly return to Washington), Louise Phillips led a discussion concerning the 
roles that federally funded infant projects can and can J^jot take in lob- 
bying to maintain federal monies for early childhood handicapped programs. 

Ms. Phillips advised the project directors and staff to steer clear 
of using monies allocated to their projects to lobby their congressmen 
because of the unlawfulness of using federal dollars to influence legis- 
lation. However, she did emphasize that there are ways to lawfully and 
effectively make our voices heard concerning what happens to the dollars 
that now support infant projects, that we cari make an impact. We just 
have to be very careful to play by the rules. 

One course we can all follow, she explained, is to use people v/ho 
are not directly involved in (or paid by) the project to do the lobbying 
We must let the parents of the ctiildren we serve, the projects* advo- 
cates and friends know how essential it is that they write their congress- 
men about the necessity for and the effectiveness of the early childhood 
handicapped programs. Phillips stressed though that even in pursuing 
this means of making our voices heard, we must be careful. She cited 
an example of an infant project which wished to inform its parents, 
friends and supporters of the need to write legislators. In their de- 
sire to accomplish this as quickly and effectively as possible, the 
project staff chose to inform its suporters of the need to write via 
the project newsletter. In the newsletter (which was written, copied 
and mailed with federal funds), the staff laid out the message that 
needed to be written to the congressmen, gave names and addresses of 
those congressmen who would be most beneficial to impact and even gave 
the format to be followed. This approach to lobbying was not within the 
legal guidelines. 

What we can do as project directors and staff is to send out factual 
materials concerning the federal budget breakdown, the voting records of 
legislators, the pieces of legislation which are up for vote and the 
changes that are being made. If this is done in an objective, non- 
opinionated manner, we are not going against regulations. We are let- 
ting the voters make up their own minds; v/e are just providing them with 
the facts that will illustrate what is taking place. 
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Phillips also suggested that we maintain close and constant con- 
tact with the media. Let them know of our activities, have them on 
hand when we have a workshop, conference, or fund-raising event. Pro- 
vide them with a human interest story. The public thrive on these stories 
and this advances our position as a worthwhile and necessary service to 
the community. 

Working for our representatives and senators before election time 
as private citizens on our own time is an effective way to ensure their 
support once they are in office, Phillips suggested. Whether we give 
time, money or both, when we later approach them as representatives of 
our projects, our efforts will be remembered and appreciated. 

A group interchange closed the discussion with Phillips monitoring 
the suggestions and questions from the participants. More specific and 
indepth means of influeincing legislators to support infant projects 
are found in the 1981 Rural Monograph entitled Let's Bo Rural: Influenc- 
ing Decision Makers , coordinated by Louise Phillips. ^ 
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Prenatal Class for High Risk Mothers ( Gowl i ng ) 



Project: SEARCH conducts a weekly class for pregnant teenagers in 
the Silsbee Independent School District. These classes are conducted 
by the project nurse whose background includes 10 years experience in the 
Labor and Delivery Unit of Baptist Hospital, Beaumont, Texas. The purpose 
of this class is to provide the high-risk mother with enough information 
and encouragement that the result is a healthy newborn with prospects 
for improved quality of life because the mother realizes that mothering 
begins before the baby arrives. 

Organization 

Currently the R.N. conducts 90-minute weekly classes at both campuses. 
At the first class meeting the students receive a syllabus, a description 
of the grading system, and fill out necessary forms. Students must submit 
a written statement from thoir physician which verifies their pregnancy, 
grants approval for participation in class activities (exercises, etc.), 
and indicates the expected dat^ of delivery. 

The grading system requires a pre/post test of 2ach unit of study. 
Students are also graded on assigned classwork. Students who miss class 
are allowed to make up the work. The grades earned in the prenatal class 
are averaged into the grades the student receives in the regular class 
she attends during this period for the remainder of the week. Sometimes 
students' schedules are rearranged so that they have this class during 
a time which the student body is allowed for school activities such as 
the Math Club or other student organizational meetings. 



Most referrals come through the school nurse or another student. 
The students contact the counselor who then arranges the students* schedules 
so that they can be enrolled. Referrals, however, come from other sources 
as well, such as teachers, parents and people in the community. As soon 
as a student is referred, the R.N. gets the necessary releases signed for 
class participation and has the student sign a contract regarding the . 
grading system. Students also agree to have the newborn screened by 
Project: SEARCH. 



Referrals 
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Course Content 

Curriculum for the prenatal class is divided into five major areas: 

1) Introduction and General Information 

2) Self Care During Pregnancy 

3) Nutrition During Pregnancy 

4) Preparing for Labor and Delivery 

5) After Baby Comes . . . 

The R.N. develops the curriculum and student workbooks which are 
used in class or for home assignment. Some makeup work is arranged by 
the R.N. at the school on a day other- than the regularly scheduled 
day for the prenatal class. 

Students are enrolled in this class at an interval during the school 
year; therefore, it is important that the classes be individualized and 
some portions of the curriculum are almost self -instructive. 

Special films and a field trip to the delivery room and neonatal 
nursery of a nearby hospital are also part of the course and these 
special events are open to other students in the Home and Family classes 
of the high school . 

Special Considerations 

For those who may wish to establish a similar class, the following 
considerations should be weighed: 

Time restrictions . Semester changes, class time limitations and 
absenteeism affect course schedule and content. 
Classroom space . This class needs a large room for exercises with 
some degree of privacy. 

Age and intellectual levels . These vary so widely; however, with 
the notebook, good demonstrations and individualized instruction, 
these variables can be overcome. 

Gift packs . Prenatal and newborn gift packs have great appeal to 
the teenage mother. 

Administrators . Solid evidence of need and a cooperative spirit 
are top priorities toward obtaining permission and support for this 
type of class. 



Rural Service Delivery Strategies for the Handicapped (Pezzino) 

This presentation addressed several rural service delivery strategies 
appropriate for the handicapped that have been or are in the process of 
being implemented by the Montana University Affiliated Progrtm (MUAP). 

The Montana UAP for Developmental Disabilities is one of more than 
forty programs in the country funded to provide specialized resources 
to service systems for handicapped persons. The mission and state-wide 
goals of the MUAP focus on the following: 

1. The development and demonstration of model and exemplary 
service programs for the developmental ly disabled; 

2. The accomplishment of personnel preparation activities; 
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3, The development of an information-base in support of 
technical services and research; and 

4. The dissemination of information to administrators and 
practitioners. 

The following rural service delivery strategies are presented here 
to exemplify this organizat'ion' s responsiveness to a state-wide challenge 
to positively impact developmentally disabled persons and agencies: 

1. MUAP Administrative Structure 

2. Telecommunication Technology 

3. Instructional Technology 

4. Interagency Cooperation 

5. Itinerant Service Delivery Strategy 

6. Information Management and Dissemination 
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Effective Inservice Training (Evans) 

Effective inservice training is a critical special education need in 
rural areas. Teachers are often assigned to classes for which they were 
not preservice trained or they may have children with problems which they 
are not prepared to handle. Inservice is their primary means of gaining 
new ski 1 Is. 

Effective inservice requires assessing teacher needs, planning 
training to meet individual and group needs, conducting training (not 
just a lecture), and assessing the results to begin the planning and 
training cycle again . 



Assessment 

Assessment should be an integral, on-going part of inservice, ^r\-W 
eluding: (1) assessing initial needs, (2) assessing inservice options, 
(3) assessing inservice results, and (4) assessing future or additional 
needs. 

Assessing initial needs is too often a matter of assessing the needs 
of administrators, principals or supervisors, or their perceptions of the 
needs of teachers. Teachers themselves must be included in assessing their 
needs. This does not have to be a complex process--it can be done quite 
simply. The most obvious way is to question, to ask teachers, "What do 
you want to learn?" Interviewing teachers, which takes longer, involves 
asking teachers to describe their needs and the types of information they 
need in more detail. Classroom observation, followed by talking with 
teachers, is another approach. Written surveys are often used. This 
approach can be effective if it is not biased or limited by the questions 
or the way the survey is written. 

Assessing inservice options is another type of information necessary 
for planning. Nearly every locale has some type of resources, but some- 
times these are overlooked. Non-public school agencies such as public 
health, mental health/mental retardation centers, and medical associations 
often have information and expertise which can add to possible inservice 
options. 

Planning 

Planning involves knowing the needs, knowing the options, and se- 
lecting the options which meet individual and group needs. Inservice 
options might include: individual consultation, reference material (books, 
pamphlots, materials), observation of other teachers, observation in other 
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centers or agencies, attending conferences, or teaming with another teacher 
as well as employment of a consultant or conducting a day of training. 

Planning may include selecting a consultant to address common needs 
of groups of teachers.- However, consultants should be selected with care. 
Some consultants are best able to entertain or. inspire the listeners; 
others are excellent lecturers on topics of general interest or on highly 
specialized topics; others are excellent at leading group discussions or 
problem solving sessions; some are adept at demonstrating with children 
or materials; and some are "trainers," able to use a variety of adult 
teaching strategies to convey information at a practical level. 

The area of expertise, the consultants' knowledge of a specific area, 
is important but equally important is the manner in which that information 
is conveyed. The consultants' knowledge and communication style or 
delivery of information must be matched with the needs of teachers. 

Training 

Training, the actual period of time participants are gathered together 
to learn new information, should include a variety of format options, 
not just lecture. Adults learn more easily when they are able to see and 
participate as well as listen. Although adults have learned to sit 
courteously and pretend to listen, it is difficult to concentrate and 
learn through listening for more than 15 or 20 minutes at a time. There- 
fore, passive or inactive format options should be alternated with active 
ones to hold attention. Possible format options might include: role play, 
demonstration, group experiences, discussion, independent activities 
or assignments, simulation, or audio-visuals. 

'^Itil'^Training provides an opportunity which often overlooked--that of 
helping participants become better acquainted with each other as indi- 
viduals and as resources. This is particularly important in rural areas 
in which teachers need to draw on the expertise of each other. When 
teachers begin exchanging teaching ideas and information among themselves, 
the trainer can feel that he or she has helped them along the road to 
helping each other. 

Assessing training should occur during and following the actual 
training. Participants' comments and questions during the training 
can often provide a guide for future inservice. Post session evaluations 
with questions such as "Did you like the session?" or "Was the room 
comfortable?" are rather standard but provide little information about 
what was learned- If criterion referenced tests are not used, it is 
helpful to at least include an open-ended item or two such as "List 
the three most important points of this session" or "List three new 
ideas which you can use." 

Assessing, planning, training--it is a cycle which must be contin- 
uous if inservice is to be effective. 



Training Volunteers as Home Teachers (Pillans) 

Developmental Education Birth through Two (DEBT) Outreach Program 
proposes to train personnel to develop home-based programs which will 
provide comprehensive services to parents of very young handicapped children. 



Recrui tment of Volunt eers 

Recruitment of volunteers is one of the major components of the 
service delivery strategy. The awareness campaign starts with the DEBT 
Newsletter and introduction of the Outreach Program to all interested 
parties. Personal contact is made with each area's school superintendent 
and health providers. Key contact people are located, and DEBT presenta- 
tions are set up with PTA's, social and civic organizations, study clubs, 
and informal small group meetings. A corp of individuals interested in 
participating in outreach training is identified. The most essential 
qualification is love of children. Volunteers range from parents of 
handicapped children, parents of normal children, grandparents, foster 
parents, nurses, retired teachers, social workers, and others. Each 
come with his/her own area of expertise, adding interest and variety to 
each session. 

Trai ning Component 

The training design provides 24 hours of preservice training, follow- 
up visits, evaluation of replication programs, and dissemination of mate- 
rials and information. The training component has two purposes: 1) that 
persons participating in the training workshops will acquire the basic 
competencies needed for identifying young handicapped children, with 
particular focus on the early years, as well as an understanding of ser- 
vices available within the educational framework; and 2) that educators 
and volunteers will become knowledgeable of services provided through 
various social services, medical and private agencies for families seeking 
help which will enhance the well being of the handicapped infant. 

The training times are flexible, giving consideration to the volun- 
^rs' schedules. The choice arrangement has been four hours a day, 
two days a week for three weeks. A continuous week presents too much 
new material, while one day a week spreads over too long a period. 

The first session starts with a Memorandum of Agreement . It is 
signed by the DEBT Outreach^Training Staff (DOTS) and the site volunteers. 
It includes a statement of ^objectives and evaluation. This written 
agreement serves as a bond, a commitment. 

Pre- and post-tests are administered to measure the competencies 
of the volunteers, as well as to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
training. The training notebook is introduced with particular attention 
paid to the glossary and the medical nomenclature. The "jargon" of the 
training sessions, whether medical or educational, is often new to 
volunteers. The training sessions include informal discussions using 
multi -sensory techniques ranging from mini-lectures, video tapes, slides, 
filmstrips, observation and direct training experience. Open discussion 
allows for each trainee (some of whom are parents of a special child) to 
share his or her own personal experiences and knowledge. The areas 
covered in the sessions are: high risk factors, normal and abnormal 
development, handicapping conditions, physical management, assessments, 
curricula and educational planning, and parent training. 

Field training follows the formal training sessions, giving volun- 
teers the opportunity of gaining first hand experience. The volunteers 
make a visit to the DEBT office where they are paired with DEBT teachers 
for home visits. On field day they receive an overview and tour majoc 
facilities in the area serving the handicapped. The documentation system 



outlined in the DEBT G.O.S.P.E.L. (Guidebook of Objectives for Systematic 
Procedures through Efficiency and Logic) is reviewed. 



Monthly meetings called by the volunteer coordinator are held at 
each site. At the meetings new children are assigned, assessment data 
is collected, successes and difficulties are discussed, and any newly 
developed related service or agency is introduced. Volunteers learn 
to work together, to trust their judgement, to be flexible, adaptable 
and creative. Each comes with their own unique talents and each take 
to a family a combination of love, talent, knowledge and concern. 

The volunteers help to turn the cogs of the wheel. Their work 
increases community awareness, thus recruiting more volunteers to be 
trained. These dedicated people make community presentations and 
provide site activity up-dates at area meetings. These DEBT Repli- 
cation Sites would not be able to continue without the volunteers and 
the cycling effect they play on that community. 
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Securing Funds in Rural Communities (Garland) 

This portion of the workshop was designed to debunk the mythology 
which surrounds fund raising, and to make participants aware of the 
fund raising skills they, as educators, already possess. These include 
needs assessment, selecting strategies, implementation and evaluation. 
The planning process was stressed as critical to a successful fund 
raising campaign. 

Participants were encouraged to follow a fund raising process 
which includes the steps which were outlined as follows: 

Def ine the Need . ^. . . . ^nv^o 

Three questions must be answered in definition of need: What rpr.' 

How much? and For how long? What is it you are seeking funds for? Prepare 
a clear statement of your purpose. How much is it you need for your 
program? Translate the program into dollars. A sim^^ calculation ot 
the service you provide, less your assessment of fun^s currently available 
to support your project will result in a clear statement of financial 
need Is your need a one-time situation or is it ongoing? Or are you 
only"asking for start-up money, after which you will secure other 
sources of funding? If this is the case, you will want to have, along 
with your statement of need, a plan for obtaining additional sources 
of funds. 

Identify Responsible Persons , ^ . . „ .,-hi^ 

It is important to identify the person(s) who will be responsible 

for securing funds to meet those needs. Perhaps this is the administrative 
staff of your agency or maybe an administrative board given the task 
of securing funds with which the staff can carry out the program. Or 
you can consider the possibility of using a volunteer group or maybe the 
task is of such size that it requires the services of a professional 
fund raiser. 
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Identify Available Resources 

With someone securely at the head of your fund raising campaign, 
examine your potential resources to assist in the process. Begin with 
those who already have an affiliation with your agency or school and 
a commitment to its long-range goals. Work from this nucleus outward, 
turning to your community at large to survey its resources most carefully. 
While few rural communities have professional fund raisers in their 
midst, make sure not to overlook the development office of a nearby 
college, private school, or hospital. Every community has its financial 
experts, its bankers and accountants, who can review your financial 
plan to see if it is feasible. 

Establish a Philosophical Base for Activities 

Your fund raising campaign will carry both explicit and implicit 
messages about your program. Give careful consideration to the implicit 
message which, conveyed through your fund raising activities themselves, 
will tell the community something about yourself and your program. 
Consider carefully the reactions that those messages are likely to provoke. 
Keep in mind your community and its values, as well as the values of 
your agency. 

Choose Targets 

One of the advantages of carrying out a fund raising campaign in 
a rural area is the relative ease with which local targets can be identified. 
The information you will need to collect before selecting your targets 
will either be common knowledge or easily obtained through the ready 
network of information-sharing that exists in small towns and communities. 
Consider all local sources of funds, both public and private, which may 
be available to you. As a general starting point, consider: 

1. Public agencies and their boards 

2. Private agencies 

3. Civic groups 

4. Church groups 

5. Corporations 

6. Individuals 

7. Foundations 

Collect Information About Targets 

In approaching any of the above sources for funding, you will want 
to have done a great deal of background work and know a great deal about 
your targets. 

1. Understand the defined role and philosophy of the group or agency. 

2. Understand their budgets. 

3. Look into tneir history. 

4. Know the current trend and demands. 

5. Be aware of the timelines. 

6. Understand the leadership and influence structure. 
Public Relations 

The material that you develop to use in a local campaign of fund 
raising should be appropriate to your audience, even if this means develop- 
ing more than one kind of presentation letter or brochure For that reason, 
the one-to-one contact remains the most effective way of selling your 
program. In approaching prospective donors, have a contact person, a 
friend or business associate make an appointment for a personal visit 



by someone knowledgeable and enthusiastic about the program. Time and 
numbers, however, make this approach impractical for all but your largest 
potential givers. 4 

Whatever method you use to carry your message to your community, 
there are a few solid principles to govern your campaign. Fi^^st, the 
best public relations orogram is began long before a fund raising campaign. 
It is a continuous effort. Second, your message should be educational, 
stated in terms appropriate to your audience, carrying clearly to your 
audience who you are, what you hope to accomplish, and how much money 
you need to do it. It should establish your credibility, individually 
as a professional, and col lec^t vely, as an agency. In addition, to 
establish the need for services your message should cite the benefits 
of such services, using national research results, evaluation material 
from your own program, a case study, or parent testimony. Your public 
relations materials should describe, as specifically as possible, what you 
hope to accomplish. Your message should be stated in terms appropriate 
to each audience. 

The Great Event 

No exception, all of the same principles already discussed-"-the 
planning, selection of target groups, selection of personnel, supervision 
of volunteers, dissemination of public relations material s--apply when 
you carry off the great event. The more people you involve, the greater 
^che subsequent commitment to your program, so plan event? that are varied, 
involving a broad cross section of your community. 

The opportunities for the great event are endless! They all share 
a certain wholesome, down-home quality which makes them family affairs, 
contributing to your image as an agency which cares about parents and 
children. They are inclusive, rather than exclusive. Although like the 
auction, they have the potential of being big money makers with items 
that may sell for hundreds, even thousands of dollars, the cost of 
participation need not be high. Parents and children can enjoy the fun 
for the cost of lemonade or a cupcake. 

Evaluate the Success of Your Fund Raising Effort 

Measuring results against stated goals is a process educators 
understand and which can be applied to our fund raising efforts. A 
written evaluation report provides a data base which can be used for 
revising approaches and for future planning. Factors you should consider 
are: 

--amount of money raised in relation to your goal 
--amount of money spent in fund raising 
--staff time spent 

--feedback from volunteers and participants about the efficiency 
and effectiveness of strategies. 



Securing Funds: A State Perspective (Weil) 

Being successful at receiving state funds has a great deal to do 
with knowing where the state funds are. This requires that a project 
director become familiar with the state's administrative structure. 
Which are the state agencies which are the most likely to support services 
for young handicapped children? How are these agencies organized? 
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Divisions? Bureaus? Who are the people who have control at these various 
levels? Development of a simple organizational chart with this informa- 
tion was recommended. It is also helpful if project, its director and 
staff become known and respected in the state. Serving on state commit- 
tees or councils is a way to 9 jin visabi lity with funding decision- 
makers. It was suggested that project directors volunteer to the governor's 
office or to heads of state agencies to serve on committjBes that are 
appropriate such as the state Developmental Disabilities Council. Also 
advised was reading a state paper regularly and becoming familiar with 
the state's economic situation, its tax policies and major issues besides 
services to handicapped children. 

It was strongly recommended that projects diversify their funding 
sources. Directors should analyze the populations they are serving and 
seek funds for various categories of children. The manner in which the 
Washington County Children's Program in Maine received funds from the 
Maine Departrient of Human Services, the Department of Mental Health, 
and Bureau of Mental Retardation and the Department of Education was^ 
described. Funds from each state agency were targeted to somewhat dif- 
ferent types of children. Rural programs, particularly, may serve a wide 
range of children because few programs exist in extremely rural locations. 
A project might be serving severely, moderately and mildly handicapped 
children; developmental ly delayed children; abused and/or neglected 
children; and children who are "at risk" for each of these problems. 
Different rationales can be developed for serving each population.^ Pro- 
posals explaining each rationale may be appropriate for consideration 
by different parts of state government. 

Some advantages of coordination were discussed. One of the major 
advantages can be the savings of money for those participating. The 
issues of turf and trust, as roadblocks to coordination, were acknow- 
ledged. Coordinating or sharing costs on very tangible items was sug- 
gested as a way to begin. Some of these might be office supplies, equip- 
ment, space, phone. More difficult cost sharing/coordination might 
include secretarial services, training activities, consultants, regular 
staff. Although not easy, the benefits of such coordination can be 
very great. 

Coordination might take place with several different agencies or 
programs. The following were suggested: school systems, mental retar- 
dation programs, mental health programs, low income programs, Head Start, 
and health programs. 



Private Funding Resources: A Perspective of 1980 
and a Discussion of Selected Areas of Philanthropy (Moreau) 

Program Descriptio n 

This presentation provided participants with an understanding of the 
magnitude of private giving in the U.S.A. during 1980. 

Information was presented regarding the sources of private funding 
and who the recipients of those funds are. 

Specific information regarding the importance of research and getting 
to know your target investors prior to asking for anything was presented. 



Information was presented on specific approach to be (Utilized in 
the solicitation of individuals, foundations, corporations and deferred 
giving situations. References regarding the above were included, as well 
as the role of the board of directors or advisory board and project statt. 

This presentation was directed toward those who ai'e non-professional 

development officers or most specifically, those who are presently involved 

with direct service adnin4stration and who have a need to broaden their 
funding bases from the private sector. 

■S pecific Areas Addressee),': 

1. Magnitude of pfivate giving in the U.S.A. 

2. Who gives and who receives? 

3. Individuals . . . approaches, tax incentives, etc. 

4. Foundations . . . different types, current financial plight, etc., 
where to look and how to research. 

5. Corporations . . . different forms of corporate support, approaches, 

how to research. . ^ „ .k^,,^. 

6. Deferred giving . . . living trusts . . . etc., how to go about 
it and importance of board participation. 

7. Role of the Board of Directors & Staff ... who does what? 
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Maine !s Interdepartmental Coordination Model (Weil) 

The origin of the interdepartmental coordination model being devel- 
oped in Maine was outlined. An organization in Maine which grew infor- 
mally during 1975 and 1976, the Association for Young Children with Special 
Needs, took on an increasingly strong advocacy role. By submitting a 
bill to the Maine Legislature which would require services for handicapped 
children starting at birth, the Legislature was required to address this 
issue. The importance of this legislative involvement as a learning 
process for the parents and professionals who have had little legislative 
or political experience was stressed. 
^-^^^-^ 

The LegislH^re's Committee on Education, which held hearings on the 
proposed bi 1 1 , ^arnained with the key supporters of the bill* ..The 
Committee promised, to get a "study order" passed by the full Legislature 
if the bill wes withdrawn. The study order would require the Commis- 
sioners of the thrjee key state agencies 'to report on their current services 
to young handicapped children and to make recommendations to the next session 
of the Legislature regarding the role of the state. 

The supporters of the bill agreed to this compromise because, under the 
circumstances, it was the best they could do at the time. Requesting a 
study order is often the way to effectively kill a legislative issue. 

It is important that interested supporters moniter the Commissioners of 
the three state agencies and their response to the study order. A very 
useful report was developed for the next legislative session. It clearly 
showed the lack of services and the inequities of available services. An 
interdepartmental plan was proposed to coordinate the existing services 
for 3-5 year old handicapped children and to use , new funds to fill service 
gaps. 



In its next session the Legislature passed a bill appropriating $1 50,000 
state dollars for three pilot sites in the state. These sites were to 
develop and demonstrate interdepartmental coordination in local communities. 

The model was briefly described and an update on the development of this 
process in Maine was presented. The Legislature appropriated funds for 
four more sites and changed its reference to them as "pilot'* sites. The 
seven sites are now referred to as programs and seem relatively secure. 
It is hoped that Maine's 3-5 year old handicapped children will eventually be 
served by 16-18 sites and that there will be a downward extension of the age. 



Iowa's Area Education Agencies (Lamb) 

Provision of special educition instructional and support services 
in rural areas requires a delivery model which integrates and coordinates 
resources of local education agencies. A statewide organizational model 
which utilizes intermediate agencies in provision of support and instruc- 
tional services to special needs children exists in Iowa. Fifteen area 
education agencies exist as intermediate agencies between the State 
Education Agency (Department of Publ ic. Instruction) and local education 
agencies. As intermediate units, the area agencies coordinate special 
education instructional and support services. 

Presented during this session was a model for service delivery devel- 
oped by one of Iowa's fifteen intermediate units. The model for service 
delivery developed by Area Education Agency #6 reflects a onagement by 
objectives approach. Special Education Division goals are identifi^ 
in five areas of operation. These areas are: 

1 ) Management system 

2) Special education delivery system 

3) Evaluation system 

4) Personnel development, and 

5) Planning and research. 

All activities of the Special Education Division stem from these five 
over-riding goals. Division goals are developed for a two year period and 
are included in the State Plan submitted to the Department of Public 
Instruction. Objectives are developed from the goal statements on a 
yearly basis Following development of division -goals and objectives, 
departmental (e.g. psychology, social work) objectives are developed. 
DepaHmental objectives describe projected activities designed to 
accortjplish division goals and objectives and are written in the form of 
discipline specific handbooks. From departmental objectives, each statT 
member develops individual goals and objectives. Again, indi vidua 
objectives are developed to facilitate achievement of division goals and 
objectives. 

Preparation of the special education division budget utilizes a zero- 
based budgeting procedure. Zero-based budgeting as an activity falls 
under the division goal area of management and erases the traditional 
budget building approach which generally adds. an increment to the current 
budget as a means of building a new one. It requires that •>ach department 
start each year at the zero level of funds. Departmental staff then 
develop decision units which are defined as the general goal areas of a 
department. Decision units include priority statements of what will happen, 
For each decision unit, decision packages are developed. Decision packages 
are defined as the collection of activities necessary to achieve expected 
results for each decision unit. For each decision unit, three decision 
packages are required. Decision packages are written at maintenance. 
Increase, and decrease levels. Decision packages also include statements 
of desired results. Decision units identified by |he special education 
division of Area Education Agency #6 include: 

1) Management 

2) Special education delivery system 
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3) Staff development 

4) Evaluation, and 

5) Pi anni ng/ research . 



The decision unit for the special education delivery system is sub- 
divided into the following major decision units: 

1 ) Identification 

2) Assessment and verification 

3) Placement and intervention, and 

4) Review and follow-up. 

Each department then prioritizes their decision packages in all areas. 
Division goals are then drawn from departmental priorities. 

The service delivery model developed by Area Education Agency #6 sets 
forth specific procedures and guidelines at each step in the flow of 
services. Seventeen steps are identified in the special education chiTd 
study intervention sub-system: 

1 . Identification 

2. Level I Pre-Referral 

3. Assignment of Refined Identification Team 

4. Refined Identification 

5. Refined Identification Conference 

6. Disposition of Refined Identification 

7. Indirect Services 

8. Level II Referral 

9. Team Evaluation 

10. Verification of Needs 

11. Selection of Intervention Alternatives 

12. Completion and Implementation of lEP 

13. Program Monitoring 

14. Review Procedures 

15. Re-Evaluation 

16. Dismissal , and 

17. Follow-up. 
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Strategies for Personnel Recruitment and Retention (Helge) 



Personnel Recruitment and Retention ■ A National Prob lem 

Problems 1n recruiting ano retaining special education and related 
services staff in rural areas have been verified by two studies of the 
National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (NRP). A 
1978-79 study involving research in 19 state education agencies discerned 
tnat 94% of all participating states experienced severe difficulties 
recruiting and retaining personnel to serve rural handicapped children 
(Helge, 1981). 

A 1980 NRP study involved 7b school districts and cooperatives in 
17 states in an effort to compare rural service delivery systems before 
and after implementation of PL 94-142. Areas reported to be most prob- 
lematic for rural local education agencies (LEA's) and cooperatives 
were recruiting and retaining professional staff. Almost two-thirds 
(64%) of all respondents reported recruitment problems and almost one- 
half (48%) reported retention problems as critical areas of difficulty 
(Helge, 1980). 

Successful Recruitment Strategies 

Effective recruitment strategies for rural areas have four main 
components: (1) the use of intrinsic motivators, (2) consideration of 
local cultural norms, (3) tapping individualized "hot buttons," and 
(4) selling one's district. These strategies are briefly discussed 
below. A complete copy of an NRP report on this subject is available 
upon request. 

Appealing to intrinsic versus extrinsic motivations . Many recruit- 
ment efforts concentrate on extrinsic motivations such as salary level, 
attractive facilities, and the availability of equipment. Most appeals 
of that type are relatively low on Maslow*s Hierarchy of Needs. Although 
sometimes it is essential for a recruiter to address lower levels of 
Maslow's Hierarchy (e.g., providing housing in rural areas where housing 
would not otherwise be available), professional literature indicates 
that recruiters should primarily address different aspects of motivation 
such as illustrated in Figure 1 below. 



Figure 1 



Maslow's Need Areas 



Sample Recruitment Foci 



Social Needs 
(e.g. , love, affection, 
and recognition) 



Friendliness of small communities 
Potential for status available in 
the prospective community 



Figure 1 (Cont.) 



Sample Recruitment Foci 

Flexible programming to work in 

one's own interest area 
Small enrollments facilitating 

individual attention to students 
District foci on quality education 
programs 

Administrative support for profes- 
sional growth and development 
Peer support environments 
Professional growth opportunities 
Any special self -development 
opportunities available such as 
proximities to professional 
libraries or extended universities 

Consideration of local cultural norms > THe 1978-79 NRP study found 
tremendous resistance to change in rural areas (88% of all states involved 
in the study) and suspicion of outside interference (72% of all states 
invol ved) . 

Careful screening of potential staff members who are unfamiliar 
with rural areas and certain types of rural subcultures should occur 
to determine their interests, aptitudes, and personal goals and to 
evaluate them with regard to compatibility with those at the local area. 
Adept rural administrators have realized the value of balancing their 
established staff with residents who understand their particular subculture 
and with newcomers who can offer unique cultural perspectives. Some 
administrators have employed informal checklists when interviewing persons 
external to their community. 

Tapping individualized "hot buttons." Interviewers interested in 
hiring persons not indigenous to the rural area would want to identify 
individualized needs and motivations of interviewees in ways consistent 
with Maslow's Hierarchy. An example follows regarding the "hot button" 
of status. 

Some administrators have called institutions of higher education 
and requested names of the highest ranking graduates in the field in 
which personnel were needed. Prospective employers then called the 
recommended graduates, explaining their penchant for quality and why 
they were interested in that particular graduate. 

Selling or\e*s district . The most effective recruitment techniques 
will exploit all resources of rural areas to the maximum extent possible. 
A skillful recruiter will attempt to convert adverse circumstances into 
assets wherever possible before, during, and after recruitment interviews. 
In an interview situation, this could mean selling the challenge of 
working in a community in which children are predominantly of low socio- 
economic backgrounds (thus addressing the self-esteem or self-actualization 
levels of Mas low's Hierarchy). 



Maslow's Need Areas 
Self-Esteem Needs 



Self-Actualization Needs 




Recruitment Resources Available at the National Level , 

A National Personnel Needs Data Bank was initiated in 1980 by the 
NRP. The NRP maintains an informal exchange for rural school districts 
attempting to locate qualified special education personnel and support 
personnel interested in working in rural and remote areas. Listings of 
position openings are periodically featured in special editions of the 
NRP national newsletters; and position listings are also maintained in 
the offices of NRP for persons calling regarding such positions. During 
1981, the NRP also began to maintain J i stings of districts interested 
in teacher exchanges. ' 




Factors Influencing Retention of Professional 
Staff in Rural Areas (Casto) 

Once a person is recruited for a position in a rural area, two 
factors come into play that have important influence on a person s 
longevity in that position. Broadly stated, these factors include 
job-related influences and factors related to the local environment. 

Influences Related to the Job 

Satisfaction with defined duties. Most job-related influences 
can be altered. The important thing is to collect data at each local 
project level that pinpoints sources of job dissatisfaction. Then, 
remedial steps can be taken. The assessment of job satisfaction levels 
of employees on a formal or infonnal basis can lead to job-related 
improvements which dramatically increase job satisfaction. 

Physical environment in which work is conducted . Numerous studies 
have reported on the effects of various facilities on worker produc- 
tivity and satisfaction. Satisfaction with improved physical environ- 
ment results in improvements in overall job satisfaction ratings. Many 
early special education programs are located in unwanted and unused 
facilities. An ugly or overcrowded facility can have a depressing effect 
on both children and staff. 

Salaries and fringe benefits . Most rural personnel »iffer from 
being overworked and underpaid. This situation persists despite the 
fact that surveys such as Needle, Griffin & Svendsen (1980) demonstrate 
the importance of salaries and fringe benefits to rural professionals. 
If sufficient monies do not exist to pay competitive salaries, then 
considering alternative service delivery strategies might be feasible, 
these include hiring fewer persons at a professional level at competitive 
salaries and hiring more paraprofessionals . 

Relationships with supervisors and co-workers . Peer and supervisory 
support may help al leviate job stress in difficult situations and assist 
in retaining personnel. This help may be in the form of information 
to assist with unusual problems, in addition to the provision of emotional 
support (Daley, 1979). Supervisors and peers also provide most of the 
reinforcement. When that reinforcement is adequate, job satisfaction 
is rated higher. Supervisors allowing their employees to use their 
discretion concerning sick and annual leave can help alleviate job stress 
and help retain employees. 
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Reinforcement from students or clients . This relates closely 
to the severity of client problems. The most severely impaired clients 
are usually the most difficult because of their slow response to 
treatment. It may be frustrating to wait weeks and sometimes months for 
noticeable improvement. It has been suggested that this problem may be' 
alleviated by arranging for all staff members to share the caseload 
and also to rotate the more diff icul t cl ients repeatedly. One of the 
unique problems of the rural area professional staff is that it is 
usually small, so efforts toward rotating clients must be carefully 
planned. 

Availability of support services . Another job-related factor 
that contributes to higher retention rates is the availability of 
support services. Again, if rural personnel have access to direct 
communication with technical assistance personnel, they are less likely 
to feel isolated and alone. WATS line communication channels can be 
set up and dedicated closed-circuit television can be utilized to 
transmit training and technical information. Other support system 
services contributing to the retention of rural personnel are information 
dissemination systems, access to some type of technical assistance, 
and access to regional and national conferences. 

Staff development and in-service training activities . Another 
job-related factor that contributes to mgher retention rates is improved 
staff development and in-service training capability. Many times, 
staff members in rural settings are isolated from professionals in the 
field. To maintain and improve their skill levels, individual training 
plans should be developed for every individual in an organization. These 
plans should be individualized, but they may contain both individual 
and group training activities. 

Influences Related to the Local Environment 

Cultural and recreational oppdrtuni ties . To the extent that a 
worker's cultural and recreational interests match those available in 
the rural environment he/she is more likely to remain in that environment. 
When there is a clear mismatch, some adjustment must occur or the worker 
is not likely to remain. Tucker (1970) has advocated that workers take 
an inventory of their own cultural and recreational interests, take an 
inventory of those available in the local culture, and then develop an 
individual plan of action to maximize their cultural and recreational 
opportunities. In some cases, substitutions can be made, i.e., water 
skiiing for snow skiiing. In other cases,, trips outside may be planned 
to meet cultural or recreational needs. 

Acceptance by members of rural cormiunities . Many rural communities 
view outsiders with suspicion and mistrust. Being alienated from 
community life results in increased stress and reduced productivity. 
This alienation may occur because the community is slow to accept out- 
siders, or it may occur because the outsider is culturally arrogant 
and tends to belittle the local community. In either case, acceptance 
may be gained by showing genuine interest in community life and reacting 
positively to the community. 
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Acceptance of local geography and climate . Geographic and climatic 
differences exist in rural a?eas which can be taken in stride or which 
DOse serious problems. Acceptance of such variations is part ot the 
characteristics of those service providers who tend to remain in rural 



areas. 
Conclusion 



/ 

The cost of replacing rural professional/^ho leave positions 
after a short time has never been calculated^ If such costs could be 
a«;cprtained they would be staggering. This is one of the critical 
factors ?n ruraf service delivery that must be foremost in our minds 

When recruiting a staff, we must direct 0^^^"%"^^°" 'LTJake a 1 
professionals most likely to remain in rural areas and then take all 
possible measures to ensure their job longevity. 
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Session Overview 



The session was designed to present some notions that are to be in- 
cluded in a Rural Network monograph related to parent participation in 
rural programs for young handicapped children. Presenters included con- 
tent related to effective practices (Shearer), viewing parent involvement 
as working with adult learners (Hutinger), and the readiness of parents to 
become involved with an early intervention program (Rentry). 



Parents' Readiness for Participation in Early Intervention 
Programs (Gentry) 

The necessity of parental participation in early intervention for children 
with special needs is based on a belief that parents know their child better than 
anyone else afnd that parents are their child's primary teacher. But it is essen- 
tial to consider the readiness of parents of young handicapped children to be- 
come involved in various services to their children since there are often manv 
factors working against such involvement. Both general involvement (in an early 
intervention program) and specific involvement (in workino on a specific task) 
are considered together since the latter is clearly dependent on the former. 

Parent readiness to participate can be defined as 1) motivation to bicome 
involved, 2) possession of adequate prerequisite knowledge, and 3) an ability to 
attend. Motivation, thouQh it may be a fuzzy concept, is an important practical 
consideration in working with parents of handicapped children. Here it is used 
to refer to behavioral indicators that parents are willing to actively partici- 
pate in their children's program. Perhaps every early educator has interacted 
with parents who cannot yet acknowledge that their child has a handicap, let 
alone become involved with that child "in an early intervention proaram. Even 
after parents can accept their child's handicap, they may choose for a variety 
of reasons not to become involved in their child's program, even at a minimal 
level. Motivation, viewed as an important consideration prior to initiating 
a learning task, leads to the concept of readiness. Motivation to attend to 



and acquire new information related to educational progranmnnq can be _ 
overwhelming if parents are still enveloped by grief reactions to their 
child's diagnosis. 

The parents' emotional state is an integral component of the factors 
related to readiness. Elements of the readiness factor are also impacted 
bv charac?eHst cs of a rural community such as isolation, transportation 
p^oblemsf independence, and staff shortaoes. Finallv. prerequisite know- 
ledge which may enhance readiness can includean ^"derstandino of the im- 
portance of parent participation, assessment infqrmation. ongoina data 
showing child change through successful programming, and specifics describ- 
ing a particular handicapping condition. 

Parent readiness can be encouraged by an understanding of the varying 
responses a family may experience. The effective use of communication 
Jools can assist earl^ education staff in their task of exchanging informa- 
tion with families and attempting to assess readiness. 

Participation options, depending upon the parents' degree of readiness, 
will vaS depending upon the family's needs. Assisting.with transportation. 

c r u ati^g a'newsletter. attending meetings, or jr^^^J^^J^ "^^^"J^^^^H' ' 
political or financial aid for the program, assisting n the classroom [^t 
SSe is available), or assisting with assessment are all examp es of the 
Numerous involvement opportunities. Parents may also be involved in conduct- 
ing home JrogrS with their child. When the program is home based, parents 
narticipate actively in the home visit. The success rate for involvement in 
eacS of 'these endeavors w?ll be increased if the parent has had the time and 
encouragement to develop a readiness for participation. 

Effective Practices in Parent Involvement (Shearer) 

In the field of earlv childhood education for the handicapped, it has be- 
come widely accepted that we must in fact involve parents if we expect the 
cSndren we serve to maintain the gains that they experience throuah earlier ^ 
intervention And for a session with this topic of issues and practices in 
parlnT?nlo?;ement. it is good to review why we feel we need to involve parents 
in their child's early childhood education. 

Rationale for Parent Involvement 

1 The Child's First Teacher ; Parents are their child's first teacher. 
• They are the first adults to interact with the infant and they are 

the ones who begin to teach the child skills in the home. 

2 Parents Knn w Their Child Best : The parents will always know what 
I^irrShiTTTs best learning Ftyles are. what the best ';einfo;;"'^^nts 
for them are and what their child is ready to learn better than anv 
other person. 

3 rarPt.a kina Responsibility : Another reason for involving oaijents is 
that parents will have the responsibility /or Joking care of their 
handicapped child for a much longemoRriod of „time than parents of 
normal children. Therefore, it is important that thev acquire skills 
in teaching their child. 
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4. Provides Functional Learning : Involvement of parents in the plan- 
ning end implementation of curriculum of a preschool child and 

^ implementing that into the home insures that what the child is learn- 

ing is, in fact, appropriate and functional to that child's develop- 
ment. 

5. Minimizes Transfer of Learning Problems : Involving parents directly 
with the child's education minimizes the difficulty of attempting to 
transfer what the child has learned in the classroom back to the home 
where what has been learned is used in a practical environment. 

6. Preventative Function : Invt)lving parents in the child's education 
and providing parents with teaching skills help to insure that the 
parents can transfer those skills to other siblings and future 
siblings in the home. 

7. Assess Parent/Child Interaction : Involving parents in the program 
provides the teacher with an opportunity to observe how the parents 

and child interact, which will indicate to the teacher the best approach 
in involving the parents with their child's education. 

8. Documented Effectiveness : Parents serve as very good evaluators of 
program in that they can see the results on a daily basis in the home. 

As we have worked with parents in the Portage Project over the years we 
have come up with a few helpful hints on How To Work With Parents : 

1 . Model for the parents; show them what to do and how to do it . 
Parents do not often think of themselves as teachers of their own 
children, and, therefore, they have not had much practice in conduct- ' 
ing very specific educational activities and reinforcement techniques 
with their child. As a result, it is important not to only describe 
what should be done with the child, but to model for the parents. 

2. Have parents practice teaching the activity in front of you > 

This is one step that we find to be lacking 90% of the time in those 
programs that have difficulty in involving Parents. Parents will nod 
their heads yes and sincerely feel they understand what the teachina 
technique will be for a particular activity. Nevertheless, when 
asked to perform that activity it is often times discovered that they 
did not fully understand how to present the activity, how to reinforce 
the activity and/or how to record that activity. 

3. Reinforce the parents . Tell them when they are teaching correctly. 
As stated earlier, parents do not oft^n think of themselves as 
teachers of their children. Therefore, when practicing an activity 
in front of another adult it often times is intimidating and there- 
fore parents seem inhibited in role f]laying for a teacher. Thus the 
parents need to be told how well they are doing, that they really did 
a good job with their child. 

4. Individualize for parents > We, as educators, have learned over the 
years that all children are different and so we need to individualize 
our curriculum for each child. But we have often lost sight of the 
fact that parents are different too and therefore ^ve need to individ- 
ualize our teaching techniques with parents based on what they understand, 
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what their present teaching skills are and how willing they are 
to teach their own children. 

5. I nvolve parents in planning goa ls. Parents are much more likely 
to initiate and continue to impTement curriculum if they have had 
an opportunity to assist in curriculum planning. 

And finally here are some Ideas for Moti vating Pare nts: 

1. Establish responsibilities at the beginning. 

a) Plan a parent orientation. 

b) Discuss and sign a written agreement. 

2. Have a thorough knowledge of your program model '*&nd curriculum to 
assist you in conveying confidence and enthusiasm. 

3. Educate parents concerning your need for their participation. 

- They know their child best. 

- They have taught the child all he/she already knows. 

- They can teach without the home teacher, but the home teacher 
cannot teach without them. 

- Emphasize the importance of classroom/home follow through. 

4. Show confidence in your parents. Help them believe in themselves as 
teachers . 

5. Utilize the parents' skills, talents and interests. Ask parents 
additional ways in which they would like to participate. 

6. Start slowly: parents don't view themselves as teachers. 

- Use activities on which the parents want to work. 

- Reinforce parents for the teaching they do well. 

- Plan activities with which the parents and child can be successful, 
particularly during the first week. 

- Model all activities for parents and then let the parents model them 
back. 

7. Get an involved parent interacting with an inactive parent. 

8. Promote socialization among parents as a reward for participation. 

9. Give special recognition to active parents. 

Parents As Adult Learners (Hutinqer) 

Planning for effective parent involvement can be enhanced by viewing the 
parent as an adult learner, a conceptual approach used by those in continuing 
education. Service delivery staff are so accustomed to planning programs for 
children that they sometimes use similar approaches for working with parents. 
Techniques that are effective with very young handicapped children are seldom 
appropriate for adults. Service personnel who are adept in identifying and 
programming for developmental differences in^younq children frequently have 
not been trained to work with developmental differences in adults. 
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Application of theoretical approaches used in continuing education re- 
lated to adult learners leads to a perspective on parent involvement that 
IS somewhat different from the usual activities used by various successful 
programs. Viewing parents as adult learners provides a framework to use 
in decision-making for both planning and carrying out a variety of proce- 
dures to implement parents' participation in their children's programs. 

The adult comes into an educational program, says Knowles (1978), largely 
because he or she is experiencing some inadequacy in coping with current life 
problems. It is likely that this is the situation the parents of the handi- 
capped child experience during and after the time they make the decision to 
participate in an early intervention program. Knowles says of the adult 
learner, "He wants to apply tomorrow what he learns today, so his time per- 
spective is one of immediacy of application." (1978, p. 58). Surely this 
describes the needs of many parents of handicapped children. 

Knowles points out that use of a problem orientation has important impli- 
cations related to organization of curricula and learning experiences for 
adult learners. If this is true, then a relevant curriculum for parents 
must be organized around the problem areas that the adults themselves see as 
problems . 

m 

Another of Knowles' assumptions is that as a person grows and matures his/ 
her self -concept moves from one of total dependency (in infancy) to increasing 
self-di rectedness. Maintaining that the point at which the individual achieves 
a self-concept of essential self-direction is the point where an individual 
psychologically becomes an adult, Knowles notes a critical juncture. At this 
point, the individual develops a deep psychological need to be perceived by 
others as being self-directed. When the parent finds him/herself in a situa- 
tion where he/she is not allowed to be self-directing, the adult experiences 
tension between the situation and his/her self-concept. 

l.ie reservoir of experience accumulated by the adult (parent) is at the 
same time a rich resource for learning and a broad base upon which to relate 
new learning. If parent involvement is to be successful, there should be 
decreasing emphasis on traditional teaching transmittal techniques and in- 
creasing emphasis on experiental techniques which ''tap the experience of the 
learners and involve them in analyzing their experience, " (Knowles, 1978, 
p. 56). Application of this assumption to practice in parent involvement 
would suggest that the use of lectures, canned audio-visual presentations and 
assigned reading are much less appropriate than discussion, hands-on experience, 
simulation, field experience, and other action-learning techniques. 

Knowles outlines a set of characteristics of learning which have been 
adopted for parent involvement experiences by changing the word "learners" 
to "parents". The list follows: 

1. Parents feel a need to learn. 

2. The learning environment is characterized by physical comfort, mutual 
respect and trust, mutual helpfulness, freedom of expression, and 
acceptance of differences. 

3. Parents perceive the goals of the learning experience to be their f^oals. 

4. Parents accept a share of the responsibility for planning and operating 
a learninq experience, so thev then have a feeling of commitment to- 
ward it. 
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5. Parents participate actively in the learning process. 

6. The learning process is related to an makes use of the experience 
of the learners. 

7. Parents have a sense of progress toward their goals. 

(Knowles, 1978, pp.78, 79) 
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This session entailed a small group discussion centered on interagency 
coordination at the local level. The format was a problem solving one in 
which mutual problems were listed and group solutions were shared. Mary 
Morse, MICE Project, Concord, New Hampshire; Marilyn Johnson, Parent In- 
volvement Program, Jamestown, New York; and Steve Threet, Murray State 
University, Murray, Kentucky facilitated the session, providing successful 
coordinating strategies that had been utilized by their projects. Problems 
discussed included turf guarding, communication breakdowns, legal restraints, 
and program overlap. 
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Transportation continues to be a major problem for professionals, 
involved in service delivery to handicapped children in rural areas 
of America. Realities such as long distances, isolated families, 
inadequate funding, scarcity of services, and problems with service 
delivery vehicles have forced rural service providers to seek other 
means of reaching rural families. This small group problem-solving 
session addressed three approaches that offer possibilities for 
dealing with the transportation situation. 

Jimmye Gowling, from Project: SEARCH, Silsbee, Texas, discussed 
the use of a mobile van in service delivery to handicapped children 
in Silsbee. Project: SEARCH has experienced a great deal of success 
in utilizing a mobile van and Ms. Gowling shared practical information 
concerning acquisition, problems, successes, cost, upkeep, and other 
data relative to use of the van. 

Marilyn Johnson, from the Parent Involvement Program, Jamestown, 
New York, offered an innovative strategy for securing funds. Her 
program is experimenting with the idea of petitioning Family Courtfor 
transportation money. Ms. Johnson also shared some concerns relative 
to additional insurance for staff who must transport families. 

The S-E-Kan Project in Parsons, Kansas has been successful in 
leasing cars for rural staff to drive. Ms. Lee Snyder-McClean shared 
strategies involved in this approach which relieves the service provider 
of having to use his/her personal car to reach families. 

Following a brief presentation by each participant, the audience 
engaged in a sharing discussion and question period regarding problems 
and possible solutions to transportation problems. Although no 
definitive solutions were reached, participants in the small group _ 
problem solving session were stimulated to tackle their transportation 
problems again. Many left with the feeling that, although the problems 
are complex and difficult, other projects are facing them, too, and 
that by sharing ideas, success, and failures, solutions can be found. 
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The problems confronted when delivering educational services to 
rural handicapped children are common to the delivery of any human ser- 
vices program in rural communities: lack of political and institutional 
sensitivity, difficulties in recruitment and retention of technical pro- 
fessionals, inadequate densities of needy populations and insufficient 
financial bases for payment of services tied to increased costs for 
facilities and transportation. Public awareness and readiness to react 
and act on any particular issue are mitigated against by the absence of 
communication systems and the overwhelming dilemma of rural life. 

All of these problems are now exacerbated by the threatened and real 
reduction in federal support for human services, and the discussions 
of decreased vigilence and regulation that we have established to protect 
special populations like handicapped children. 

HCEEP and all rural advocate and support organizations have the tri- 
fold challenge of increasing impact with decreasing resources; utilizing 
political persuasion while maintaining professional leadership; and sus- 
taining community support while their very actions are likely to expand 
the demands of rural communities for their services. 

To be most effective, a network has to be both well-defined and 
flexible. Rural networks must always have a local, regional, state 
and national presence in order to be most effective. This is not easily 
accomplished. Many long-established organizations that have built their 
networks from bottom up to top down now realize tremendous resources 
required, and the sometimes questionable effectiveness of their single 
issue initiatives. 

These groups now see the benefit of becoming a coalition on fun- 
damental values for improved lifestyles for rural communities. Some 
organizations serve only the poor or only farmers, or only use their 
efforts to increase adequate health care. But with a shared agenda 
and joint actions, much more can be accomplished for each of the special 
populations of concern. 

My strongest reconmendation is that while you work to overcome pro- 
fessional bias, disproportionate allocation of resources, institutional 
jealousy and turf-dispute within your own discipline, you also look 
for other rural allies. 

Other rural groups, and national organizations that represent chiefly 

rural areas, or in some part speak to rural concerns, need to hear your 

voice. In this way the work of HCEEP is placed on the agenda of other 

networks as well. The progression is geometric, and the tactical exchange 
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that occurs between representative community organizers and other leaders 
is essential to creative and effective solutions to our long-term problems. 

More specifically, now that the distribution of resources is shifted 
down from the federal to state level, increased scrutiny of state allo- 
cations is critical. Within your state organizations, you may wish to 
coalesce with other human service organizations and form a monitoring 
and advocacy committee. The size of any one special population may not 
be politically impactful. But when joined by a statewide organization, 
that population's needs are more likely to be addressed by the state 
legislature and governor's office. 

Efforts such as new coalitions require additional personal and 
financial expenditures from organizations with limited resources. Recent 
events, more than any time before, would indicate that no institution, 
particularly government, can be relied on to meet the needs of rural 
people. Therefore, the responsibility for progressive change lies within 
the community and the individuals concerned. We should re-evaluate the 
important uses of public information and the promotion of volunteerism 
and how these campaigns served in the struggle for public accommodations, 
women's and Black suffrage, and the existing policies for handicapped 
education. 

Returning to these techniques, refining them in ways that are 
appealing to a broad cross-section of people is the key to the establish- 
ment of a network that meets the three challenges I mentioned earlier. 

Volunteers, linked with professionals based in rural areas, can 
provide a link with the public at-large, and access local resources for 
promotion and education. We have done a poor job of marketing the 
benefits of human service programs. The concern and responsiveness of 
the public has been taken for granted. The results of our inattention 
helped support the swing in public consciousness reflected in the support 
for the new Administration's policies. 

HCEEP's proposed state and sub-state chapters can be ably augmented 
by action committees and individual volunteers made up of parents of 
handicapped children, retirees and other interested citizens. 

Workshopping, and public information campaigns with these volunteers 
and HCEEP members can result in: increased media coverage of beneficial 
programs; positive change in institutional and political sensitivity; 
monitoring; and making an impact on resource allocations by state and 
local agencies. Further, with such campaigns you derive an analysis of 
public interest and involve other groups and organizations interested in 
rural human service delivery. 

It is expensive and difficult to obtain trainers and to conduct 
large meetings, but this is not necessary for the implementation of my 
recommendations. Linkage with other established advocacy organizations 
provides a deep well of experienced people who are capable in every 
area of volunteerism and public information. Locally, progressive media 
personalities, schools of journalism and communication can be tapped for 
expertise in the development of information programs. 
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Each training initiative should be focused on "how to" rather than 
"what is" in order that time is most efficiently utilized, and p ^i'-i- 
pants leave with strategies that can be implemented, and tied to - 
overall initiative of HCEEP or the coalition efforts of the netwo, •. 

It is my belief that building on such foundations is the longest 

and hardest route, but it is the most successful and long-term approach 

to the promotion of social change and the provision of needed services 
for all handicapped children. 

Additionally, and most importantly, such organization provides the 
only real clout remaining to special interest organizations. An identi- 
fiable constituency that can be mobilized is the fuel that powers the 
political system. With a return to state control, local officials, 
state legislators and governors become equally, if not more, attentive 
to your area or specialized population, than federal officials elected 
from your area have been. It is with an organized constituency that 
you can make an important impact on such political systems. 

Lastly, it is most important to dig deep to support your own and 
other human service organizations. If you are employed in a social 
service field, or your agency receives funds that are allocated to or 
protected by a network such as HCEEP, it should be able to contribute 
n of salaries or budget to such efforts. Some thought should be given 
to whether the remaining 99% would be available or will remain available 
without the efforts of HCEEP and other organizations. 
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HCEEP RURAL WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



Evaluation Report 



HCEEP Rural Network 
Second Annual Workshop 



Sheraton Century Center 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
June 10-12, 1981 



Upon the conclusion of the Second Annual Rural Workshop, participants 
were requested to complete an evaluation questionnaire. Fifty-five individ 
uals from 21 states representirq 45 different aqencies, aovernmental office 
or special projects attended the workshop. Thirty-three of the workshop's 
55 participants completed the questionnaire. (See Appendix A). Respondent 
described their overall satisfaction with the meetino and rated the extent 
to which each workshop purpose was met. Sessions were evaluated in terms o 
quality and usefulness. Open-ended ouestions assessed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the meetina, interest in future rural workshops and interest 
in the development of reoional networks. Additional comments concerninn 
the value of the meeting, and comments on the location, organization and 
accommodations were elicited. Respondents were also asked to indicate thei 
professional affiliation. Table 1 reflects this breakdown. 



TABLE 1 



Professional Affiliation 



N 



HCEEP Demonstration Project (East) 
HCEEP Demonstration Project (West) 
HCEEP Outreach Project (East) 
HCEEP Outreach Project (West) 



4 
6 
2 
6 



Sin 

TA/OSE 

Former HCEEP Project 
Other (please specify) 



4 
1 
2 
2 



Individuals who specified their 
professional affiliation were: 



University Instructor 
Private consultant 
Educational cooperative 
Regional laboratory 



1 
2 
2 
1 



Total 



Overall Satisfaction: Participants rated their overaU satisfaction with 
the workshop on a 7-point scale, with 7 as the highest rating. The mean, based 
on 33 responses, was 5.86. This positive rating indicates that the workshop 
provided a very satisfactory experience for the participants. ^ ^ , 

Purposes of Workshop Achieved. Participant responses suggest that all work- 
shop purposes^ were well achieved (See Table 2). The workshop's purpose "to 
encourage both mutual development of solutions to common problems and the build- 
ing of reaional networks" received the most positive rating. 



Table 2 



Workshop Purpose 
A 



N Mean 



To provide a forum for communication 33 6.36 

amona rural projects. 

P. To allow projects to share successful 33 5.92 

practices. 

C. To encourage both mutual development of 33 6.12 
solutions to common problems and the 

building of regional networks. 

D. To strengthen the HCEEP rural network 33 6.^0 
and to encourage the development of 

regional networks. 



NOTF: Ratings on a 7-point scale, with 7 being the most positive. 



Quality and Usefulness of Sessions. Sessions addressing 16 topics of 
interest were rated for their guality and usefulness. As can be seen in Table 
3, participants gave the majority of presentations positive ratings. The means 
for both guality and usefulness of 11 ses3ions were above 5.0 on a 7-point scale 
"Staff Training for Rural Personnel", "Securing Funds" and the closina speaker 
received particularly high ratings in both areas. In general, the ratings imply 
that the sessions were well presented and that their content was appropriate in 
terms of its usefulness and applicability for participants. 
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TABLE 3 



SESSION 

1. Opening Speaker 

2. Keynote Speaker 

3. Transition into Public Schools 

4. Interagency Coordination: State 
Success Stories 

5. Affecting Rural, State and 
federal Policy 

6. Rural Service Delivery Strategies 
That Work: Innovative Models 

7. Staff Trainina for -Rural Personnel 

a. Securing Funds (3-Hour Workshop) 

9. Rural Service Delivery Strategies 
That Work: A State Perspective 

10. Recruiting Personnel for Rural Areas 

11. Parent Involvement 

12. Interagency Coordination: 
Discussion Group 

13. Rural Transportation: Problem 
Solving Session 

14. Networks Networks: Building on the Rural 
Self-help Tradition 

15. Building Regional Networks: 
Regional Workshops 



16. Closing Speaker 



24 

26 
22 



5.83 

5.66 

3.79 

5.57 
6.5 



5 

3 

23 

24 
21 



5.66 
4.85 
5.75 



QUALITY USEFULNESS 

N MEAN N MEAN 

20 5.5 18 

30 5.03 27 

13 5.84 12 

B 5.5 8 5.5 

NO DATA AVAILABLE 

12 5.25 12 4.91 

5 6.4 5 6.2 
9 6.22 7 6.42 

3 5.33 2 

8 6.25 a 

6 5.83 6 



6 

6.12 

6 



4.33 

3.95 

5.91 
6.47 



NOTE: Ratings on a 7-point scale, with 7 being the most positive 
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OPEN FNDEH 1UESTI0NS 

Narrative and quantitative responses were solicited for 10 questions. Those 
-*^esponses are summarized in the following paraaraphs. 

Question 1. What was the most positive part of the workshop for you? 

Meeting and interacting with other professionals involved in rural service 
delivery (9 participants provided this or a similar response). 

The closina speaker (5 participants provided this response). 

Information on service delive^ models, interagency coordination (2 par- 
ticipants provided this response). 

The regional network meeting (3 participants provided this response). 
Conference planning and scheduling. 

The individual conference time I requested and received. 

The interest I saw being developed in incorporating other agencies 
besides HCEEP Projects in the preschool rural cause. 

The most useful aspect of this workshops was the atmosphere of mutual interest 
and support, the exchange of ideas both between individuals and in groups, 
and the mutual understanding of issues. 

Question 2. In future HCEEP rural consortium meetings and activi ties, what topics 
and issues do you believe should be addressed? 

Comments to this question were as follows: 

Continue to stress legislative involvement on public awareness as well as 
cooperation with schools and other aaencies servina rural handicapped. 

Expand the definition of inter-agency coordination. 

Include information on fund raising, especially for private, '^oh-profit 
agencies, provide more information on funding from corporations. 

Expand the network into agencies and programs outside of HCEEP network 
and public schools. 

Incorporate and/or expand the network to include minority/ethnic group 
representation. 

Continue with the development of interaaency models and information on 
how to set them up. 

Concentrate on Personnel Preparation. 
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Topics and issues should remain the same - but a higher level of expertise 
might make the workshop of this type more useful. 

Each meeting should include a session on the latest issues or changes, etc. 
which appear to be cominn out of Washington, D.C. 

Information/ideas about how the network can work cooperatively and inter- 
face with other service system groups; how this can benefit both actual 
practices at the local level and policies at the state and federal level 
and, then develop a mechanism for implementation. 

Information reaardinn research methodology and program evaluation that is 
appropriate for rural service delivery. 

More "workshops", not presentations, on individual programs which are not 
very useful to other projects. 

Information on family treatment modes and about working with rural families 
with varying problems - low-econJfcic households, handicapped parents, home 
proarams, scheduling problems, etc. 

The network should maintain and expand directions presently underwaf* 

The sessions I attended dealt primarily with administrative and political 
issues or with dissemination (outreach) procedures. While these are all 
important, I would like to have seen a better balance of sessions which 
focus on the actual services delivered in rural areas, e.g. program organ- 
ization, curricula, etc. and on the maintenance of guality orograms in 
terms of content of staff training etc. 

One specific topic of concern to us is that of infant services ift truly rural 
— - i.e., remote areas. Specifically, so much of an infant service program 
is usually built around medical care and services?. However, the nearest 
neonatal unit in our area is a 2h hour drive. How are other rural programs 
dealing with this problem'^ 

Broadening educational focus to include medical/social services perspective 
as they apply to rural service delivery. 

Administrative support for programs. 

Utilize parents as speakers. 

Q uestion 3. Do you feel this workshop was worth the time and effort you invested^ 

Twenty-nine respondents indicated that the workshop was worth the time 
and effort invested; two individuals responded negatively. A few respondents 
provided narrative comments which included positive statements about the guality 
of sessions, usefulness of information and the small size of the workshop. One 
respondent suggested that more time should have been alloted for "brain storming" 
among participants. An additional criticism was that session titles lacked 
specificity. 

Question 4. Please indicate your overall satisfaction with this workshop . 
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EXTRF.ME.LY Not at All 

SATISFIFD Sc^tisfieri Satisfied 

7 6 4^21 

Ar, prpviously mentioripd in this report, S2 respondents ansv-jered this 
question. The mean response was 5.B6 on the 7 point scale. 

Questio n S . In your opinion, what was the weakest component for (nr a spect) of 
this workshop"^ 

A variety of responses were received and are listed helow: 

Not knowing what the program agenda was until registration and not know- 
ing about the continental breakfast. 

\f)t enough people, especially new (or less experienced project people), 

largely because of what such people could have oained from the conference. 

There wasn't enough time to pursue in depth the topics of interest. 

Getting behind schedule on occasion. 

The speaker at the closing luncheon. 

When talking about their own projects, speakers need to describe process 

and aspects which can be used elsewhere. "Show A Tell" about a specific 

project serving a specific group is interesting - but those from other parts 
of the country need to know things which they can use. 

Keynote and opening speaker. 

Rural emphasis sometimes lost in individual sessions, e.g. parf^nt involvement. 

Question 6. If you reguested an individual consultation, was time allotted for it/^ 

During the course of the workshop, participants were given an opportunity 
for individual consultations by request. Four participants indicated that they 
requested and received an individual consultation. AH four stated that their 
individual consultation was helnful. 

Q u estio n 7. Hid the workshop serve to in cret^sp your in ter est i n Rura l Network ? 

Twenty-seven resnondents chose to answer this question positively while 
two respondents indicated that the workshop did not increase their interest as 
their interest was high prior to the workshop. Tomments to this question were 
as follows: 

It's nice tn know that Til have some pi '^e tn turn for help as m\ project 
spreads to rural target areas. 

Tm new* so it ''sparked" my interest. I now know that I'n. not struggling 
alone and that mv state is not struggling alone. 
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Frequently I feel that few people are concerned with or interested in 

rural education* It is exciting to find other able professionals who choose 

to live and work in rural areas. 

I want to find out more about it. 

It increased my awareness and helped me to specify goals. 

I still feel the need for further clarification of purposes for Rural Network. 
I feel more comfortable about my understandina of the Rural Network^s goals. 
I was not previously involved and now plan on it. 

Question B. Did the workshop serve to increase your interest in building a 
r egional network in your particular geographical location? 

Of the 29 responses received for this question, 26 indicated that the work- 
shop did indeed increase their interest in building a regional network whereas 2 
respondents said that it did not. One respondent was uncertain. Comments were 
as follows: 

I've included it in the dissemination plans of my project. 

I'm uncertain because of the many variables involved. * 

if a core of "presenters" traveled around to regions, it would be less 
expensive. Also, this might open opportunities for development of 
regional talent. 

I have some feelino that we'd do better if we network on the basis of demo- 
graphic variables such as economy, density of population and remoteness - 
rather than geographic location. With modern technology of travel and 
communication, physical distance seems the easiest to overcome. 

We already have a very good network within the state and in our particular 
area it would be a mistake to regionalize further. T feel this workshop 
should be kept at the national level at this time and move to facilitate 
cooperation of agencies within each state. 

>es. travel, money, uniqueness of geographical areas. 

Question ^. Do you think a series of regional rural workshops may be more useful 
Ihgn a nati onal rural workshop^ " 

Seventeen participants felt that a series of regional rural workshops 
minht be more useful than a national rural workshop. Six respondents stated a 
preference for a national workshop and 3 individuals were undecided. Comments 
were as follows: 

If you ran net enough people together. 
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National workshop is still small enough in numbers to allow individual 
discussion yet the broad - based program presented is more stimulating and 
provocative than what a regional workshop might offer. 

It would reduce travel distances (we're rural remember?). Involving more 
people in presenting from a region would make it more personal and would 
enhance the building bridges idea. We would also be able to bring in 
more than one representative from different agencies and broaden our 
base to include minority qroups. 

Keep national workshop going annually, also. 

If the regional populations are tapped for awareness and expertise it 
would be successful. 

Yes and no - difficult to say since topics of importance may not be identical 
to each state in the various regions. 

We need both with somwhat different purposes. 

I'm not sure if regional should replace national. A reqional workshop can 
have a deeper impact on implementing ideas, aveilability of guick and 
accessable support, etc. A national workshop hab the advantage of larger 
exposure to other issues, larger group support 3nd allows for planning 
for national issues, etc. 

Rpqional workshop would help to meet the constraints of travel. 
Yes, travel, money, uniqueness of qeographical areas. 

Possibly, maybe a survey could be done early in the fall to get a "feel" for 
how many might come. We can probably all provide appropriate mailing lists. 

f2,,p^mn_m^i2sL-^ rv f-omments you would like to make concerninq the workshop, 
rnration, organization, time of meetings, accommodati ons, etc. 

txreptinnallv well-organized workshop - very pleasant surrounds. As a new- 
roijiPr, I appreciated the openess and hospitality of all the participants. 

Thanks . 

Marvelous hospitality and accommodations. Conqrats to the local arrangements 
people 'and to the Oklahoma Pity Chamber of Commerce.)! 

rxieller.t' 

rruild the network avoid ronferences being held in the FRA ratified states? 
Hold inn the workshop earlier in the year would have been more helpful, 
fioofl selertion ^ planninn for convention! 
Great arrommodat ions and organization. 
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Ok but expensive * 

I appreciate all of the time and efforts which went into making this 
conference a success. 

Conference was small but those who came were commited and had valuable 
information to share. 

Well done in all respects. 

I wonder if more people could have come if it had been further east - but 
location in terms of hotel/activities was excellent. 

May want to consider that some people cannot come if we don't at least make 
interpreter services available. 

Well organized. Outside speakers not dynamic but qave us some good per- 
spectives. 



SUMMARY 

It is evident from the analysis of both quantitative data and written comments 
that the Second Annual HCEFP Rural Network workshop was successful in promoting 
communication among individuals working with youno, handicapped children in rural 
areas. Workshop evaluation results also attest to its effectiveness in stimulating 
interest in the development of regional networks. 



Prepared by David Gilderm^an 
WESTAR 



I 
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HCEEP RURAL NETWORK 
SECOND RURAL WORKSHOP 



Sheraton Century Center 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

mi 

June 10-12, 1981 
AGENDA 

June 10, Wednesday 

5:00 PM - 8:00 PM Registration 

Opening Speaker: Barbara Zang, State Network Coordinator, 

Children's Defense Fund, Washington, DX, 
"Affecting State and Federal Policy" 

Cocktail Reception and Regional Social Hour 

June 11, Thursday 

8:00 AM « 8:30 AM Late Registration 

8:30 AM Welcome and Network Update: Harris Gabel, Chairman 

Keynote Speaker: Everett Eddington, Director, ERIC-CRESS 

"Effective Change in Rural Schools and 
Comnuni ties" 

10:00 AM BREAK 

10:30 AM Concurrent Sessions: 

Transition into Public Schools: Workshop 

Patti Hutinger, Coordinator, Macomb, Illinois 

Wanda Black, Macomb, Illinois 

Marilyn Frank, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Interagency Coordination: State Success Stories 
Chris Bartlett, Maine 
Sharyl Gottschalk, South Dakota 

Affecting Rural State and Federal Policy: Discussion Group 
Barbara Zang, Washington, D.C. 

12:00 Noon LUNCH (On Your Own) 

1:30 PM Concurrent Sessions: 

Rural Service Delivery Strategies That Work: Innovative Models 
Jimmye Gowling, Silsbee, Texas^i 
Jim Pezzino, Missoula, Montana 

Staff Training for Rural Personnel 
Joyce Evans, Austin, Texas 
Diane Garner, Lubbock, Texas 
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Page Two 



June 11, Thursday 
1:30 PM 



3:00 PM 
3:30 PM 



June 12, Friday 
8:00 AM 



9:00 AM 

10:15 AM 
10:45 AM 
12:00 Noon 



Concurrent Sessions (Continued): 

Securing Funds - Three Hour Workshop 

Sharon Kiefer, Coordinator, Lightfoot, Virginia 
Part 1. Corinne Garland, Houston, Texas 

Jane Weil, Machias, Maine 
Part 2. Arthur Moreau, Peoria, Illinois 

BREAK 

Concurrent Sessions: 
Securing Funds (Continued) 

Rural Service Delivery Strategies That Work: A State 
Perspective 

Jane Weil, Machias, Maine' 

Damon Lamb, Marshall town , Iowa 

Recruiting Personnel for Rural Areas 
Doris Helge, Murray, Kentucky 
Glen Casto, Logan, Utah 

Issues and Practices in Parent Involvement 
Dale Gentry, Coordinator, Moscow, Idaho 
Patti Hutinger, Macomb, Illinois 



Concurrent Sessions: 

Interagency Coordination: Small Group Discussion 
Steve Threet, Coordinator, Murray, Kentucky 
Jamie Tucker, Lubbock, Texas 
Mary Morse, Concord, New Hampshire 
Marilyn Johnson, Jamestown, New York 

Rural Transportation: A Problem Solving Session 
Jamie Tucker, Moderator, Lubbock, Texas 

Networks: Building on the Rural Self-Help Tradition 
Steven Wilson, Network Developer, Rural Coalition, 
Washington, D.C. 

BREAK 

Workshops by Regions: Building Regional Networks 

LUNCH - Closing Speaker: Hon. Wes Watkins (D. Oklahoma) 

Chairman, Congressional Rural 
Caucus 
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Participants: 2nd Rural Workshop 



Chris Bartlett 

Division of Special Education 
Dept. of Educ. & Cultural Services 
Augusta, Maine 04333 
(207) 289-3451 

Talbot Black 
TADS 

500 NCNB Plaza 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
(919) 967-9221 

Wanda Black 

West Central 111. Special 

Education Cooperative 
323 W. Washington 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 
(309) 837-3911 

Deborah Brown 
Early Childhood Project 
188 South St. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 01201 
(413) 499-0745 

Glen Casto 

Multi -Agency Project 

for Preschoolers 
P.O. Box 641 
Logan, Utah 84321 
(801) 750-2000 

Joan Clary 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Bldg., 3rd Floor 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
(515) 281-3176 

Bonnie Smith-Dickson 

Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

27 Horrabin Hall 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 61455 

(309) 298-1634 

Everett Eddington 
ERIC-CRESS 

New Mexico State University 
Las Crusas, New Mexico 88003 

Joyce Evans 

Southwest Education Development Lab 
211 East 7th St. 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Pam Frakes 

Early Lifestyle Program 
King's Daughters' School 
412 W. 9th St. 
Columbia, Tennessee 38401 
(615) 388-7811 

Marilyn R. Frank 
Project C.H.A.R.T. 
West Virginia University 
311 Oglebay Hall 

Morgantown, West Virginia 26506 
(304) 293-3303 

Mary Fredericks 
6704 Beth Court 
Garland, Texas 

Harris Gabel , Chairman 

OUTFIT Project 
Box 151 Peabody College 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
(615) 327-8236 

Corinne Garland, Coordinator 
HCEEP Rural Network 
731 Wax Myrtle 
Houston, Texas 77079 
(713) 461-3200 

Dale Gentry 

Department of Special Education 
University of Idaho 
Moscow V Idaho 83843 
(208) 885-6150 

Sharyl Gottschalk 
5ection for Special Education 
New State Office Building 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 

Jimmye Gowling 
Project Search 
415 West Avenue N. 
Silsbee, Texas 77656 
(713) 385-5286 

Doris Helge, Director 

National Rural Project 

Center for Innovation & Development 

Murray State University 

Murray, Kentucky 42071 

(502) 762-3817 
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Patricia Hutinger, Director 

Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

27 Horrabin Hall 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 61455 

(309) 298-1634 

Marilyn M. Johnson 

Parent Involvement Program for Infants 
231 Roberts Building 
Jamestown, New York 14701 
(716) 483-0214 

Bob Kibler 

OUTFIT Project 

Box 151 Peabody College 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

(615) 327-8236 

Sharon E. Kiefer 

Child Development Resources 

Outreach Project 
Box 299 

Lightfoot, Virginia 23090 
(804) 565-0303 



Barbara Kniest 

Child Development Resources 

Box 299 

Liqhtfoot, Virginia 23090 
(804) 565-0303 

Glenna Kyker 

Rural Education Diagnosticians 
Box 3AC 

Las Crusas, New Mexico 88003 
(505) 646-1101 

Damon L. Lamb 

Project FINIS 

306 S'. 17th Avenue 

Marshall town, Iowa 50158 

(515) 752-01013 

Lee K. McLean 
Parsons Research Center 
Chanute, Kansas 66720 
(316) 421-6850 

Tracey McMillan 
LATON/ Family Link 
P.O. Box 4170 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 
(806) 742-3695 



Steve Mishlove 

Arizona State Implementation Grant 
Arizona Department of Education 
1535 W. Jefferson St. 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

(602) 255-3183 

Art Moreau 
CEPA 

Division of Innovation & Development 
Box 5-Z 

Peoria, Illinois 61650 

Mary Morse 
MICE Project 
RFD #4, Box 90 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

(603) 485-7674 

Jim Pezzino 

Big Sky Early Education Center 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 59812 
(406) 243-5467 

Dick Rundall 
Project RHISE/Outreach 
650 N. Main St. 
Rockford, Illinois 61103 
(815) 965-6766 

Sue Schafer 
Child Success Project 
Box 22487, TWU Station 
Denton, Texas 76204 
(817) 387-6063 

Steven Smith 
Project RHISE/Outreach 
650 N. Main St. 
Rockford, Illinois 61103 
(815) 965-6766 

Regina Swearengen 
LATON 

College of Home Economics 
P.O. Box 4170 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 
(806) 742-3295 

Stephen W. Threet 

Early Lifestyle Proaram Demo. Project 
Murray State University 
Murray, Kentucky 42071 
(615)762-2447 



Jamie Tucker 

Resources Developer 

Region VI Resources Access Project 

1209 West 12th 

Austin, Texas 78703 

(806) 742-3148 

Kay F. Walker 
Project Sunrise Outreach 
Eastern Montana College 
Billings, Montana 59101 
(406) 657-2250 

The Honorable Wes Watkins (D. Okla.) 
Congressional Rural Caucus 
Cannon Building, Rm. 137 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Jane Weil 
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APPENDIX C: RURAL WORKSHOP EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



# 



EVALUATION QUFSTIONNAIRE 



HCEEP Rural Network 
Second Annual Workshop 

Sheraton Century Center 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
June 10-12, 1981 



This questionnaire is designed to qather your opinions concerninq the quality 
and usefulness of this workshop. We will use the information you provide to 
determine the effectiveness of this meeting and to improve future meetings 
of this kind. We appreciate your most honest and objective opinions. 
THANK YOU. 



Please indicate your professional affiliation: 

HCEEP Demonstration Project (East) 

HCEEP Demonstration Project (West) 

HCEEP Outreach Project (East) 

HCEEP Outreach Project (West) 



SIG 

TA/nSE Staff 

Former HCEEP Project 

Other (please specify) 



« 

To what extent did you perceive the workshop to have achieved its purposes? 
(Pjease circle the appropriate response for each itemT) 



To provide a forum for communication 
amona rural projects. 

To allow projects to share successful 
practices . 

To encourage hoth mutual development of 
solutions to common problems and the 
building of regional networks. 

To strengthen the HCEEP rural network 
and to encouraqe the development of 
regional networks. 



Very 
Well 



Adequately 
5 4 3 

5 4 3 

5 4 3 



Not at 
All 
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II The workshop agenda was structured so that participants could choose among 
several topics of high interest to rural HCFEP projects. Please rate 
sessions that you attended in terms of both quality and usefulness. 



Session Title 
WEDNESDAY, JDNF 10, 1981 
Opening speaker 
THURSDAY, JUNf 11, 1981 
Keynote speaker 

Transition into Public Schools 

Interagency Coordination: State 
Success Stories 

Affecting Rural State and 
Federal Policy 

Rural Service Delivery Strategies 
That Work: Innovative Models 

Staff Traininn for Rural Personnel 

Securing Funds (3-Hour Workshop) 

Rural Service Delivery Strategies 
That Work: A State Perspective 



Quality 



Excellent Avg. Poor 



5 4 3 2 1 



7 
7 
7 



Recruiting Personnel for Rural Areas 7 
FRIDAY, JUNF 12, 1981 



Interagency Coordination: 
Discussion Group 

Rural Transnortat ion: Problem 
Solving Session 

Networks: Buildina on the Rural 
Self-help Tradition 

Buildina Regional Networks: 
Regional Workshops 

Closing Speaker 



6 
6 
6 



5 4 
5 4 
5 4 



7 6 S 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



6 5 4 3 
6 5 4 3 
*• 5 4 3 



2 
2 



5 4 3 2 1 



6 5 4 3 2 1 



Usefulness 



Very Of Some Not 
Useful Use Useful 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 
7 
7 



6 5 
u 5 
6 5 



4 
4 
4 



7 6 



7 
7 
7 



6 
6 



5 
5 



6 5 



4 
4 
4 



3 
3 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 



3 2 



7 6 5 4 3 2 



2 
2 



3 2 



4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7654321 7654321 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 
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3 ^■ , 



arp \erv inN^restpd ir^ v^n;r fppcibnrk, Plptisp l.u>t: any commF^nts \nu wish to 
makj' tin individual BpnsioffS. M.Jsf- hack of form if npedpd), 

niWf MS: 



♦ 



III. f^-^isp I psp'tr^d to f^;^:"■h th*^ fnlir)V'Mnfi rji. tf^nf- i rip^-w Vour aoBwprs will b>p 
f^ar'^^fulK f>'^^if'wpf1 ^u")d COPS idPTf^d . 



Wfw-i1 rrif)<-.t pnrit ivp pnrt rsf fhp wnrkpfum for vnu"^ Plpasr pxplain. 



If: fuhiFP MfFfP rural rrptwork mpptinqs and art i v.i t i ni^. ^ what tonir^^ 
arnj issijps do vou bplipvp should bp addrpsspd'^ 
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Do \ou feel this workshop was worth the time and effort you invested? 

>es \o 



f'Ipar,p indicate vour overall Rat isfact ion with this workshop. (Please 
'.nrrlp app rnprl ate response. ) 

^ xfrern^-lv Not at All 

'^^at i-,f led Sat isf led Satisfied 

7 t, s h 2 \ 



Irt \f)ur [ipininn, what was the weakest component (or aspect) of this 

wn rkshop'^ 



If \oi] requested an individual consultation, was time allotted for it^ 
Vr^s "^0 Did not request 

If ves, was it helpful'^ Yes _____ No 

Please explain. 
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7. Hid the workshop serve to increase your interest in the Rural Network? 
Yes \o Please explain. 



Did the workshop serve to increase your interest in buildinq a regional 
network in your particular aeoqraphical location'^ 
Yes No 

If yes, please briefly describe your plans. 



On \nu think a series of reqional rural workshops may he more useful 

than n nation^il rural workshop^ 

Ypf> N[l _____ Please explain. 



in. List any comments you would like to make concerninn the workshop 
location* ornani ?at i on . time of meetings, accnmmodations , et . 



PLFASF PFTURN THIS OilFSTinNNAIPF BFFHRF Vnu LFAVF THE WORKSHOP, OR MAIL IT TO: 

Corrine Garland 
731 Wax Myrtle Lane 
Houston, Texas 77079 

-Co" 



About the HCEEP Rural Network 



The Handicapped Chiidron*s Early Education Program (HCEEP) Rural Network is 
an association of professionals representing education programs for young 
aandicapped children in rural communities. Members are drawn primarily from 
projects supported by the HCEEP, Office of Special Education, Department of 
Hciucatl()n. Formed in 1978, the Rural Network undertook to provide a voice 
tor rural Americans young children and their families. The network aimed to 
in* rt>asu educational opportunities for this population through the accomplish- 
mtnt ot a varit^ty of activities. Participating proiects also intended to en~ 
han-^t' their own effectiveness in providing education and supportive services 
in rural areas. For further information, contact: 



Harris Gabel 
P.O. Box 151 

Peabody College of Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

or 

Patricia Hutinger 

Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

27 Horrabin Hall 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 61455 

or 

David Shearer 
Exceptional Child Center 
UMC 68 

Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322 

or 

Corinne Garland 
14942 Bramblewood 
Houston, Texas 77079 



Adciitional copies of this monograph may be secured by sending $5.00 to 
cover cost of production and mailing to: 

Rural Network 
College of Education 
Room 27, Horrabin Hall 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 



O Prices subject to change without niitice. 
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Topics for the two series of Rural Network Monographs include 

-An Overview of Initial Survey Results 

-Influencing Decision Makers 

-Cost Analysis 

-Parent Involvement 

-Transportation 

-Interagency Coordination 

-Recruiting and Retaining Staff 

-Securing Funds 

-Service Delivery Models 

-Health Care/Education Collaboration 

-Community Awareness Strategies 
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APPENDIX H. OUTREACH PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT: 

ILLINOIS FIRST CHANCE DIRECTORY 
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Overview and Directory 

of 

Handicapped Children's Early Education 

Program - Funded 
First Chance Projects 
in the State of Illinois 
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FOREWARD 



The importance of providing appropriate prevention and intervention 
services to very young handicapped children and their families has been 
strongly established. Throughout m inoi s , such children are parti- 
cipating in numerous programs which are likely to have many benefits. 
Over the years, Illinois has been pri vi leged to have several projects 
funded by the United States Office of Special Education, under the 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Program, to develop, implement, 
and disseminate high quality model programs for these young handicapped 
cn i 1 dren , 

Although each iTiodel is unique, the Illinois "First Chance" projects 
recognized their common mission. In order to maximize public awareness 
and access to these proven models, the projects formed the Illinois 
First Chance Consortium. The Illinois State Board of Education is 
proud to have played a significant part in the establishment of this 
consortium. This docun^nt represents the cooperative efforts of these 
i^'Pecial projects to inform the public of model programs which* are 
jvai lable to them. 

It is my sincere desire that the information contained herein be 
used to the fullest to further promote excellence in early childhood 
special education. Do not hesitate to call upon these projects for 
help. Their commitment to helping you is the most sincere 



Jul ie Carter 
Education Specialist 
Department of Specialized 

Educational Services 
Illinois State Board of Education 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Program 



In 1968, Congress enacted the Handicapped Early Education Assis- 
tance Act (PL 90-538) authorizing the support of experimental programs 
in response to a congressional hearing at which parents expressed 
the special needs of young handicapped children. Federal funding 
for the development of model programs for young handicapped children 
(birth to eight years) began in 1969 with the inception of the 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP), sometimes 
called the First Chance Network, by the Bureau of the Education 
for the Handicapped (BEH) which has now become the Office of Special 
Education (OSE). In 1969, 24 new demonstration projects were 
funded. The goal of these programs was to demonstrate the provision 
of exemplary comprehensive services to young handicapped children 
(from birth to eight years) and their families, and to develop 
models which could be replicated by other programs. 

In 1981 HCEEP included five major co#nponents , complementary 
in their impact and operation, consisting of Demonstration, Out- 
reach, Technical Assistance, State Implementation Grants, and Early 
Childhood Research Institutes. Demonstration projects are funded 
for three years to provide direct service to children and their 
families, in order to develop a model of service delivery. After 
three years of successful demonstration funding and assured local 
continuation of the model, the project may apply for Outreach 
funding which enables the project to share its model, and to provide 
training to other programs. Technical Assistance agencies work 
with demonstration projects to develop quality programming to meet 
their needs and objectives. They also provide assistance to State 
Implementation Grant projects. State Implementation Grants (SIGs) 
help State Education Agencies plan for the development and expansion 
of early intervention services for handicapped children. Early 
Ctiildhood Research I nstitutes (ECRIs) Conduct long-term studies 
to add to the knowledge of child developmental theories and methods 
of intervention, parent-child interaction, and assessment approaches. 

In fiscal year 1981 there were 172 projects in the United 
Stated. Of these 94 were Demonstration projects, 49 were Outreach 
projects, thre^ were Technical Assistance project, 24 were State 
Implementation* Grants andlfive were Early Childhood Research 
Institutes, * 



Illinois First Chance Consortium 

The first federally funded HCEEP project in the State of Illinois 
was begun by Merle Karnes in 1970. During the next seven years 
nine HCEEP project emerged. They interacted on an informal. 
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unstructured basis. By late 1977 it became apparent that more 
formal, coordinated efforts were necessary in order to achieve the 
goals of the projects within the state. On January 9, 1978, the 
first official meeting of the Illinois First Chance Consortium 
was held in Champaign with PEECH, the First HCEEP project in 
Illinois, serving as host. Ttie primary goal of the Consortium 
was to improve the quality and quantity of services to young handi- 
capped children in the State of Illinois through cooperative, 
coordinated efforts. 

Initially projects met three or four times a year to offer 
each other support, for mutual problem solving and to plan how to 
improve and increase services in Illinois. In 1980 a formal 
organizational structure was adapted which expanded the Consortium's 
efforts in the areas of community awareness and education, stimu- 
lating programs to improve existing services and professional 
training and development. 

Major accomplishments of the Consortium have included a work- 
shop for the State Board of Education; presentations at the Illinois 
Council for Exceptional Children Conference; assisting with the 
teaching of a graduate course devoted to young handicapped children 
and their special needs each summer at Western Illinois University; 
sponsoring a birth to three awareness session for state legislators 
in Springfield hosted at the Governor's mansion by the Governor's^ 
wife; assisting in an advisory capacity for the State Implementation 
Grant Project; obtaining recognition of and acting in an advisory 
and resource capacity to the State Education Agency; and providing 
information and resource- to various groups and individuals through- 
out the State of Illinois. 




WHAT IS EARLY INTERVENTION 



The recognition of the importance of early intervention is a 
response to the emergence of data that demonstrate the effectiveness 
of identifying very young children with special needs, and then 
providing a wide range of services to those children and to their 
families. Development of methods of identifying infants at-risk, 
comprehensive screening and assessment techniques, and knowledgo of 
appropriate activities have enabled professionals to design 
highly specialized programs which provide young children with 
special needs the opportunity to develop optimally during the 
important early years of life. Effective early intervention begins 
at birth or as soon as the child is identified as needing services. 

Optimal early intervention requires the cooperation and coor- 
dination of professionals from many disciplines working together. 
A transdisciplinary approach is frequently taken in order to 
determine which children neK^^ervices , to appropriately assess 
the child's abilities and special needs, to develop an 
individualized early intervention program, to implement the 
intervention program, and continual evaluation. 

It is important to note that the early intervention approach 
used by all the Illinois First Chance projects is based on parent 
and family member participation as full members of the intervention 
team. The educational significance of early intervention is great. 
Because the years from birth to six are important in laying down 
the foundation of social interaction, cognitive functioning, 
personality and behavior patterns that will be integrated into 
the developing individual, success in the early years is important 
for handicapped, as well as non-handicapped children. First Chance 
projects assure that children make progress in areas critical for 
later development and maintain skills that they already possess. 

Educationally, the progress demonstrated by children in Illinois 
First Chance projects is significant because the successes attributed 
to the programs provide handicapped children not only with basic 
skills, but with the belief that they can affect their environment 
and succeed in activities that require targeted skills. Without 
early intervention, handicapped children cannot develop such skills. 
Parents often do not know how to heVj. their children without special 
help themselves. Acquisition of self-help skills, language, and 
motor skills is important to the special child's developing sense 
of autonomy and independence, and eventually means that the child 
can become a fully functioning member of society who can provide 
for his/her own needs. Early intervention services lay the founda- 
tion for the opportunity for maximum development of children with 
special needs. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



The involvement of parents in programs serving children with 
speci=il needs is essential. Because parents are the child's primary 
care givers and because they know their child's strengths and com- 
petencies best, parents can provide direct experiences, activities 
and follow-through on strategies which are beneficial for the special 
child's growth and development. Daily, parents spend a great deal 
of time with their child. They observe what the child does and 
know the child's reactions to a number of different situations. 
Parents are in the best position to relay important information 
to intervention staff. First Chance projects in Illinois view 
parents as the most effective change agents for their child and 
as essential members of the intervention team. 

Parents function as full and active team members during assess- 
ment, determining appropriate services, and implementing the child's_ 
program. By working together, parents and intervention staff establish 
a relationship which permits information to be shared, questions to 
be asked, and feelings to be explored and expressed. Such involve- 
ment encourages a partnership so that parents or staff do not feel 
isolated in the provision of services to the child with special 
needs . 

A recent study for the Illinois State Board of Education indi^- 
cated that parents viewed themselves as the child's primary teacher 
and indicated that they would prefer to have greater involvement 
in their child's program than they were allowed. However, teachers 
in the same study reported that indeed they were the child's primary 
teacher, rather than the parents. The Illinois First Chance projects 
seek to negate this discrepancy by viewing the parents as the child's 
primary teacher and the project staff as facilitators. 

When early intervention staff of First Chance projects involve 
parents in their child's program, it is done in a manner that 
honors the family's system, lifestyle and unique ci rcumstances. _ 
Projects assess family needs, and develop a specific individualized 
program of intervention for each family in order to maximize impact. 
Involving the parents actively as full partners in implementing 
the child's program provides the child with the greatest opportunity 
to attain the maximum potential of which he/she is capable. 



BENEFITS OF EARLY INTERVENTION 



Data supporting the positive effects of early intervention has 
become more and more persuasive whether the child is handicapped 
or whether the child is from a disadvantaged environment. Many 
investigators have reported that handicapped infants and preschoolers 
who have receivec^ early intervention services have demonstrated 
significant gains in I.Q., growth, and development (Garland, 
et al, 1981). Lazar (1979) compiled data on the outcome from 14 
longitudinal studies of low income children who received early 
intervention. These reports indicate that the children required 
special education less frequently, were retained in a grade less 
often, and scored consistently higher on intelligence tests. In 
addition to these results, early intervention has been found to 
benefit not only the child, but the family and society as 
wel 1 . 

Families have been shown to benefit from early intervention. 
In a survey of results from 40 longitudinal early intervention 
programs with high-risk infants, Stedman (1977) found that the 
effects of a stimulating or depriving environment appear to be 
most powerful in the early years of childhood when the most rapid 
growth and development take place. Further, the evidence indicates 
that the effects of early intervention are strengthened by the 
involvement of the child's parents. Parents involved in early 
intervention programs have reported increased emotional support, 
satisfaction, self-esteem, and competence (Garland, et al , 1981). 
Bronfenbrenner (1975) reported positive impact on siblings of chil- 
•dren served by early intervention programs. 

Benefits to society are also numerous. Although the value of 
a more fully functioning person and an improved quality of life is 
difficult to measure, it is evident that by spending money on a 
handicapped person's education during the early critical period 
following birth, the cost benefits are greater than intervention 
which begins at later ages. For example, a cost analysis of 
educating a group of 940 young handicapped children to age 18 indi- 
cated clear savings when intervention begins during the first two 
years of life. The total educational costs per child to age 18 
were $37,273 with intervention beginning at birth, but $53,340 
when intervention began at age six, a difference of $16,067 
(Garland, et al , 1981). A median cost of $2,272 per child, per year 
in 1978-1979 has been reported for services for children from birth 
to two years (Macy, 1978). One year earlier, median cost of $1,995 
per child, per year was reported (in 1977-1978) for programs for 
children ages 2-5 years. As a comparison, the yearly costs to 
educate a handicapped child in elementary and secondary programs 
was reported to be $4,256 (Pennsylvania Department of Special 
Education, 1977-1978). 
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In summary, research clearly indicates that early intervention 
services began in the child's early years and actively involving 
the child's family have a positive and lasting impact on the child, 
family, and society. Cost data presently being generated indicate 
that cost benefits tend to be greater the earlier intervention 
occurs in a handicapped child's life. Illinois First Chance Con- 
sortium members are presently working on cost data for the State 
of Illinois. 
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summary' 



It is through the combined efforts of educators and parents 
that the most effective benefits of early education for children with 
special needs can be realized. Years of program services, such as 
those discussed in this document, have resulted in research data 
indicating that the combination of early identification, early 
education, and parent involvement yield a positive impact on chil- 
dren and families. la addition, it is apparent that the cost 
/ benefits seem to be greatest when intervention begins during the 

/ first two years of life, a critical learning period in develop- 

/ ment. 

The State of Illinois has a long history of serving young 
handicapped children. Projects in the First Chance Consortium 
have played an important role in pieeting the needs of special 
children and their families. Consortium projects have built models 
of high quality service for infants and prfe-schoolers with a wide 
range of developmental problems. In addition to working directly 
with parents and children, projects have made available valuable 
training and technical assistance to professionals in the field of 
education. The training and expertise available through the First 
Chance Consortium enable service providers in Illinois to main- 
tain high standards of program planning, implementation, staff 
development, and progr'am evaluations. 

With the assistance of the First Chance Consortium, Illinois 
can maintain its tradition of excellence and remain in the fore- 
front of early childhood special education through the continued 
development of high quality programs throughout the state. With 
the support of parents, educators, legislators, and an informed 
public, these quality programs for young children and their families 
will continue to flourish. 
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First Chance Projects in Illinois 
Currently Funded 
(September, 1981) 



Program 



Early Intervention Project 
(EIP) 



A Model for Hearing-Handl- 
capped Infants Providing 
Medical, Academic and 
Psychological Services 
(HI - MAP S Project) 

OUTREACH 



Macoinb 0-3 Regional 
Project, A Rural Child/ ^ 
Parent Service 



Precise Early Education 
for Children with 
Handlcapps (PEECH) 



The Peoria 0-3 Outreach 
Project 



The Pre-Start Program 



Retrieval and Acceleration 
of Promising Young Handi- 
capped and Talented 
(RAPYHT) 



Project RHISE/Outreach 



Rural InfantTduca 1 1 on 
Project (RIEP) 



Handicapping 
Condition Served 



Noncategorical 
(mixed) 



Deaf/hearing 
Impaired 



Noncategorical 
(mixed) 



Noncategorical 

(mixed) 
Mild to moderately 
handicapped 



Noncategorical 
(ml xed) 



High risk infant 



Gi fted/talented 
Handicapped 



Noncategorical 
(mixed) 



Socially, medically 
educationally at 
risk 



Age of Children 
Served 



Bi rth to six 



Birth to three 



Birth to three 
Three to five 



Birth to three 



Birth to three 



Three to six 



Birth to three 



Birth to three 



Location 



Hospital 



Hospital 



University 



University 



Private Agency 



Hospital - School 
of Medicine 



University 



Private Agency 



Special Education 
District 



Address 



Early Intervention Project 
Children's Memorial 

Hospital 
Division of Child Psychiatry 
2300 Chlldrens Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 



SiegeT Institute 
Michael Reese Hospital 

and Medical Center 
3033 S. Cottage Grove 
Chicago^ Illinois 60616 



Horrabin Hall Room 27 
Western Illlnlos University 
Macomb. Illinois 61455 
University of Illinois 
Colonel Wolfe School 
403 East Healey 
Champaign, Illinofs 61820 



320 E, Armstrong Avenue 
Peoria, Illinois 61603 



Loyola University 
Strltch School of 
Medicine 
Dept. of Pediatrics 
2160 S. First Avenue 
Maywood, Illinois 60153 
Colonel Wtlfe School 
403 E. Healey 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 



Children's Development Center] Outreach 
650 N. Main Street 
Ro ckford. Illinois 61103 



Wabash & Ohio Valley Special 

Education District 
Box E 

Norrls C Itv. I 1 1 Inols 628 69 



Type of 
Project. 1981 



Demonstration 



Demonstration 



Outreach 



Outreach 



Outreach 



Research 



Dut reach 



Demonstration 



Evaluation 
Data 



In process 



In process 



JDRP Approval 
Data available 



JDRP Approval 

Data available <^ 



JDRP Approval 
Data availa ble 
Data available 
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Data available 



Data available 



In process 




bices of Illinois First ChancfeJ^rojects^ 




o : — *> 

E^Crs on map correspond to numbers on chart entitled First Chance Projects in Illinois 



PROJECTS FUNDED IN ILLINOIS IN OTHER YEARS 



e The following projects have contributed greatly to programs for 
young handicapped children. They may have materials or information of 
interest to the reader. Their addresses follow: 

Little Egypt Early Childhood 
901 1st Avenue 
Lincoln Square 
Marion, Illinois 62959 

Schaumberg Early Education Center 
Community Consolidated District #54 
524 East Schaumberg Road 
Schaumberg, Illinois 60194 

Transitional Resource Addressing Children's Early Education 

312 East Forest Avenue 

West Chicago, Illinois 60185 
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WHAT MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FIRST CHANCE CONSORTIUM 
CAN OFFER YOU 



- Opportunity to see model programs in action 

- Public awareness 

- Consultation 

- Program evaluation 

- Needs assessment 

- Short-term training on topics related to working with young handi- 
capped children and their families, ^ to 1 day workshops 

- Long-term, ongoing training (series of workshops) 

- Model adoption 

- Written material s 

- Media products 

- Specific technical assistance 

- Information sharing/resource assistance 

- Serving in an advisory capacity or as resource persons 

If you have questions or need assistance, contact one of the 
projects described in this publication. 
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WHAT CAN YOU FIND IN THE PROJECT DESCRIPTIONS? 

The descriptions which follow are organized in a format designed to 
provide the reader with a brief overview of each project's activities. 
Besides identification and contact information, a number of other 
considerations are included. These follow, with short definitions. 

Funding Status : 

The number of years the project has been funded in demonstration 
(all Outreach projects must have gone through a three year 
demonstration period) or in Outreach (a training phase for the 
earlier demonstration model). All Outreach projects must have 
local continuation sites for their model. 

JDRP Status : 

JDRP is a reference to the U.S. Office of Education's and the 
National Institute of Education's Joint Dissemination and Review 
.Panel. Approval from this group involves a rigorous examination 
of the model and its statistical d^ita demonstrating effectiveness 
by a group of nationally known researchers. Approval also means 
that the panel has found the project to be exemplary, worthy of 
national replication. Therefore the project becomes a part of 
the National Diffusion Network (NDN). 

Illinois presently (as of September, 1981) boasts three JDRP 
approved programs: 

(1) Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

(2) PEECH 

(3) Peoria 0-3 

Other projects are in various stages of JDRP application. 
Brief Description of Model or Approach : 

An overview of each model is given. 
Project Goals : 

Broad goals for the model are outlined. 
Project Components : 

These are parts of the model which can usually be easily adopted 
by others. It is sometimes not necessary to adopt an entire 
model since components are repli cable for several of the projects, 

Products Available : 

Written, media, and other materials the projects disseminate 
are usually available at cost from the projects themselves. 
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Focus of Current Activities: 



Further information is given about the project's current emphasis 
to help the reader determine the appropriateness of the services 
to fill needs he or she experiences. It covers the nature of 
handicapping conditions served, the educational setting, and 
the mode of service delivery. 

Services Available to Other Programs : 

Projects provide a wide range of services to others. This 
section briefly describes those available from each. 

Types of Technical Assistance : 

Projects offer a variety of technical assistance to others. 
Outreach projects have somewhat greater flexibility in providing 
technical assistance because pf their training mission. 

Cost of Technical Assistance : 

Costs vary but travel expenses are usually paid by those 
requesting assistance. Sometimes costs are shared in unusual 
circumstances. 

Implementation Requirements : 

These relate to necessary conditions for formal model adoption 
or replication and refer either to components or the entire model. 

Cost of the Model : 

Cost per child varies from model to model, depending upon 
salaries, geographic area, the nature of the service delivery 
system, and inflation. Costs may also vary within a model. 
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ILLINOIS FIRST CHANCE PROJECTS 
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EARLY INTERVENTION PROJECT (EIP) 



Name Q^f_ P ro j ec t Pi rec tor : J a dies John Rei singer 



Other Staff Positioris: Coordinator, Victoria V. Lavigne 



Special Education Teacher, Katharine McLagan 
Speech & Language Pathologist, Iris Bernard 
Physical Therapy Consultant, Mary Week 
Secretary, Norma Rodriquez 



Address: 



Early Intervention Project 
Children's Memorial Hospital 
Division of Child Psychiatry 
2300 Children's Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 



Phone Number: 



312-880-4844 



Funding St atus : 



Demonstration - 2nd year 



Brief lie S£r i^t ton_ of Model or AppI10J_c h : 



EIP is a behaviorally oriented program aimed at teaching parents 
to be change agents for their own children. Through structured 
learning situations, parents learn to change problematic child 
behavior or to facilitate their child's development. Each 
intervention session with the parent and child has a built-in 
data collection procedure. This continuous data collection 
allows staff to constantly update program planning. It also 
allows parents to monitor their child's progress on an ongoing 
basis. Once a parent has been trained to work with his own 
child, he then repays time to EIP. This use of trained parents 
assures sufficient manpower to meet the service needs of referred 
children. 



(1) To provide intervention directed for reducing the impact 
of handicapping conditions and meeting the special needs 

of handicapped children in the least restrictive environment. 

(2) To increase, through training, the confidence and competence 
of parents or caretakers to positively influence the 
development of their special child by being primary change 
agents. 

(3) To provide training to current and future professionals 

in order that thsy may be aware of the needs of handicapped 
youngsters and that they may learn specific intervention 
strategies. 



Project Goals 
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(4) To contribute to current scientific and professional 
knowledge in the araas of handicapping conditions, 
intervention strategies, and acquisition of parenting 
skills needed to help the special child. 

Project Components : 

EIP has a modular system of organization. 

(1) In the Toddler Module parents learn to change problematic 
Chi Id behavior. 

(2) In the Individual Tutoring Module the parent learns to 
facilitate the child's development, for example, in the 
areas of language and motor development. 

(3) In the Preschool Module children learn social behaviors 
and acquire academic readirvess skills. 

(4) In the Liaison Module ^■'^forts are made to help parents find 
appropriate, long-term school placements for their children. 

Products Available : 

Products arc not yet avai labl^ from EIP. 

Focus of Current Activities : 

EIP serves a broad range of children. Children with behavior 
problems include those children who are noncompliant, have 
tantrums, and are aggressive toward siblings and peers. EIP 
serves a broad range of children with handicapping conditions, 
including children with marked motor impairment (CP), speech 
and language problems, and overall developmental delay. Parents 
have individual sessions with their own child which are under 
the supervision of a professional core staff member. All of the 
children enter the Preschool Module which allows for a hetero- 
geneous grouping of children. Parents come to EIP for service 
and are seen on the average of two times a week. EIP is located 
in a chijrch building adjacent to Children's Memorial Hospital. 

Services Available to Other Programs : 

At the present time, EIP does not provide service to other 
programs. 

Types of Technical Assistance : 

EIP does not currently provide technical assistance. 
Cost of Technical Assistance : 

Not applicable 
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Implementation Requirements : 



Not applicable 
Cost of the Model : 



Since EIP is just beginning its second year, data on cost 
effectiveness is not yet available. 
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THE HI-MAPS PROJECT 



Name of Pro.lect Director : Valerie Feldman 
Other Staff Positions: 



Address: 



Phone Number : 

Funding Status : 

Demonstration - 2nd year 

Brief Description of Model or Approach: 

Program is for hearing-handicapped infants (birth to three) 
and their families. A Total Communication approach to language 
learning is utilized - this incorporates the use of hearing aids, 
the language of signs, aural/oral training, facial expression, 
gestures, etc. Children/families attend individual and group 
sessions. Parent counseling groups and sign language/communica- 
tion classes are provided as well. Children receive a complete medi 
diagnostic workup as well as ongoing otological/audioloqical care. 

Pro.lect Goals : 

(1) To facilitate development of effective parent/infant communica- 
tion through Total Communication. _ 

(2) To address emotional issues faced by parents and families. 

(3) To facilitate early diagnosis of handicapping conditions. 

(4) To, document parent/child use of Total Communication. 

Project Components : 

(1) Medical diagnostic component 

(2) Direct services to children/parents component 

(3) Direct services to parents component 

(4) Administrative component 

(5) Supportive services component 
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Principal Investigator, Laszlo Stein 
Co-Principal Investigator 
Research & Evaluation Coordinator v Diane Pein 
Developmental Psychologist J 
Teacher, Mimi Sherman 
Parent Counselor, Sylvia Clark 
Teacher Assistant, Harshella Hearnes 
Speech & Hearing Resource Specialist, Candy Haight 

Siegel Institute 

Michael Reese Hospital and Medical Center 
3033 South Cottage Grove 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 

312-791-2900 



Products Available: 



None at this time 

Focus of Current Activities : 

Current focus of project activities is on provision of direct services 
to hearing-handicapped infants and their families, collection of data 
(both formal and informal) to determine child/parent language and com- 
munication progress, and ongoing development of materials which can 
be distributed. 

Services Available to Other Programs : 

(1 ) Presentations 

(2) Works h|ps 

Types of Technical Assistance : 

(1) Language development 

(2) Assessment of language skills 

(3) Parent involvement (counseling groups, child development 
techniques) 

Cost of Technical Assistance : 

Negotiable 
Implementation Requirements : 

To be discussed with individual projects 
Cost of the Model : 

Not applicable 
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OUTREACH: MACOMB 0-3 REGIONAL PROJECT, A RURAL CHILD/PARENT SERVICE 
Name of Project Director : Patricia L. Hutinger 

Other Staff Positions : Dissemination Coordinator,^, Bonnie Smith-Dickson 

Training Coordinator, Katie McCartan 
Program/E valuator (Consultant), Mary Strode 
Trainer/ Replicator (Consultant), Patti Donsbach 

Address: Horrabin Hall Room 27 

Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 

Phone Number : 309-298-1634 

Funding Status : 

Demonstration - 3 years 
Outreach - 4th year 

JDRP Status : 

Approved in June 1980 

Brief Description of Model or Approach : 

The Macomb 0-3 Project provides a home-based remediation/education 
service to handicapped children birth to three and to their 
families. It is a rural infant delivery service model which 
provides home visits and sharing centers (which incorporate child 
activities, parent study topics, and water activities). Parents 
are involved in all activities. The model project has demonstrated 
significant child gain based on Core Curriculum activities. 

Project Goals : 

The major goals are two-fold: 

(1) To increase high quality specialized strvices in rural areas 
to handicapped and high risk children from birth to three 
years of age, and to their parents. 

(2) To develop an effective Outreach model for rural communities 
using selected components or the complete model demonstrated 
by the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project. 

Meeting the goals will result in an increase in the number of 
programs for infants and young children in rural areas. 

Project Components : 

(1) Home Visits 

(2) Sharing Centers 

(3) Water Activities (WADE) 

(4) Program Management 

All components contain evaluation. 

September, 1981 
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Products Available: 



Core Curriculum: 

(1) Have Wagon: Will Travel (Sharing Center Curriculum) 

(2) You Can Make It: You Can Do It (Toy Patterns) 

(3) Everything AND the Kitchen Sink (Toy Ideas) 

(4) Your House or Ours (Home visit overview) 

(5) Thirty-one "Baby Buggy" papers pertaining to implementation 
and operation of an infant project 

(6) Slide tapes: 

(a) Overview 

(b) Home visits 

(c) Sharing centers 

(d) Development of physical knowledge 

(e) Development of object permanence 

Focus of Current Activities : 

Current outreach activities include maintaining sites and stimulating 
new sites; refining core curriculum and slide/tape series on 
curriculum; conducting workshops, training sessions, symposiums; 
reviewing and revising written materials and producing new subject 
papers. The Project is home-based with home visits the primary 
focus of educational activities. Sharing centers provide opportunity 
for children and parents to learn together in group sessions where 
interaction with typical children provides a least restrictive 
environment. Handicapping conditions addressed include the wide 
range found in sparse rural populations , from mild to severe. 

Services Available to Other Programs : 

(1) Cooperative activities related to training 

(2) Consultation in related content areas 

Types of Technical Assistance : 

(1) Training and inservice workshops at site 

(2) Visitation to replication sites by Outreach staff 

(3) Consultation 

(4) Written materials 

(5) Continued communication with sites by telephone and/or 
visitation 

Technical assistance s 

(1) Referral and assessment of child progress 

(2) Staff and program development and evaluation 

(3) Developing public awareness and support 

(4) Working with parents as primary change agents 

(5) Core curriculum implementation and adaptation 

(6) Development of activity plans and bi -yearly goals 

(7) Creating an advisory council 

(8) Cooperation with other agencies and with the medical community 

(9) Parent study groups 
(10) Transitioning 
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Cost of Technical Assistance: 



Travel expenses (transportation, lodging, food). Costs are 
negotiable. 



Implementation Requirements : 



Participate in initial training; host on-site follow-up training 
as needed; host follow-up evaluation at two and four months after 
completion of training; complete other follow-up questionnaires; 
document number of children and parents participating. Provide 
local staff at the rate of 1.5 per 15 children, and local 
financial support. 



Cost of the Model : 



Cost depends on local salary scales and travel distances. 
Approximately $36,158 for installation; $33,558 for subsequent 
years, includes major outlay for personnel. Cost per child: 
initial start-up cost $2411 per year per child; recurring cost 
$2237 per year per child. 
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PEECH - PRECISE EARLY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS 



Name of Project Director : Merle B. Karnes 

Other Staff Positions : Coordinator, Anna Marie Kokotovic 

Replication Specialist, Ann Hawks 

Address : University of Illinois 

Colonel Wolfe School 
403 East Healey 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Phone Huntoer : 2 17-333-4894 

Funding Status : 

Demonstration - 3 years 
Outreach - 8th year 



JDRP Status: 



\ Approved in 1976 

Brief uCT^iption of Model or Approach : 

PEEOI is a center-based program for three-to-five year old mild to 
mode\tely handicapped children. PEECH includes al\ the necessary 
components of a model program-administration, services to children, 
family involvement, staff development evaluation, and replication 
and provides training to assist in adapting these components to the 
individual needs of selected programs throughout the country. 



Project Goals : 

(1) To train selected site personnel in the procedures for 
developing, implementing, and demonstrating a model early 
education program for preschool handicapped children. 

(2) To develop and'disseminate materials to assist early 
childhood personnel in the education of handicapped children. 

Project Components : 

The PEECH Project includes 20 components'in the following areas: 

(1) Comprehensive identification, screening and evaluation 

(2) Classroom management procedures 

(3) Individualized instructional programming 

(4) Comprehensive, record keeping 

(5) Individualized family involvement 

(6) Program evaluation 
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Products Available : 

(1) Classroom Planning and Programming Manual 

(2) Family Involvement Manual 

(3) Numerous reprints and handouts 



Focus of Current. Activities : 

Providing training to programs servicing three-to-five year old 

mild to moderately handicapped in a center-based setting is the 
major focus. 



Services Available to Other Programs : 

(1) Observation of demonstration center 

(2) Training workshops 

(3) Indepth training at a replication site 



Types of Technical Assistance : 

A specialist fully trained in the PEECH approach will provide 
training specifically adapted to each site's needs. This includes: 

(1) Regular visits to the site for one school year 

(2) Frequent contact by phone and mail 

(3) Workshops and technical assistance in all components, of 
PEECH 

(4) Classroom observation and feedback 

(5) Continuing assistance and support for sites who are replicating 
and disseminating PEECH following the first year of training 



Cost of Technical Assistance: 



Most is free. Replication sites must pay the cost of attending 
a one week workshop at the University of Illinois. 



Implementation Requirements: 



To replicate PEECH, a program must obtain administrative support 
and a source of funding, identify children, employ staff, 
cooperate in all evaluation efforts, and share some costs. 



Cos t of the Model : 



Replication of PEECH includes the regular costs of operating 
an early childhood program in a particular area plus the cost 
of attending a week long workshop in Illinois. 
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THE PEORIA 0-3 OUTREACH PROJECT 



Name of Project Director : Kryss Montgomery 

Other Staff Positions : Project Coordinator/Child Development Specialist, 

Shirley Strode 
Materials Coordinator/E valuator, Lynn Barnett 
Speech/Language Pathologist, Eleni Calbos 
Registered Physical Therapist 
Secretary, Madeline Snider 

Address: United Cerebral Palsy of Northwestern Illinois and 

Peoria Association for Retarded Citizens, Inc. 
320 E. Armstrong Avenue 
Peoria, Illinois 61603 

Phone Number : 309-672-6340 : 

Funding Status : 

Demonstration - 3 years 
Outreach - 7th year 

Brief Description of Model or Approach : 

This medical/educational/therapeutic model is based upon a 
developmental task analysis approach to prescriptive teaching 
delivered primarily in the home by parents with direction from p^^o- 
fessionals. The ongoing direct service program serves birth-to-three 
year old mild to severe developmental ly delayed children and their 
families. The service program is comprised of several components 
including: awareness and identification of young handicapped 
children; comprehensive diagnostic and evaluation services; 
lEP planning, homebased programming using the Functional Profile 
to assess child progress; center-based programming; occupational, 
physical and speech/language therapy when appropriate; and 
parent education and support. 

Project Goals : 

(1) To improve the quality of intervention services available 
for birth-to-three year old developmental ly delayed children 

• and their families. 

(2) To provide on-site technical assistance and training for 
agencies initiating or expanding birth-to-three services based 
upon the Peoria 0-3 Model. 

(3) To provide consultation and supplemental materials for 
cooperating sites in the areas of homebased programming, 
classroom programming, therapy, and parent involvement. 
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(4) To demonstrate a comprehensive system of services for 
birth -to-three year old handicapped children and their 
families which could be adapted to both rural and urban 
settings. 

(5) To develop materials available for dissemination, increase 
awareness, and facilitate development of programs for 
unserved and under-served handicapped infants/toddlers 
and their families. 

Project Components : 

(1) Identification and evaluation process 

(2) Home-bound programming 

(3) Parent involvement 

(4) Assessment tool - Functional Profile 

(5) Handling and feeding techniques 

(6) Language programs 

(7) Physical, occupational, and speech therapy programming 

(8) Center-based preschool program for 18 month to 3 year old 
children 

Products Available : 

Printed materials includ^^ 

(1) A Replication of a 0-3 Project (programming manual) 

(2) The Functional Profile 

(3) The States of Grief 

(4) "Guidelines for Developing Communication Boards for the 
Non-Verbal Physically Handicapped Individual" 

(5) "The What's, Why's, and How's of Total Communication" 
Other printed materials are available upon request. 

Audio-visual aids include: 

(1) Slide tape presentations on the model proqram and normal/ 

abnormal motor development 
(2} Videotapes on alternate communication and the development 

of normal movement. 

Focus of Current Activities : 

During the past six years, technical assistance and training 
have been provided to 119 programs based on the Peoria 0-3 
Model. This training is individualized and goal directed. 
The Peoria 0-3 Replication Rating Scale is used in Outreach 
training to describe the Peoria 0-3 Model Program, assess the 
cooperating site's needs, define training objectives, guide 
training efforts, measure site progress, determine training 
effectiveness, and assess model validity. In addition to the 
provision of services for cooperating sites, the Peoria 0-3 
Outreach Project disseminates thousands of project materials 
each year. Awareness, introductory and topical workshops 
are presented each year at the local, state, regional, and 
national levels. 
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Services Available to Other Programs: 



(1) Technical assistance 

(2) Training 

Technical assistance and training which are based on the Peoria 
0-3 Model Program are individualized and goal directed to meet 
the specific needs of each site program. Training strongly 
emphasizes the team approach and includes the development of 
skills and competency in two or more of the adapted/adopted 
model components listed under "Project Components." 

Types of Technical Assistance : 

See "Services Available to Other Programs." 

Costs of Technical Assistance: 



Cost is ^negotiable. 



Implementation Requirements : 

Adopters must currently be serving an infant/toddler population. 
Staffing required for a 20-child program: a child development 
specialist (full-time), a speech therapist (part-time), and an 
occupational and/or physical therapist (part-time). Access 
to a diagnostic and evaluation clinic is required. Adopters 
must be willing to work with parents. Project focus is to 
provide comprehensive services. Individual components can be. 
adopted, subject to needs assessment of the individual community. 
Two or more components must be adopted/adapted to be considered 
an implementation. A minimum one-year commitment is required. 



Cost of the Model : 

Start-up cost of the direct services program for 20 children: 
$1200- $2000; this figure includes books, materials, and equipment. 
Approximate cost of the home-based component per child per year, 
including therapy: $2000. Cost of training for LEAs depends on 
the amount of federal funding available to support the effort. 
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THE PRE-START PROGRAM 



Name of Project Director : Jennie E. Swanson 

Other Staff Positions : Family Coordinator, Margaret Brennan 

Medical Consultants, Craig Anderson 

Silvio Aladgem 

Nurse Practitioner 
Secretary, Bonnie Delander 

Address: Loyola University Stritch School of Medicine 

• Department of Pediatrics 
* 2160 South First Avenue 

Maywood, Illinois 60153 

Phone Number : 312-531-3499 

Funding Status : 

Model Services are funded by the Department of Pediatrics and 
the National Institute For Handicapped Research (NIHR). 

Brief Description of Model or Approach : 

The Pre-Start model is a follow-up system which is designed to 
emphasize and enhance the competencies of parents and children. 
Early and on-going support is offered to parents beginning at 
the birth of their child. Support is offered through active 
listening, information, involvement in supportive networks, 
on-going assesments beginning with screening, parent-to-parent 
interactions, engaging parents as partners in development, and 
facilitating positive parent-infant transactions. The focus 
is on the prevention of negative environmental influences, the 
early identification and elimination of abnormal or delayed 
developmental patterns, and parents as partners. The model may 
be replicated in a community hospital, a medical center, school, 
community center, or in the home. 

Project Goals : 

(1) To provide a model for high-quality, low-cost systematic 
follow-up with active parent participation. 

(2) To emphasize and enhance the coi|ietencies of parents and 
their infants. 

(3) To serve as resources to parents, infants, parent groups, 
and the community. 

(4) To provid^opportunities for parents to experience positive 
interactiolfs with their infants. 

(5) To document the rate and patterns of neurodevelopment in 
infants beginning at birth. 
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(6) To provide individualized and comprehensive services based 
on assessed needs. 

(7) To provide on-going care coordination beginning at birth 
through a conwunity linkage system. 

(8) To encourage parental self-help, mutual aide, and outreach. 

(9) To provide a computerized data management system for rapid 
retrieval of child, parent, and program data and analysis. 

(10) To support the parent-run organization. 

Project Components : 

(1) Crisis Support For Parents (parent-to-parent callers, parent 
sharing session, and staff contact) 

(2) On-going computerized physical, nutritional, and neurodevelop- 
mental assessment beginning at ^he term date (the due date) 

(3) Parent education 

(4) Parental charting of their child's competencies 

(5) Extended family involvement 

(6) Care Coordination 

(7) Referral to community services if needed 

(8) Training sessions for parent callers 

(9) Parent library 

(10) Professional and public education 
Products Available : 

(1) Program brochure 

(2) In The First Days 

(3) Reaching Out 

(4) Your Baby's Special Care 

(5) Going Home From the Special Care Nursery 

(6) The Pre-Start Model 

(7) Parenting (Piaget in Prose) 

(8) Assessment of Term Characteristics (with administration manual) 

(9) 3/4" Video tapes 

(a) Partners in Child Development 

(b) Five Families 

(c) Parent Interview 

(d) Assessment of Term Characteristics #1 

(10) Custom-designed computerized data manageinent program for 
collaborative studies 

Focus of Current Activities : 

The Pre-Start Project is located in a major medical center which 
has a perinatal division, a medical school, a hospital, and an 
out-patient clinic. The focus is on the prevention and early 
identification of handicapping conditions in high-risk infants 
through parent support, education and involvement. Services 
are available based on family and infant needs by a transdisci- 
plinary team which includes parents. 
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Services Available to Other Programs : 

(1) Consultant services (on parenting, parent support groups, 
assessment of the newborn, neurodevelopment, parent-infant 
transactions, infant follow-up, the Pre-Start Model, high- 
risk infants , etc. ) 

(2) Training and inservice workshops at site, on-site visitation, 
and individualized training programs 

(3) P^irent Programs (by parents) 

(4) Written materials 

Types of Technical Assistance : 

(1) Program Needs Assessment 

(2) Program Administration, Development, and Evaluation 

(3) Consultant services 

(4) Staff training 

Cost of Technical Assistance : 

Travel expenses (transportation, lodging and food). Fee is 
negotiable. 

Implementation Requirements : 

Must complete an evaluation of services received. 

Cost of the Model : 

Costs depend on local salary scales and travel distances. Cost 
per child in the model program are $111.35 per child ger year 
plus personnel fringe benefits and indirect cost requirements 
of the agency/institution. 
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RETRIEVAL AND ACCELERATION OF PROMISING YOUNG HANDICAPPED 
AND TALENTED (RAPYHT) 



* Name of Project Director : Merle B. Karnes 

Other Staff Positions : Coordinator, Elayne Tiritilli 

Replication Specialist, Jane Amundsen 

Address: Colonel Wolfe School 

403 E. Healey 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Phone Number : ' 217-333-4891 

Funding Status : 

Outreach - 3rd year 

Brief Description of Model or Approach : * 

The RAPYHT model, a complete approach to identifying and 
programming for individual gifted/ talented handicapped children 
(3 to 6), has been demonstrated as effective in a variety of 
preschool special education settings. Direct services are 
provided to teachers who assess and improve individual talent 
area capabilities as well as offer information and .materials 
to the families of those children identified as gifted/talented. 
Pre- and post-test data, obtained on all children, offer 
additional areas of emphasis for programming. 



Project Goals : 



(1) To train site personnel to screen, identify, assess and 
provide appropriate educational services for gifted/ 
talented handicapped preschool children. 

(2) To facilitate awareness and disseminate materials in order 
to provide improved services for gifted/ talented 
handicapped preschoolers. 



Project Components : 



(1) Screening for talent 

(2) Talent assessment in nine talent areas 

(3) Individualized programming 

(4) Family involvement 
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Products Available: 



(1) Preschool Talent Checklist 

(2) Nurturing Talent in Early Childhood Series (in eight talent 
areas) 

Focus of Current Activities : 

The RAPYHT Project's goals for those children identified as 
gifted/talented include; increasing the child's abiliti; jto engage 
in divergent thinking, increasing basic skills withia t^e child's 
talent area(s), and broadening the child's interests within his/ 
her talent area(s). RAPYHT has been demonstrated as effective 
in a variety of preschool special education settings with chil- 
dren representing a broad range of special problems. 

Services Available to Other Programs : 

(1) Awareness workshops and materials 

(2) Consultation 

T ypes of Technical Assistance : 

(1) Regular visits to the site by Outreach specialists 

(2) Inservice training workshops at the site 

(3) Printed materials needed to implement the model and program 
effectively 

(4) Continuing communication with the replication site 
Cost of Technical Assistance : 

No cost to official RAPYHT sites. 

Implementation Requirements : ^ 

Selection of replication/demonstration site is based on total 
population or preschool handicapped children being served, 
willingness of the site to cooperate fully in replication of 
RAPYHT, and replication/demonstration site's potential impact 
on other preschool programs in the state. 

Cost of the Model : 

Aside from teacher released time to attend RAPYHT workshops, 
financial expenditures fo implement the RAPYHT model are minimal. 
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PROJECT RHISE/OUTREACH 

Name of Project Director : Steven Lynn Smith 

Other Staff Positions : Training Consultants, Dick Rundall 

Diane Kastelic 
Susan Hall 

• Secretary, Ruth Ross 

Address : Children's Development Center 

650 North Main Street 
Rockford, Illinois 61103 

Phorte Number : 815-965-6766 

Funding Status : 

Outreach - 4th year 

Brief Description of Model or Approach : 
« 4- ■ 

Project RHISE utilize^d the Consultancy Model to serve a wide 
range of young handicapped children, birth-to-three years of age 
and their families. The Consultancy Model which is a transdis- 
ciplinary approach is adaptable to home-based or center-based 
programs in both rural and urban areas. In the Consultancy 
Model one primary person relates to the parent and child with 
ongoing support from other team members through systematic in- 
service and case-specific consultation. Parents are viewed as 
the primary facilitators of their child's development. Parent 
training and support are provided with the parent-to-parent 
approach being emphasized. Child progress is flaeasured by 
standardized assessments and the RIDES. 



Project Goals : 

To increase the impact of services to very young handicapped'" 
children ages birth-to-three years and their families through 
the implementation of new, expanded, and improved services 
utilizing the Project RHISE model. Specific goals include: 

(1) Increasing the number of children and families receiving 
services. 

(2) Increasing funding for services for young handicapped 
children, replication of model components, and the 
development of new or Improved services, and the collection 
of child and parent progress data. 
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Pro.iect Components : 



(1) Children's Program 

(a) Consultancy Model 

(b) DDST Training 

(c) RIDES . 

(d) Curriculum Syllabus 

(2) Parent Program 

(a) Parent Needs Assessment 

(b) Services for Parents 

(3) Organizational Framework 

(a) Child-Parent Progress Measurement 

(b) Mobile Van 

(4) Comnunity Relations 

(a) Community Awareness 

(b) Child Find 

Products Available : 

(1) Growth & Development Poster 

(2) Child Find Workshop Proceedings 

(3) A Parent Program: Parents and Pro fessionals Working 
Together 

(4) Parent Needs Assessment Package 

(5) Parent Program Learning Packages 

(6) Parent Lending Library-Annotated Bibliography 

(7) Selected Bibliography regarding Understanding and Counseling 
Parents of Handicapped Children r, 

(a) The Consultancy Model: Concept and Procedure 
OK Rockford Infant Developmental Evaluation Scale (RIDES) 
(10) XCurriculum Syllabus 

Focus of Current Activities : 

For FY 1981 Project RHISE is providing training and technical 
assistance at six continuing replication sites antl 10 new 
replication sites in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio 
and Minnesota. Many current replication sites are located in 
rural areas in Illinois and Wisconsin, while several sites are 
located in more urban areas including Milwaukee, Chicago, 
and suburban St. Paul, Minnesota. More limited training and 
presentations at conferences are provided. Materials and infor- 
mation are distributed nationally. 

Services Available to Other Programs : 

(1) Technical Assistance 

(a) Program needs assessment 

(b) Long-term training to replicate the Project model 

(c) Short-term training 

(d) Topic-specific workshops 

(e) Orvsite consultation 
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(f) Observation and training at Children's fievelopmeht 
Center (Project demonstration site) 

(g) Product dissemination 

(h) Response to requests for information 

(2) Training 

The major focus of Project activity is to replicate the Project 
model which involves long-term training and technical assistance. 
However, as time permits, some more limited training and 
individual workshops are available. 

Types of Technical Assistance : 

See "Services Available to Other Programs." 



Cost of Technical Assistance : 

Cost of technical assistance are negotiable, but usually only 
involve reimbursement for travel expenses. 

Implementation Requirements : 

To be a replication site requires a commitment to replicate 
either the Consultancy Model or Parent Program or, in most cases, 
both. A commitment to be a replication site requires the program 
to make staff available for training and consultation and to be 
willing to make the necessary structural changes within their pro- 
gram to appropriately implement the Consultancy Model and/or Parent 
Program. 



Cost of the Model : 

Minimal additional costs are incurred to replicate the Consultancy 
Model in an existing program. When children are served through 
the Consultancy Model, usually the per child cost per year is 
less than $2000. Total cost to establish a program for 40 children 
is around $80,000 depending on local salary levels and amount 6f 
travel . 
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RURAL INFANT EDUCATION PROJECf (RIEP) 



Name of Project Director : Larry Bachus 

Other Staff Positions : Project Psychologi$t , Larry Eno 

Teachers, Donna Best 

Karen Wordelman 
Program Assistants, Michele Young 

Debbie Willis 

Address: Wabash & Ohio Valley Special Education District 

Box E 

Norris City, Illinois 62869 

Phone Number : 618-378-2131 

Funding Status : 

Demonstration - 1st year 

Brief Description of Model or Approach : 

Program is a home-based adaption of the Portage Project with the 
main approach of teaching parents to be^primary interventionists. 

Project Goals : ^ 

(1) To develop curriculum materials and criterion-referenced 
assessment materials. 

Project Components : 

(1) Medical diagnostic component 

(2) Direct services to child/parent 

(3) Supportive services 

Products Available : 

None at present time - will be developed later. 

Focus of Current Activities : 

Provide direct services to parents and children birtfr to three 
determined to be at risk socially, medically, and educationally. 

Services Available to Other Programs : 

None at present - eventually will have materials available per- 
taining to curriculum and assessment instruments in rural or 
urban areas. 
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Types of Technical Assistance : 



Consultant services 
Cost of Technical Assistance : 

Negotiable 
Implementation Requirements : 

Not applicable 
Cost of the Model : 

Hot applicable at present time 
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AGREEMENT: REPLICATION OP COMPONENT 
Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

^ i^Ly/.^J/ [o^o UnJ fjdh^ agrees to replicate the Uj ^ 

component (s) of the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project model. Training will 
involve staff members, serving 2 children. 

\jC^ f . Ar yry Sl LoiUS agrees to: 

1. Participate in initial training at the Project site for 
staff members. 

2. Host on-site follow-up training as needed. 

3. Host component follow-up evaluation at two months and four months 
after completion of training. This evaluation may include obser^ 
vation, videotaping and questionnaires. 

4. Complete other follow-up questionnaires. 

5. Document number of children and parents participating in the 

$u/<mm/^ - U^/^f'^^ component and supply information on handi- 
capping conditions. 

The Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project staff will: 
1* Provide initial training for 5" staff members at the Project 
site for J day(s). 

2. Provide pertinent written materials to replication staff free of 
charge. 

3. Provide on-site follow-up training as needed. 

4. Provide component jLollow-up evaluation at two months and four 
months after completion of training. 

5. Be available for consultation and further training as requested. 



Date 
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Outreach: Macomb 0-3 



AGREEMENT: ADOPTION OF riODFl 



/Q. fi. C. V P. agrees to repl icate^hb MacOmb 0-3 



Regional Project model for services to handicapped children aind their 

families. Replication of the model will involve sCaff members, 

~ J 

serving children. 

^. r. //> aqrees to: 

1. Implement the home visit and sharing center components 
of the model . 

2. Participate in initial training at the Project site for ( staff 
members . 

3. Host on-site follow-up training as needed. 

4. Host follow-up evaluations two month and four months after completion 
of training. These evaluations may include observations, videotapings 
of activities and completion of questionnaires by staff and parents. 

5. Complete child and parent assessments at six month intervals. 

6. Document the number of parents and children participating in home 
visits and sharing centers. Document number and types of handicapping 
conditions . 



The OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project staff agrees to; 

1. Provide initial on-site training for staff members for day(s). 

2. Provide written materials needed for training and replication free of 
charge. 

3. Provide on-site follow-up training as needed. 

4. Conduct follow-up evaluations two and four months after training. 

5. Be available for further consultation and training if requested. 



Replication Agency Date 



OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project Date 
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AGREEMENT: ADOPTION OF COMPONENT 



Ol'Tf'EACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 



/^ agrees to adopt the _^/vLt^''— '/ ^ 'uT.-) 



coniponent(s) of the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project model. Training will 
involve 9^ staff members, serving CPC children. 

c ^ V V ^ - :->---^ ^ 'ft-' v/ ; agrees to : 

1. Participate in initial training at the Project site for ,1- staff 
members . 

2. Host on-site follow-up training as needed. 

3. >^os_t component follow-up evaluations two months and four months after 
completion of training. These evaluations may include observation, 
videotaping of activities and completion of questionnaires by staff 
and parents, 

4. Document number of children and parents participating in the .^/ucu^ 

CiiCtt \ component and supply information on handicapping / 

conditions. 
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The OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project staff will: 

!• Provide initial training for staff members at the Project site 

for .^/ day(s). 

2. Provide pertinent written materials to staff free of charge. 

3. Provide on-site follow-up training as needed. 

4. Provide component follow-up evaluations two months and four months 
after completion of training. 

5. Be available for consultation and further training as requested. 

Date ' / Adopting Agency '^r ~ 

Date OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 
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AGREEMENT: REPLICATION OF MODEL 



agrees to replicate the Macomb 0-3 
Regional Project model for services to handicapped children and their 
families. Replication of the model will involve >^ staff members, 
serving : r. children. 



agrees to: 



1. Implement the home visit and sharing center components 
of the model . 

2. Participate in initial training at the Project site for ^ staff 
members . 

3. Host on-site follow-up training as needed. 

4. Host follow-up evaluations two month and four months after completion 
of training. These evaluations may include observations, videotapings 
of acti'vities and completion of questionnaires by staff and parents. 

5. Complete child and parent assessments at six month intervals. 

6. Document the number of parents and children participating in home 
visits and sharing centers. Document number and types of handicapping 
conditions. 



The OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project staff agrees to: 

1. ^^rovide initial on-site training for ^ staff members for ' day{ 

2. Provide written materials needed for training and replication free of 
charge. 

3. Provide on-site follow-up training as needed. 

4. Conduct follow-up evaluations two and four months after training. 

5. Be available for further consultation and training if requested. 



Date 



Replication Agency/ 
OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regto/)ar Project Date 



AGREEMENT: REPLICATION OF COMPONENT 
Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 
The Lake-McHenry Regioiml Pro . 'Agrees to replicate the Sharing Center 
component (s) of the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project model. Training will 
involve H staff members, serving ^6nn children. 
The Lake-McHenry Regional Program agrees to : 

1. Participate in initial training at the Project site for H 
staff members. 

2. Host on-site follow-up training as needed. 

3. Host component follow-up evaluation at two months and four months 
after completion of training. This evaluation may include obser*- 
vation, videotaping and questionnaires. 

4. Complete other follow-up questionnaires. 

5. Document number of children and parents participating in the 

Sharing Center component and supply information on handi- 

capping conditions . 

The Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project staff will: 

1. Provide initial training for 11 staff members at the Project 
site for 1 day 4*) • (October 5, 1981) 

2. Provide pertinent written materials to replicaLion staff free of 
charge. 

3. Provide on-site follow-up training as needed. 

4. ^ Provide component follow-up evaluation at two months and four 

months after completion of training. 



5. Be available for consultation and further training as requested. 



Date ife^plicating Agency 




Outreach: Macomb 0-3 



Site Staffing # 
September 17, 1981 



Present: Cathy Cunningham 
Pam Smith 

Patricia Hutinger . • 

. Katie McCartan 
Bonnie Smith-Dickson 
Marilyn Johnson 

Discussion of number of caseload: Cathy— 21 children 

Marilyn— 7 children (developmental ly delayed) 
Pam— 16 children (varied) 

Steps for placement of children 

Steps-Up is criteria we now use - 
Need more specific criteria 

Need to decide on kinds of children 'We admit to the program, guidelines 
PARC is broadening their base to include socially deprived as well as 

handicapped. Should we? 
This will be brought up at 0-3 Consortium meeting October 7 

Problems with parent involvement ^ 

Pam having success with^bjzarre planned for November 1 

Parents actively involved in planning and carrying out of plans 

Necessary forms for the CDS*'s (attempt to eliminate those unnecessary) 
Hutinger says it's no longer necessary to do SAAP 
Child Summary Sheet? 

Parent Satisfaction Data— necessary, but needs revision 
Sharing Center Evaluation Form— jieed records of what has been done at 
Sharing Centers--This information is on other forms, so may be dis- 
continued. We just need to know what's happened and who was there 
and Activity Plans 

Parent Feedback Forms— needed the most. Do Parent Satisfaction Form every 6 months 

Introduction to Katie— her background, interests, position within the Project 
• Offer to help with the speech therapy 

Problems With Sharing Centers: 

Cathy having probjfem of no interest, attendance or time 
Pam's Sharing Cerlters going okay 

Case of cb*W di^tussed 

Need test scores on children 

Last year's data showed significant gain 
Do every six months 

Will send Jack Irwin's data to Pam and Cathy 

Need list of guests or visitors 
Presentation done 

Number of handicapped kids served by those there. Also the names and addresses of 
those present a s 



Decision to have staffings once a months 
Next meeting bring all data that you have to keep in records 
Katie will help when you do the API on your children 
Discussion of ID numbers--After you get to 399, then what? 

Next meeting: October 23, 12:00 in the Atrium at Horrabin Hall, WIU 



Site Staffing 
December 16, 1981 
Minutes 



Present: Cathy Cunningham 



Marilyn Peterson 
Pam Smith ' 
Judy Zimmerman • 
Katie McCartan 



1.0 Review of Project forms 

1.1 Reviewed forms to be used. 
They include: 



Sharing Center Evaluation 

WADE Evaluation 

REEL 

Alpern Boll 
Evaluation Checklist 
Child Summary 
Parent Questionnaire 

Initial Home Visit/Evaluation Permission 
Parent Approval for Placement 
Termination Form 
Monthly Service Record 
BirYearly Goals/I.P.P. 
Systematic Observation 



1.2 Parent Questionnaire. Need for and use of questionnaire has not 
been clear to parents or staff. It would be more useful if it 
were more specific. Pam, Cathy and Marilyn will review and send 
Katie their comments. A revised questionnaire will be developed. 

2.0 Schedule for Evaluations 

2.1 Parent evaluations should be completed by January 30. 

2.2 Pam, Cathy and Marilyn completed evaluations of outreach services. 

2.3 Katie's observations of home visits and sharing centers were scheduled. 



3.1 Grant is due February 10 

3.2 Each site is asked to send to Patti a letter of support. Letter 
should indicate each programs willingness to continue as a con- 
tinuation site. Also, an indication of appreciation of project's 
organization of Regional 0-3 Consortium would be helpful. 

4.0 Needs Assessment 

4.1 Pam, Cathy and Marilyn completed staff needs assessment form. 

4.2 Katie will review results and plan activities accordingly. 



3.0 New Outreach Grant 
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Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center 
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Table \. Seiecied comparative inlormaiion about nine dcinonNtraiion programs 



Areas of comparivm 



Project name 
and 

location 


T>pe of 
handicapping 
condition 
served 

1 lUrl. T#-w^ 
categoric^) 


Age range 

and approxi- 
mate number 
of cheius 
served 
aiiiiualty 


Type ol 
approach 


Service 
delivery 
mode 


Geographic ^ 
service area 


Peoria 0-3 
Replication 
Project 
Peorta, 11 


All euept 

learning 

disabled 


Oto 3 
years 
66 clients 


Medical/edu- 
cational 
based on 
develop* 
mental task 
analysis 


Home- and 
center- 
based 


Urban 

mulii« <■ . 
county arei 


PEERS 
Project 
Philadelphia. 
PA 


All 


Oto 4 
years 

33 clients 


Develop* 
mental 


Home- and 
center- 
based 


Urban area 


KIDS Project 
Dallas. TX 


MR, serious- 
ly, emotion* 
ally disturbed, 
LD, onho* 
pedically im- 
paired, other 
health im- 
paired 


Oto 3 
years 

61 clients 


Develop* 

mental/ 

prescriptive 


Home- and 
center- 
based 


Urban area ' 


Project 
SKI'HI 
Logan. UT 


Deaf, hard- 
of*hearinjg', 
deaf/btjrtd 


0 to 6 
years 
32 clients 


Develop- 
mental 


Home- 
bused 


Statewide 
area 


Kent First 
Chance 
Project 
Kern, OH 


All except 

learning 

disabled and 

seriously 

emotionally 

disturbed 


3 to 13 
months 
200 clients 


Develop- 
mental/ 
behavioral 


Hospital- 
bused 


Stale and 

nationwide 

area 


Teaching Re- 
search Infant 
and Child 
Center 
Monmouth. 
OR 


All eiicept 

learning 

disabled 


Oto 3 
years 
96 clients 


Develop* 

mental/ 

behavioral 


Home- and 

ctnter- 

bksed 


Rural 
single 

county area 


EMI Project 
Charlottes* 
ville. VA 


*- 

All except 
seriously 
emotionally 
disturbed 


Oto 2 
years 
30 clients 


Piagetian/ 

neuro- 

devetop* 

mental 


Home* and 
hospital- 
based 


Rural 

mulii* 

county area 


Macomb 0-3 

Regional 

Project 

Macomb, 

IL 


Alt except 

learning 

disabled 


0 to 3 
years 

50 clients 


Develop* 

mental/ 

Piagetian 


Home- 
based 


Rural multi- 
count y area 


The Model 

preKhool 

Center for 

Handicappad 

Children 

Seattle, 

WA 


MR, visually 
handicapped, 
orthopedic- 
ally im* 
paired, other 
health 
impaired 


Oto 3 
years 
94 clients 


Develop* 
mental/diag- 
nostic pre- 
scriptive/ 
behavioral 


Center- 
bused 


Statewide 
area 
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Areas of comparison 



Tvpe of 

fiwal 

agency 


Number of 
Years in 
operation 
as of 
12/79 


Funding 
sources 


Number of 
replicaiion 
sites 


U.S. 
Dept. of 
Educaiion 
JDRP 
approval 


Print 

materials 

available 


Private 

nonprofit 

aaency 


4»/i 


90n state 

10^ county 


99 


Yes 


r« 

Yes 



Private 7 90«^ local 1 No Yes 

nonprofit 10% state 

agency 



Local 4 100% local 4 No Yes 

educational 

agency 



State 7 lOOn state 17 Yes Yes 

school 

for deaf 



Cooperative: 6 100% .3 No Yes 

higher federal 

educaiion 

mstttution 

and private 

hospital 

Higher 7 85% local 100 Yes Yes 

education 15% state 

institution 



Hospital/ 7 90% state 4 No Yes 

medical 10% fees 

school 



Cooperative: 
higher 
educaiion 
institution and 
rehabiltta> 
tion facility 



90% stale 

10% local 



Yes 



Yes 



Higher 
education 
institution 
(UAF) 



10 



17% federal 
511% state 
24% local 

1% contri- 
butions 



Yes 



Yes 
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Materiab Available 

1. EMI Ascssment Scale 

2. EMI curriculum pool materials 

3. EMI infant learning packets 

4. ••The EMI High-Risk Nursery Intervention Manual" 

5. Guidelines for working with parents of handicapped infants 

6. A list of addiHonal materials and selected bibliographies may be ob- 
tamed by writitig to the project. 

For Information, Contact ^ ^ 

Kathy Steward. Director 

Education for Multihandicapped Infants ^ 
University of Virginia Medical Center 
Box 232 

Charlotesville, Virginia 22908 
(804)924.5161 



THE MACOMB 0-3 RFGIONAL PRQJECT 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS— A Home-Based Program 

Backgroand and Prognim Overview 

The project was initiated in 1975 at Western Illinois University as a 
demonstration project of the federal Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program to serve three rural counties. These counties contain 
a population with varied socio-economic backgrounds, occupations, and 
education. Since the 3-year HCEEF grant ended, service to children and 
families has been continued with local resources from a nearby county 
rehabilitation center and a community workshop. Another HCEEP 
grant has beien funding outreach and training activities since 1978. 

The Macomb project is a home-based one that provides each child 
with an individualized remediation and educational program. The proj- 
ect, which provides weekly home visits by a child development specialist 
(approximately 1 hour in length), stresses active parent/caretaker in- 
volvement. A core curriculum follows developmental/ Piagetian prin- 
ciples with adaptations for specific handicapping conditions. A second 
m^or component of the project is a Sharing Center. Convened biweekly 
in churches, community buildings, or homes, it brings together six to 
seven families to participate in activities with their children and to gain 
new skills and information. Parents also construct toys in special 
workshops. 
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Sharing Centers provide an opportunity for handicapped children to 
participate in activities with nonhandicapped children, which gives them 
at least a certain amount of experience in a less restrictive environment. 

An alternative Sharing Center activity component is Water Activ- 
ities for Developmental Enhancement (WADE), with a donated com- 
munity pool used for enhancing appropriate motor activities. 

The 50 children served by the project, ages birth to 3 years, have a 
wide variety of impairments and degrees of severity— mental retardation, 
deafness, speech impairment, and orthopedic impairment. Also, the 
children may be high risk because of such factors as low birthweight and 
developmental delays of jit least 6 months in one area. 

Evidcacc of Effectiveacst 

From its beginnings, Macomb has emphasized program evaluation. Data 
have been collected systematically in such areas as child gain, parent 
change and satisfaction, staff improvement and overall project design. 
For child gain scores, two formal measures have been used: the Alpern-^ 
Boll Developmental Profile and the Bzoch-League Receptive-Expressive 
Emergent Language Scale (REEL). Children are tested upon entrwwe to 
the project and at 6-month intervaU. Pre-post multivariate analysU of 
variance (and other statistical evidence) dttermined for both measures in- 
dicated that the project is effective. Analysis of a parent satisfaction 
questionnaire, which is administered initiaUy at 3-month and at 6-roonth 
intervals thereafter by independent trained observers, found that project 
activities also led to parent gains. This evaluation data was presen^ to 
the Department of Education's Joint Dissemination and Review Panel 
(JDRP) and the program was validated in May, 1980. 

Further evidence of effectiveness is replication and adaptation of 
project components by other preschoota and day care centers in both Il- 
linois and neighboring Iowa. Also, the project has developed M» m»«« 
available numerous publications and audiovisual products. Finally, the- 
project collaborates with Western Illinois University on a wide range of 
formal coursework in-service training. 

The cosu for thu home-baskd rural effort are relatively lol. Including 
initial investment, the cost per chUd is approximately $2,350 for a 
12-month period. This figure is based on one full-time and one h^f-tlme 
child development specialists (CDS) and a caseload of 15 children. Other 
implementation recommendations include: availabiUty of transportation 
equipment (from cars to mobile vans, which may be used as demon^ 
tion-teaching classrooms when home space is inadequate); use of the fore 
curriculum and measurement instruments; employment of CDSs with 
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majors in special education or earlv childhood with continuing in- 
service: access to specialists such as physicians, speech and hearing diag- 
nosticians, and physical therapists— and appropriate manipulative 
equipniem. raw materials, and toys- and Hnally, access to community 
faciKties for implementing the Sharing Center component and access to a 
community swimming pool. 

Materials Available 

An extensive array of print and audiovisual products are available, 
featuring an entire series of materials under the Baby Buggy label. Con' 
tact the project for an order form and product catalog. 

For Infomiatioii^ Contact 

Patricia Huntinger 
Director 

Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 
27 Horrabin Hall 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb: Illinois 6 1435 
(309) 298-1634 



THE MODEL PRESCHOOL CENTER FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN/ 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON-A Cealcr-BMed PrognM 

Backgroaml ami Program Overview 

The Model Preschool Center was one of the first 24 demonstration proh 
eas funded in 1969 by the Handicapped Children's Eariy Education Pro- 
gram, which is sponsored by the federal government. A part of the 
University of Washington, the center is supported by a mix of state 
developmental disabilitty and Department of Education monies and 
federal and University of Washington funds. Since 1972. the center has 
been funded to provide interdisciplinary training and outreach assistance 
to such varied groups as local education agencies. Head Start, hospital 
programs, community colleges, and institutions of higher education. 

The Model Preschool Center is composed of programs that serve 
handicapped infants, ages birth to 3 years, who are mentally retarded, 
visually handicapped, orthopedically impaired, multiply handicapped, 
and health impaired. The center also serves high-risk infants using some 
of the following risk indicators: teenage mother, alcoholic/addicted 
mother, low birthweight. and genetic factors. The approximately 200 
children served annually represent a diverse population, that is, Cauca- 
sian. oriental, native American, black, and Chicano. The center's service 
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CHEER Program (Cherry Creek Early Education Reachout) 

Holly Ridge Center 

3301 South Monaco Parkway 

Denver, CO 80220 

Children (0-5 years) referred to the program are screened individually 
by an interdisciplinary team for all types ot handicapping conditions. 

Home Learning Center for Hearing-Impaired Children and Their Parents 

305 N. McKinley 

Ball State University 

Muncie, IN 47306 

This screening program is designed to find hearing-impaired infants 
before 2 years of age with the Infant Cassette Hearing Screening 
System and Behavioral Response Audiometry. 

Macomb 0-3 Regional Project, A Rural Child/ Find Parent Service 

27 Horrabin Hall 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, IL ti4SS 

Using the ''Step Ups" screening instrument, the project determines 
eligibility for a 0-3 program including mild delays and high-risk con- 
ditions. 

Project RHISE/Oulreach 

Children's Development Center 

650 North Main Street 

Rockford, IL 61103 

Delays in development are screened in three ways: children referred 
to the program are screened; children in known high-risk groups are 
routinely screened; and local mass screening efforts are made three 
to four times a year. 

SikhtIV Inf iJti 1^ ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

North Carolina Memorial Hospital 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 

The project exclusively serves infants who have been hospitalized in 
the Neonatal Intensive Care Unit and who have one or more neo- 
natal problems. 

Infant Id«nliflcalion and Tracking Program 

Maternal and Child Health Branch 

Division of Health Services 

Post Office Box 209| 

Raleigh, NC 37602 I 

The newborn nurseries in North Carolina hospitals are utilized as 
the focal point f for identification of high-risk newborns in order to 
ensure necessai^y care and treatment for high-risk infants and their 
mothers^ 
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Appendix B 

This program serves children who exhibit all types of handicapping 
conditions, except learning disability and serious emotional dis- 
turbances, ages birth to 3 years old. A home- and center-based ap- 
proach is used. This project also operates a referral network for 
high-risk nurseries. 

Macomb 0-3 Regional Project— A Rural Child/Parent Service 
27 Horrabin Hall 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 60455 

This home-based program provides services to children ages birth to 
3 years old who exhibit any of the types of handicapping or at-risk 
conditions. This program is a rural infant service delivery model 
^Pre-Start Project 
Department of Pediatrics 
Loyola University 
Stritch School of Medicine 
2160 South 1st Avenu^ 
Mayvood, IL 60153 

This is a competency-based program for families of high-risk infants 
ages birth to 3 years old. Services are provided to infants with all 
types of handicapping and at-risk conditions through a home- and 
hospital-based program. Referral and consultation services are pro- 
vided to other community services. 
Peoria 0*3 Replication Project 
913 North Western Avenue 
Peoria, IL 51604 

This program provides services to children ages birth to 3 years old 
who may exhibit any or all handicapping conditions. A home- and 
center-based approach is used. Special emphasis is given to the needs 
of severely handicapped infants and toddlers. 
Project RHISE/Ovtreach 
Children's Development Center 
650 North Main Street 
Rockford, IL 61103 

This program serves children ages birth to 3 years old with all types 
of handicapping conditions. The center-based approach uses a 
"consultancy model," which is a dynamic interaction between the 
child's teacher and other clinical staff. 
PREPARE 

Developmental Training Center 
2853 East 19th Street 
Bloomington, IN 47401 
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TITLE INDEX 

Assessing Language Production in Childr3n— Experimental 

Procedures, Vol. 1 

Assessment in Infancy, Ordinal Scales of Psychological _ 

Development J/ ". . 

Baby Buggi Book No. 1: Have Wagon: Win -Travel, Sharmg Centers 

for RuraWandicapped Infants, Toddlers, and Their Parents . D-1 
Baby Buggy Book No. 2: Everything and ti e Kitchen Sink (Ideas tor 

Making Toys from Household Items) a \t 

Baby Buggy Book No. 3: Your House or Oirs, Home visits tor Rurai 

Handicapped Infarvts, Toddlers, and The r Parents . . • • 

Baby Buggy Book No. 4: You GanMake lU 'ou CanDo tt(AQTOup OLj: 
Toys and Games to Make for Little Child en) • A-Z 

Baby Buggy Papers ^" j 

The Baby Exercise Book, for the First Flfte<jn Months a-4 ^ 

The Child with Down's Syndrome For Pamnts, Physicians, and / 

Persons Concerned with HiS Education and Care C-i 

A Clinical and Educational fOfanual for Use With the Uzgiris and 

Hunt Scales of Infant Psychological Development B-6 

. The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum, A Framework for Preschool 

A"5 

Communication and Cognitive Abilities— lEarly Behavioral ^ 

Assessment 

Concepts of Occupational Therapy . . . « V 

Detection of Developmental Problems IT Children, A Reference 
Guide for Commurjity Nurses and other Health Care 

Professionals • • • 

The Development of Reach and Grasp "-5 

Developmental Activities Screening Inventory (DASI) B-9 

Developmental Disabilities • The D.D, Movement H-S 

^ Developmental Profile II Manual B-1 1 

Developmental Programming for Infants ar d Young Children . . A-7 

The Developmental TJierapist ... ... • ... . H-8 

Early Childhood Education for Exceptional Children, A Handbook of 

Ideas and Exemplary Practices - H-11 

An Early Cognitiv.e-Linguistic Intervention Strategy. Western 

Carolina Center Papers and Reports A-lO 

Early Intervention and the Integration of Handicapped and Non- 
handicapped Children * " 

Early Learning Accomplishment Profile (Early LAP) .3-1 3 

Educating Young Handicapped Children, A Development 

Approach « ' '/ ' ' ^'^^ 

Educational Programming for th^ Severely and Profoundly 

Handicapped ^'l^ 

Educational Programs That Work D-6 
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TITLE: Baby Buggy Book No. 2: Bvet Mhmg and the Kitchen 
Sink (Ideas for Making Toys frc m Household Items) 

AUTHORS: Edited by Patric a L. Hutinger. Ed.D. 
and Dennis L E linger, Ph.D. 

PUBLISHER: College of Educ aion 

Western Ulinois University 
Maconnb, lllinoii 61455 
1977-78 { 

Cost: $1.50 

Formai: 

X ir\ c hole-punched, printed 
booklet 

Length: 23 page 3 



SUMMARY: Purpo$r. 

Describes idea^ for making toys from 
I materials comr lonly founrd in most 

households. 

Usm: 

An idea resouice book for parents, 
teachers, grand )arents of infants and 
toddlers (age: birth to 3 years). 
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TITLE: Baby Buggy Book No 4 V( u jun f \ik^ Vj./ Can Do It 
(A group of toys ^nd garntr , to m .\e fo- htJe children,) 



AUTHORS: 



PaUiCia Hulinger 
Ron Baker 
Diana Bartnich 
Patrtcid Donsbach 
Cdlhleen Hornmel 



PUBLISHER: Colluge of Educati ii 

Western Illinois Ur versity 

MacofTib. Illinois 6 4&5 
1977 78 



Cost: $4.00 



Format: 



av's" X 11". 3'hot punched, **how-to' 
manual 

Length: 134 pages , 



SUMMARY: 



Purpose: 

A description of 1( 
that dan be mav 



) h toys artd games 
tor children by 



parents, child deve oprnent specialists, 
teachers, aides., gr godparents, or older 
children. **The toys are not necessarily 
inexpensive, but tr-ey are <Jeslgned so 
that they are sturd Often they may be 
cheaper than the s ne quality commer- 
cial toy." 

Uses: 

An excellent resour ;e for persons inter- 
ested in ideas an /or instructions for 
making toys for hildren from birth* 
th^pugh the ages o six or seven. 

Comments: 

AKhough the ideas n this manual came 
from several^ourc^ s, the authors were 
carelul not to dupH ;ate exact nriatenals^ 
from any other soutce. 
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special Feature s: 

Includes diagr^ m drawing and/or pat- 
tern for each ic a. 
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TITLE: 



Baby Buggy J3ook No /. H. ve Wagon: Will Travel, 
Sharing Centers for Rural Hi^ndicapped Infants, Tod- 
dlers, and Their Parents 



AUTHORS: Patricia L. Huti iger 
Patricia Donsb ck 
Cathy Hommel 
• Julie Longanec ver 
Jenny Sharp 

PUBLISHER: Macomb 0-3 Rt jional Project 
A Rural Child/P irent Service 
College of Edu ation 
Westerfv Wlim)ii Uruversity 
Macomb, lllino. s 61455 
1977-1978 

Cost: $5.50 \ 



Format: 

6'' X 8" 2-ring.V^iinual 
Length: 120 es 

SUMMARY: Purpose: ^ 

Outlines in detcil how and why to set up 
a ''Sharing Cen er* (a Sharing Center is 
a place whe e^ parents and their 
youngsters come together to share ex- 
periences, act vities, and ideas for 
mutual growth) | 

TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

1. Theoretical Framework for Sharing 
Centers 

2. Procedures for Holding Sharing 
Centers 

A. Startin.) a Sharing Center 

B. Sample Schedule Timetable 

C. Basic Concepts for Working 
with Children Under Three 

D. Evaluauon for Sharing Centers 
E. Activitijs: 

1. Grots Motor ~ 

2. Fine Motor 

3. Sensory 

4. Cognitive 



0- 1 



F Sucgeste . Conibintitions of Ac- 
tivilies 

G. Snack Ide *s and Recipes 
" H. Coilectabt > Materials 
I. Suggested iuppliers 

Uses: 

A guide for par* nts, educators, ad- 
ministrators, and child development 
specialists interet ed or involved in in- 
fant development ;.rograms. 

Comments: 

A usefuf resource for infant educators 
and infant develop nent programs. 
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TITLE: Babi Buggy Book No, 3: Yo, r Hous^ or Ours, Home 
Visits for Rural Handicappe i Infants, Toddlers, and 
Ttieir Parents 



AUTHORS: Text by Macon \}^Pro\i \^ 

PUBLISHER: College of Edu atlon 

Western llhnoi University 
Macomb, lllint s 61455 
1977-1978 



SUMMARY: Purpose: 

A brief overview of rationale, purpose., 
and process of ^he Macomb 0-3 Regional 
Project. 

Uses: 

Primaril y a '*<iet designed to inform 



v. 



potential partic .pants of ihe Macomb 0-3 
Regional Pron ct. However, the infor- 
mation booklet could serve as a model 
brochure for ( ther programs or as a 
means of provi Jing general information 
about home visits. 
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Baby Buggy Papers 

A set of 32 working papers writtei and disseminated by 
the Macomb 0 3 Regionaf Pro. ct, Western Illinois 
University, Macomb. Illinois. 

The papers are intended to she e information which 
might be of interest to persons nvolved in designing 
and/or implementing infanl/^lp^c er development pro- 
grams. ' 

The titles of the papers are listed nelow and may be pur- 
chased as a set for $12 from: Mac jmb 0-3 Regional Pro- 
ject. College ol Education/ 27 ttarrabin Hait, Western 
Illinois University. Macomb, lllim is 6145.5. 

Baby Buggy Paper #121— WADE (Water Activities to 
Enhance Development for Handi* apped and High Risk 

Infants) (8 pages) 

- . — . — ^ — — ™ — 

Baby Buggy Pap^r #122— Sharinc: Centers (3 pages) 

Baby Buggy Paper #123— The Sharing Center Kit Con- 
cepts (5 pages) 

Baby Buggy Paper #124— Six Vodel Sharing Center ^ 
Kits (19 pages) 

Baby Buggy Paper #131— Using a Mobile Unit in a Rural 
Infant Project for Handicapped and High Risk Children 
and Their Parents. (8 pages) 

Baby Buggy Paper #140— Developmentat Language 
Chart 0-6 (5 pages) 

Baby Buggy Paper #151— Integration of Uzgiris and 
Hunt Ordinal Scale hV of Psycholqgical Development 
with the Vort Behavioral Charac teristics Progression 
Chart. 

Baby Buggy Paper #162— Cross Referencing: Alpern- 
Bolt and REEL wlth Core Curricuium ltemsit8j?iifle§l,^ 

Baby Buggy Paper #163— Curriculum Development in ^ ^ 
the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project (15 pages) 

Baby Buggy Paper #164— Deve opment of Bi-Yearly 
/ Goals (9 pagds) 

Baby Buggy Paper #165— Activity Plans for Home Visits / 
(5 pages) 

D- 4 
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Baby Buggy Paper #171- Dev i( pir g a Referral Systern 
(5 pages) 

Baby Buggy Paper H]72- i ^vuU pment ot General 
Awareness ot the Importance of Early Intervention (3 

pages) 

Baby Buggy Paper t Happenti When a Child 

Turnb Three (3 pages) 

Baby Buggy Pciper >^l /4— f^ai tiinmg Communication 
and Coordifjatiun with the f/.ed.cal Community (8 
pages) 

Baby Buggy Paper #501— The itory of "Baby Buggy" or 
the Development of a Project -ogo (4 pages) 
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APPENDIX L. STAFF VITAE 



VITA 



Patricia L. Hutinger 
Professor of Early Childhood Education 
Western Illirois University 
Macomb, IT inois 61455 




I. Education o a ^aco 

University of Missouri at Kansas City . B.A. lyb^ 

University of Missouri at Kansas City M.A. 1965 

Indiana University . t I- • h..„„n loAmina 

Major-Educational Psychology with specialization in human lecirmng 

and cognition , , „ u t \ 

Minors-Early Childhood Education, Psychology (Social Psychology) 

II. Professional Experience ^ ,, • iqqo 

Project Director, Project M.U.S.E. (Microcomputer Use in I9a^- 

Special Education) 
Professor, Early Childhood Education, WIU ^ 
Project Director, 0-6 Interiisciplinary Early Childhood ly//- 

Hand! cappW Personnel mim Project . 
Project Directtw, Macomb a-1 Regional Project (Demonstration ly/b- 

and Outreaclh) 

III. Committees and Offices Held 

Chairperson, tWCEEP Rural fiettaiork, 1982- 

Editor-in-Cbielf for HCEEP RUral Network Monographs: Making It Work 

in Rural Cuiwinities. ISffiB to present 
Vice-Chairperww, HCEEP Rwral Network, 1980-82. 

Illinois First Chance Conscnrtium, 1977 to Present. Chairperson. 1^^^^ 
Task force dwirrperson, Starte of the Art. ^l/^jlBEH-HCEEP Consortium, 1979 
Board of Directors. Illineris United Cerebral Palsy. 1978 to present 
Chairperson. WI Professioifal Services Advisory Conunittee. ly/y- 

IV Research and Gr«nt Awards „ ^. ^. 

IV. Kesearcn^^na^ SCffii,929 from mS^BZ, U.S. Department of Education. Office 

of Special! Education. WREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project. 
A total of $222,600 from e77-83. U.S. Department of Education. Office^^ 

of Special Education. "^^ Interdisciplinary Personnel Preparation. 
A total of SE4H.982 and vantous other awards from 1971-80. Illinois 

Office of Eaucation andi WIU Research Council for workshops and studies. 
A total of $125,000. fro» W.OOO to per Tear. Illinois ^0^^^ 

of Educatifflt for Illinolis Early Childhood Handicapped Child Study 

Project. f«eral fundifa to operate a day care center. Funding 

began in 1972 and has cmrtinued to the present. nf.*^^ 
A total of $3«,247 from 19K-83. U.S. Department of Education. Office 

of Special Education. "Woject M.U.S.E." 

V. Publications (selected from ower 24) 

Hutinger. P. Transitional pwctices for Ijandi capped young childr^^ 

What the exiperts say. DKwIsion of E arly Childhood Journal, 1981. 
Hutinger, P. A rural chiWfirent service outreach P^^J/ct: Basic 

aStions and principles. 1980 HCEEP Outr p^rh Project Directors' 

Conference Proceedings Oacument , 1981. ri„-i^h««H 
H ^^n^^,. 6 < l^vpru-ivg Suitmary; PUnni^ Earlv Childhood 

" HSndica p^en^ Springfield, IlHnois; State Board or 

Education, fn press. . . . i • 

uufinamr P The Macomb 0-3 regional project: A service delivery model 
""'fSr^hildren f!SS Mr?h t^three rJral Illinois. Rural Services 

Monograph . Institute for Comprehensive Planning, 1979. 
Hu tlnge?, P. and McKee, N. The baby buggy: Bringing services to hand - 
cabped rural children. Children Today . Washington, D.C.* .Children s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Spring, 1979. 
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VITA 



Kathleen McCartan 
College of Education 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 



I, Education 

Washington State University B.A. in Elementary Education 1972 
University of Washington Master's of Speech Pathology 

and Audiology 1974 
University of Idaho Ph^D, in Education, Major in 

Special Education 1981 

II, Professional Experience 

Assistant Professor, WIU ^ 1981- 

Trainer, OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project, WIU 1981- 
Project Manager, Consortium on Adaptive Performance 

Evaluation, University of Idaho 1977-81 

Affiliate Instructor, University of Idaho 1975-77 
Developmental Specialist, Child Development Centers, 

Moscow, Lewiston, Idaho ^ 1974»-77 

III, Professional Affiliations 

American Speech, Language and Hearing Association 

Association for Severely Handicapped § 

Council for Exceptional Children and Division of Early Childhood 

IV, Scholarships 

Whittenberger Doctoral Fellow, University of Idaho 1980-81 
Mental Health and Health Administration Trainee, 

University of Washington 
Office of Education Fellow, University of Washington 

V, Publications 

McCartan, K.W, The Communicatively disordered child ; Management 
procedures for the classroom , Hingham, Massachusettes : 
Teaching Resources Corporation, 1976. 

Gentry, D. , Bricker, D., Brown, E. , Hart, V., McCartan, K. 
Vincent, L., and White, 0. The Adaptive Performance 
Instrument. Moscow, Idaho: The Consortium on Adaptive 
Performance Evaluation, 1980. 

VI, Presentations 

Numerous local, regional, and national presentations on assessment, 
communication disorders, early childhood handicapped and 
severely handicapped. 



VITA 



Bonnie J. Smith-Dickson 
27 Horrabin Hall 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 



I. Education 

Western Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois 

Major: English Education 

Minor: Psychology 
Western Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois 

English 

Western Illinois Univeristy, Macomb, Illinois 
Additional hours in Psychology, Early Child- 
hood and Family Counseling 

II. Professional Experience 

Coordinator, OUTREACH: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

Western Illinois University 
Research Assistant, 0-6 fprly Childhood Handicapped 

Interdisciplinary Personnel Preparation Project, 

Western Illinois University 
Instructor, English, Western Illinois University 
Secretary, President's Office and Graduate Office, 

Western Illinois University 
Graduate Assistant, English Department 

Western Illinois University 



B.A., 1973 
m 

M.A., 1974 
1975-1981 



1981 -present 
1980-1981 



1975-1979 
1974-1975 

1973-1974 



III, 



Presentations 

"Working With Parents," Inservice Training for Aides 
in Mason/Tazewell Special Education Cooperative, 
Pekin, Illinois 

"Parents of High Risk Babies and the Grief Process, 
St. Francis High Risk Nursery, Peoria, Illinois 

"Effective Strategies for Working With Parents," 
Inservice Training for Teacjiers and Specialists 
at Warren Achievement Center, Monmouth, Illinois 

"Parents of the Handicaoped and the Grief Process," 
CnEd. 675 class. Western Illinois University 



August, 1981 

September, 1981 
October, 1981 

November, 1981 



IV. 



Publ ications 

Hutinger, P., Kutcher, A., Smith-Dickson, B., & Hanners, B. What's 
rural? An overview of successful strategies used by rural programs 
for young bandicapoed children. Making It Work in Rur al Comtnunities 
A Rural Network Monograph (ed.) Patricia Hutinger, June, 1981. 



Garland, C, et al 

capped children 

Bonnie 
Casto, G. 

areas. 

(eds!) 
Threet, S., 



Securing funding in rural programs for young handi- 
A Rural Network Monograph (eds.) Patricia Hutinger & 
Smith-Dickson, June, 1981. , . 

et al. Training, recruiting, and retaining personnel in rural 
A Rural Network' Monograph , Introduction by B. Smith-Mckson 
Patrkia Hutinaer i Bonnie Smith-Dickson, August, 1981. 
et al. Interagency coordination: A necessity in rural pr9grams, 



A Rural Network Monograph , Introductions by B 
Patricia Hutinger, August, 1 931 . 



Smith-Dickson (ed.) 
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